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CHAP.  IV. 

Contains  a  further  Defcription  of  the  Provinces  and 
Chief  Towns  in  the  hither  Peninfula  of  India. 

THE  Principality  of  Tan  jour  adjoins  to  Tan  jour. 

Madura,  and  is  bounded  by  Gingi  on  the 
North,  the  Mountains  of  Gate  on  the  Weft, 

Madura  on  the  South,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
on  the  Eaft,  making  part  of  that  Coaft  which 
goes  under  the  Name  of  Cormandet.  This,  as 
has  been  already  obferv’d,  was  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bifnagar ,  or  Carnate  ;  and  tho’  it 
have  a  Naique  or  Sovereign  of  its  own,  is 
however  dependant  on  the  Mogul.  The  Chief 
Towns  are  Tanjour ,  Negapatan  and  Trincumbar. 

The  City  of  Tanjour  lies  about  the  middle 
of  the  Country,  and  is  the  Seat  of  the  Naique , 
or  Prince.  Negapatan  lies  in  1 1  Dgrees  North  Negapatan 
Lat.  near  the  Mouth  of  a  River  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  this  Town  :  It  was 
but  an  inconfiderable  Place  till  the  Portugueft 
built  and  fortified  it ;  but  it  is  now  furrounded 
with  a  Wall  and  twelve  Baftions,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  numerous  Artillery.  The  Portu- 
guefe  however  furrendred  it  to  the  Dutch  in 
the  Year  i6fS,  on  their  appearing  before  it 
with  five  hundred  Men,  without  ftriking  a 
ftroke.  Negapatan  had  then  feveral  fine 
Churches,  a  Monaftry,  and  other  publick 
Buildings,  which  are  fince  molt  of  them  run 
to  ruin,  being  negledted  by  the  Dutch  as 

Nurferies  of  Superftition.  Trinam • 

Trincumbar ,  or  Tranquebar ,  is  the  next  great  barf 
Town  upon  the  Coaft,  and  ftands  about  fif¬ 
teen  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Negapatan. 

This  Place  is  in  the  Pofleffion  of  the  Danes , 
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who  have  a  regular  Fort  here  built  with 
Stone,  and  furrounded  with  a  deep  Moat. 
The  Town  alfo,  which  is  about  two  Miles  in 
Circumference,  is  furrounded  with  a  noble 
Wall  fac’d  with  Stone,  having  large  Baftions 
at  proper  Diftances  mounted  with  Cannon. 
The  Houfes  which  the  Danes  and  other  Euro¬ 
peans  inhabit  are  of  Brick  or  Stone,  built  all 
upon  a  Floor,  but  commodious  enough.  The 
Streets  are  wide  and  ftrait,  and  paved  on  the 
Sides  with  Brick,  but  the  Houfes  of  the  In¬ 
dians  are  very  mean,  having  Clay  Walls  and 
Thatch’d  Roofs,  as  in  moft  other  Towns  of 
India .  The  Garrifon  is  not  anfwerable  to  fo 
large  an  Extent  of  Ground,  confiding  only 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans ,  or  there¬ 
abouts  •  and  fome  Indians ,  who  are  only  fit  to 
oppofe  Soldiers  like  themfelves. 

This  Town  however  held  out  a  Siege  of  fix 
Months  in  the  Year  1699.  againft  the  King  of 
Tan  jour  s  whole  Forces,  affifted  under-hand 
by  the  Dutch  •  tho’  had  not  Mr.  Pitt ,  the 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George ,  fent  a  Reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Englijh  to  their  Affiftance,  the  Place 
had  run  a  great  hazard  of  being  taken  :  But 
I  fhall  defer  the  Relation  of  this  Siege  till  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  Indian  Troops,  and  their 
manner  of  Engaging  and  carrying  on  a 
Siege. 

Adjoining  to  Madura  is  the  Principality  of 
Gingy ,  which  arofe  alfo  out  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bifnagar  •  and  tho’  it  may 
Rill  enjoy  its  own  Naicjae  or  Sovereign,  is 
dependant  on  the  Mogul,  who  might  crufh 
him  when  he  pleas’d,  and  no  doubc  wou’d  if 
he  ever  refus’d  the  Tribute  his  Generals  de¬ 
mand  in  their  Circuits.  His  two  chief  Towns 
are  Gingy  and  C idatnfaran*  but  being  both  In¬ 
land 
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land  Places  which  Europeans  feldom  refort  to, 
we  find  no  exadt  Defcription  of  them. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Narfmga,  which  is  known  by  the  Name  of 
Cormandel,  and  is  bounded  by  Proper  Na rfmga cormatidel 
on  the  Weft,  Golconda  on  the  North,  the  Bay  Coaft, 
of  Bengal  on  the  Eaft,  and  Gingy  on  the  South, 
though  Gingy ,  Tan j our 3  and  Madura  are  pro¬ 
perly  enough  by  ifome  reckon’d  part  of  the 
Coaft  of  Cormandel,  thefe  making  formerly 
the  Eaft  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bifnagar,  and 
going  under  the  general  Name  of  Cormandel 
before  thefe  little  Principalities  were  ere<fted| 
and  according  to  this  Account,  the  Coaft  of 
Cormandel  reaches  from  Cape  Comorin,  which 
lies  in  7  Degrees,  30  Min.  North  Lat.  to 
MaJJulapatan,  the  fiilt  Town  in  Golconda3  in 
16  Degrees,  30  Min.  fo  that  this  Coaft  takes 
up  Degrees  of  Latitude,  which  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  winding  of  the  Shears  makes  a 
Sea  Coaft  of  at  leaft  feven  hundred  Miles : 

But  having  already  taken  notice  of  the  Towns 
which  lie  to  the  Southward  in  Tanjour  and 
Madura ,  I  now  proceed  Northward,  to  that 
part  of  the  Coaft,  which  in  the  ftricteft  Senfe 
is  ftil’d  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel.  The  chief 
Towns  upon  this  Coaft  are  Porta  Nova,  Fort 
St.  Davids ,  or  Tegapatan ,  Pullecherrie ,  Conymere , 
Saderafapatan,  Coblong ,  St.  Thomas ,  Or  Meliapour , 
Maderafapatan ,  ufuaily  call’d  Fort  St.  George 
from  the  Englijh  Fort  there,  Policate  and  Pe- 
tipoly. 

Porta  Nova  lies  between  twenty  and  thirty  po/ta 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Trincumbar ,  where Nova, 
the  Dutch  have  a  Factory.  Fort  St.  Davids, Fort  st. 
or  Tegapatan  is  about  fifteen  Miles  to  the  David:. 
Northward  of  Porta  Nova,  in  the  Latitude  of 
ir  Degrees,  40  Minutes.  This  Place  was 
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purchafed  by  the  Englijh  Ea(t-lndia-Cowpany 
about  Forty  Years  ago.  It  has  been  fince 
regularly  fortified,  and  is,  next  to  Fort  St . 
George,  a  Piace  of  the  greateft  Confequence 
to  the  Englijl)  of  any  upon  this  Coaft ; 
for  here  they  have  a  very  great  Trade  for 
Calicoes  and  Muflins.  Fourteen  Miles  North 
Pullichcrry  of  Fort  St.  Davids  ftands  Pullicherry  or  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  as  fome  call  it.  This  is  a  French  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  one  of  the  prettieft  Fortifications 
in  India.  About  thirty  Miles  North  of  Pulle - 
Conymere.  cioerry  ftan(Js  Conymere,  where  the  Englifh  have 
a  Factory  ;  and  fix  Miles  further  Northward 
Saderas-a-  is  Saderas-a-patan  a  Dutch  Settlement.  Twenty 
P*ran.  Miles  Northward  of  Saderas-a-patan  ftands 
Coblon.  Coblon,  the  only  Settlement  the  Of  end  Eaf- 
India-Company  have  in  India.  From  Coblon  to 
St  .Thomas- Thomas  or  Meliapour  is  ten  Miles  :  This  was 
once  the  moft  confiderable  Place  on  the  Coaft 
of  Cor  man  del;  but  when  the  Port  ague fe  fettled 
here  it  was  in  Ruins,  and  was  almoft  aban¬ 
don’d  by  the  Inhabitants.  The  Port  ague  fe 
rebuilt  the  City,  and  gave  it  the  Name  of 
St.  Thomas  from  the  Apoftle  of  that  Name, 
whom  Tradition  fays  was  martyr’d  here,  and 
that  his  Sepulchre  was  on  aHill  a  little  diftance 
from  hence.  Flowever,  here  the  Portugue.fe 
found  fome  Bones  which  they  immediately 
enfhrin’d,  and  are  now  become  the  Objects 
of  Adoration.  Few  People  perhaps  will  fub- 
feribe  to  all  the  Traditions  we  meet  with  of 
this  Matter  ,*  but  certain  it  is,  there  were 
Chriftians  in  this  part  of  India  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  firft  arriv’d  here,  who  had  the  Memory 
of  St.  Thomas  in  great  veneration,  but  refus’d 
to  fubmit  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  •  and  tho’  the 
Miffioners  have  fince  prevail’d  with  them  to 
acknowledge  his  Authority,  ftill  keep  up 
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fome  Diftin<ftions,  and  are  not  entirely  united 
with  them,  but  more  of  this  under  the  Head 
of  Religion.  This  Town  was  erected  into  a 
Bifliop’s  See  by  the  Fortuguefe having  feveral 
Villages  under  its  Jurifdiftion.  The  Churches, 
Monafteries,  and  private  Buildings  were  very 
Magnificent  for  that  part  of  the  World  :  Ic 
was  regularly  fortified,  and  became  the  great- 
eft  Place  of  Trade  upon  the  Coaft,  but  they 
were  beaten  out  of  it  by  the  Moors. 

About  the  Year  1 666,  the  French  came  be¬ 
fore  this  Place  with  ten  fail  of  Ships,  and 
took  it,  the  King  of  Golconda  being  then 
Sovereign  of  the  Country,  and  confequently 
of  this  Place  ;  but  the  Dutch  being  apprehen- 
five  if  the  French  got  Footing  in  India  they 
might  difpute  the  Empire  of  thofe  Seas  with 
them,  about  four  Years  after  the  French  had 
been  in  Pofteflion  of  it,  block’d  up  the  Town 
by  Sea  with  fifteen  fail  of  Ships,  while  the 
King  of  Golconda  s  Forces  befieg’d  it  by  Land ; 
and  the  Town  holding  out  beyond  Expecta¬ 
tion,  the  Dutch  landed  feven  hundred  Soldiers, 
who  join’d  the  Befiegers  and  took  it ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Fortifications  were  deftroy’d,  and 
it  is  at  this  Day  a  Place  of  no  ftrength  ,*  nor 
do  the  Europeans  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
have  Factories  there.  It  is  inhabited  indeed 
by  the  Defcendants  of  the  Fortuguefe ,  Moors , 

Jentoes ,  and  a  mixture  of  other  Nations,  and 
ftill  a  Bifhop’s  See  ,•  but  the  People  are  gene¬ 
rally  poor,  the  Trade  being  remov’d  to  Ma- 
draft,  whither  alfo  many  of  the  Fortuguefe  re¬ 
mov’d,  and  have  a  Church  allow’d  them 
there. 

Madrafs ,  or  Fort  St.  George ,  as  it  is  generally  Fort 
call’d  from  the  Englifh  Fort  there,  ftands  about  George,  ot 
four  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Sc.  Thomas, Madrafs. 
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in  13  Degrees,  fome  odd  Minutes  Latitude, 
and  80  Degrees  of  Longitude  ;  being  near 
4800  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  London ,  fo  that 
theSunvifits  them  about  fix  Hours  before 
us,  and  Sets  in  that  part  of  the  World  before 
we  fit  down  to  Dinner  in  this ;  for  there  is 
fo  little  difference  in  the.  length  of  the  Days 
there  all  the  Year  round,  that  we  always 
reckon  it  to  be  fix  ©’Clock  at  Sun-rife  and 
Sun  fet.  .  As  to  Clocks  and  Watches  I  never 
cou’d  meet  with  one  would  go  tolerably  true 
in  thefe  Latitudes. 

The  Fort  is  a  regular  Square,  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  Yards  on  each  Side,  with  four  Baftions, 
built  with  what  they  call  Iron  Stone,  being 
of  the  Colour  of  unwrought  Iron,  and  very 
rough  on  the  outfidelike  Honycomb.  There 
is  no  Ditch  about  the  Fort,  and  the  Walls 
are  arch’d  and  hollow  within,  fo  that  I 
queftion  if  they  are  Cannon  Proof.  It  has 
two  Gates,  one  to  the  Eaft  and  the  other  to 
the  Weft.  The  Weftern  Gate  which  looks 
towards  the  Land  is  pretty  large;  and  here 
the  main  Guard  is  kept,  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Guard  lying  on  the  Right  and  Left  of  it, 
under  the  Wall,  which  being  hollow  ferves 
them  inftead  of  a  Guard  Houfe.  The  Eaft  Gate, 
towards  the  Sea,  is  but  fmall,  and  guarded 
only  with  a  File  of  Mufqueteers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Fort  ftands  the  Governor’s 
Houfe,  in  which  alfo  are  Apartments  for  the 
Company’s  Servants ;  it  is  a  handfome,  lofty, 
fquare.  Stone  Building ;  the  firft  Rooms  are 
afcended  by  ten  or  twelve  Steps,  and  from 
thence  another  pair  of  Stairs  leads  to  the 
Council  Chamber  and  the  Governor’s  Lodg¬ 
ings.  The  Fort  ftands  pretty  near  the  middle 
of  the  White  Town  where  the  Europeans  inhabit. 
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This  is  an  oblong  Square  about  a  quarter  of 
a  Mile  in  length,  but  not  half  fo  much  in 
breadth.  To  the  Northward  of  the  Fort  ara 
three  ftrait,  handfome  Streets,  and  as  many 
to  the  South.  The  Buildings  are  of  Brick, 
feveral  of  the  Houfes  two  Stories  high,  by 
which  I  mean  they  have  one  Floor  above  the 
Ground  Floor.  Their  Roofs  are  flat,  and 
cover’d  with  a  Plaifter  made  of  Sea  Shells, 
which  no  Rain  can  penetrate  ;  and  being  fe- 
cured  with  Battlements  they  take  the  frefh 
Air  upon  them  Morning  and  Evening.  The 
Walls  of  thefe  Houfes  are  very  thick,  and  the 
Rooms  lofty  ;  but  what  feems  peculiar  to  this 
Country  is,  the  upper  Floors  are  laid  with 
Bricks  inftead  of  Boards,  but  there  are  not 
many  of  thefe  lofty  Houfes  ,*  and  I  queftion 
whether  there  be  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Houfes  in  the  whole  White  Town.  By 
the  Dimenfions  I  have  given  of  this  Place,  it 
may  be  very  well  concluded  there  are  no 
Gardens,  or  very  large  Court  Yards  before 
their  Houfes  ,*  and  indeed  they  (land  pretty 
clofe  to  the  Street,  but  the  Governor  and 
People  of  Condition  have  Gardens. at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  Town.  Over-againft  the 
Weft  Gate  of  the  Fort  is  a  Barrack,  or  rather 
one  long  Room  where  all  the  Company’s 
Soldiers  are  oblig’d  to  Lodge  when  they  are 
off  the  Guard  ,•  and  adjoyning  to  it  on  the 
North  is  a  very  commodious  Hofpital,  where 
they  are  taken  care  of  when  they  are  Sick. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Soldiers  Barrack  is  a 
Mint  where  the  Company  Coin  Gold  and 
Silver.  On  the  North  Side  of  the  Fort  Hands 
the  Portuguefe  Church,  and  to  the  Southward 
the  Engltjh  Church,  a  pretty  elegant  Building,  Tfle 
and  moderately  large  ;  It  has  a  handfome  EngUjb 
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Altar-Piece,  a  Gallery  of  fine  carv’d  Wood 
refembling  Cedar,  and  an  Organ  with  which, 
as  one  obferves,  they  falute  God  and  the  Go¬ 
vernor  ;  for  when  the  Governor  comes  into 
Church  the  Organ  always  plays,  which  is  a 
piece  of  Complaifance  we  are  Strangers  to  in 
this  part  of  the  World.  The  Church,  as  I 
remember,  is  floor’d  with  black  and  white 
Marble,  the  Seats  regular  and  convenient, 
and  all  together  it  is  the  moft  airy  lightfome 
Temple  that  is  to  be  found  any  where,  for 
the  Windows  are  large  and  unglaz’d  to  admit 
the  cooling  Breezes,  and  if  it  were  otherwife, 
the  People  muft  Sweat  intolerably  at  their 
Devotions,-  for  tho’  in  their  own  Houfes 
they  are  as  thinly  Cloath’d  as  poffible,  yet 
when  they  come  to  Church  it  is  always  in 
the  European  Drefs  ,•  and  when  I  was  there, 
full  Wigs  happening  to  be  in  Fafhion,  every 
time  a  Man  vifited  the  Church  he  loft  fome 
Ounces  by  Perforation  :  But  to  avoid  thefe 
Inconveniencies  as  much  as  poffible.  Prayers 
are  appointed  at  Seven  in  the  Morning,  and 
in  the  Evening  they  are  ufually  comforted 
with  a  Sea  Breeze.  There  are  no  other  pub- 
lick  Buildings  in  the  White  Town  but  the  Town 
Houfe,  where  the  Mayor  and  his  Brethren 
affemble  and  a  Court  of  Juftice  is  held  for 
Civil  Caufes. 

«  ,  On  the  Weft  part  of  the  Town  runs  a 

of  the  River  clofe  to  the  Buildings ;  but  on  this  fide 
white  there  is  no  Wall,  only  one  large  Battery  of 
Town.  Guns  upon  the  River  which  commands  the 
Plain  beyond  it.  On  the  Eaft  there  is  a  flight 
Stone  Wall  pretty  high,  and  appears  fome- 
thing  Grand  to  the  Shipping  in  the  Road ; 
but  here  is  very  little  occafion  for  any  Forti¬ 
fication,  the  Sea  coming  up  clofe  to  the 
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Town,  and  no  large  Veffels  can  ride  within 
two  Miles  of  the  Place,  the  Sea  is  fo  very 
fhallow  ;  nor  is  there  any  Landing  but  in  the 
Country  Boats,  the  Surf  runs  fo  high  and 
breaks  fo  far  from  the  Shoar.  The  North  and 
South  Ends  of  the  Town  are  each  of  them 
defended  by  a  Stone  Wall  moderately  thick ; 
but  then,  like  the  Fort  Walls,  they  are  hollow 
within,  and  wou’d  hardly  hold  out  one  Day’s 
Battery  There  is  a  little  Suburb  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  the  White  Town,  inhabited  only  by 
the  Black  Watermen  and  Fijhermen,  and  confifts 
of  little,  low,  thatch’d  Cottages,  which  hard¬ 
ly  deferve  the  name  of  Buildings.  Beyond 
this  is  an  Outguard  of  B/*c/b,whoferve  to  give 
Intelligence  to  the  Fort  ,•  but  there  is  no  o- 
ther  Fortification  on  this  Side. 

To  the  Northward,  adjoining  to  the  White 
Town ,  ftands  a  much  larger,  called  the  Black 
Town ,  where  the  Vortuguefe ,  Indians ,  Armenians, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  People  inhabit. 

This  is  built  in  the  Form  of  a  Square,  and  is 
better  than  a  Mile  and  half  in  Circumference; 
being  furrounded  with  a  Brick  Wall  feventeen 
Foot  thick,  with  Baftions  at  proper  diftances, 
after  the  modern  way  of  Fortification  :  It  has 
alfo  a  River  on  the  Weft  and  the  Sea  on  the 
Eaft ;  and  to  the  Northward  a  Canal  is  cut 
from  the  River  to  the  Sea,  which  ferves  for 
a  Moat  on  that  fide  ;  fo  that  Madrafs ,  confi- 
dering  where  it  ftands,  might  now  be  reckon’d 
a  Town  of  Strength  if  the  Garrifon  was  an- 
fwerable  to  the  Fortifications ;  but  it  confifts 
of  no  more  than  three  Companies  of  fore-  Garmon*, 
fcore  or  a  hundred  Men  each,  and  one  third 
of  theffe  Topaz.es  or  Vortuguefe  Indians.  The 
Company,  indeed,  entertain  two  or  three 
hundred  of  Native  Blacks  in  their  Service,  and 
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a  Body  of  Men  may  be  form’d  out  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  who  are  very  numerous ;  but  thefe 
would  be  of  little  Service  againft  a  European 
Enemy,  or  even  againft  the  Mogul’s  Troops 
if  there  was  occafion  for  them  beyond  their 
own  Walls.  The  Streets  of  the  Black  Town 
are  wide,  and  Trees  planted  in  feme  of  them  ,a 
and  having  the  Sea  on  one  fide  and  a  River 
on  the  other,  there  are  few  Towns  fo  plea- 
fantly  fituated  or  are  better  fupply’d ;  but 
except  fome  few  Brick  Houfes  the  reft  are 
roiferable  Cottages,  built  with  Clay  and 
Thatch’d,  and  not  fo  much  as  a  Window  to 
be  feen  on  the  outfide,  or  any  Furniture  with¬ 
in,  except  the  Mats  and  Carpets  they  lye  on. 
The  Houfes  of  the  better  Sort  of  Indians  are 
of  the  fame  Materials,  and  built  ufually  in 
one  Form,  that  is,  with  a  little  Square  in  the 
middle,  from  whence  they  receive  all  their 
Light.  A  Stranger  feldom  comes  further  than 
the  Door,  before  which  is  eredted  a  little 
Shed  fupported  by  Pillars  (which  fome  deno¬ 
minate  Piazza’s,  and  give  us  very  grand  Ideas 
of  them)  where  they  fit  crofs-legg’d  Morning 
and  Evening  to  receive  their  Friends  or 
tranfadf  their  Bufinefs.  The  great  Streets  and 
the  Bazaar ,  or  Market  Place,  we  fee  throng’d 
with  People ;  for  notwithftanding  the  Houfes 
are  low  and  fmall,  they  are  very  well  fill’d, 
fix  or  feven  People  fleeping  in  one  little 
Room,  without  any  other  Bed  than  a  Mat  or 
Cloth  fpread  under  them  ;  but  I  muft  fay, 
notwithftanding  all  this  appearance  of  Pover¬ 
ty,  I  never  was  in  a  Place  where  Wealth 
abounded  more,  or  where  ready  Money  was 
more  plentiful  about  twenty  Years  ago  ;  and 
the  People  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  are 
extremely  neat,  waftiing  themfelves  feveral 
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times  a  Day.  The  Reafon  the  Buildings  in 
India  are  fo  mean  will  be  obferv’d  under 
that  Head. 

In  this  Black  Town  Bands  a n  Armenian  Church, 
and  feveral  little  Pagoda's  or  Indian  Temples : 
To  the  latter  belong  abundance  of  Female 
Chorifters,or  finging  Womsn,as  well  as  Priefts. 
Thefe  Girls  are  very  young  devoted  to  the 
Service  of  the  Temple,  and  fpend  part  of 
their  Time  in  finging  Anthems  to  their  Idols, 
and  the  reft  with  their  Gallants  of  any  Nation 
or  Religon  whatever.  They  feem  alfo  de¬ 
sign'd  to  ferve  the  Publick  in  another  Capa¬ 
city,  and  make  up  part  of  the  Equipage  of  a 
Great  Man  when  he  goes  abroad  ;  for  every 
Man  of  Figure  in  the  Country,  I  obferv’d, 
had  a  Number  of  thefe  finging  Women  run 
before  him,  even  the  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George  was  attended  by  Fifty  of  them,  as  well 
as  by  the  Country  Mufick,  when  he  went  out; 
but  fome  of  our  late  Governors,  out  of  their 
exceffive  Modefty,  have  thought  fit  to  dif- 
pence  with  this  piece  of  Grandeur.  But  to 
proceed,  befides  the  Town  of  Madrafs,  the 
Eafi-India-Company  have  feveral  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Villages  under  their  Government, 
which  yield  them  a  confiderable  Annual 
Revenue,  the  whole  having  been  purchas’d 
of  the  King  of  Golconda  when  he  was  Sovereign 
of  this  Coaft.  The  Company  have  alfo  a 
Houfe  and  Garden  at  St.  Thomas  s  Mount ,  a 
Hill  feven  or  eight  Mile  to  the  Weft  ward  of 
Fort  St.  George ,  where,  according  to  the  Tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Country,  St.  Thomas  was  buried. 

Beyond  the  Black  Town  are  Gardens  for  half 
a  Mile  together,  planted  with  Mangoes,  Co¬ 
co  Nuts,  Guavoes,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  where 
every  Body  has  the  liberty  of  Walking,  and. 
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may  purchafe  the  raoft  delicious  Fruits  for  a 
Trifle :  But  I  fliall  give  a  Plan  of  the  Place, 
from  whence  the  Reader  will  have  a  jufter 
Notion  of  this  noble  Settlement  than  he  can 
poflibly  receive  from  the  beft  Defcriptions. 
The  Go.  The  Company’s  Affairs  are  dire&ed  by  the 
vernment  Governor  and  Council,  and  they  inflidt  any 
of  Corporal  Punifhments,  fhort  of  Life  and 
r®!'  Member,  on  fuch  Europeans  as  are  in  their  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  difpofe  of  all  Places  of  Profit  or 
Truft.  There  is  alfo  a  Court  of  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  held  twice  a  Week  at  the  Town- 
Hall,  where  the  A/tatick  Inhabitants  Sue  for 
their  Debts,  and  implead  one  another  ,*  but 
Civil  Caufes  among  the  Europeans  are  ufually 
decided  by  a  Jury  in  the  Court  of  the  Judge 
Advocate,  to  which  belong  two  or  three 
Attornies,  and  as  many  Serjeants  or  Bailiffs 
who  execute  their  Procefifes,  and  make  Arrefts 
for  Debt,  &c.  There  are  alfo  Juftices  of 
Peace  who  hold  their  Seffions  in  the  Black 
Town,  and  decide  Criminal  Matters  among 
the  Indian  Inhabitants  ,*  and  tho’  they  do  not 
give  Judgment  in  Capital  Cafes,  yet  I  have 
known  them  proceed  againft  the  Natives  fo 
far  as  the  cutting  off  their  Ears  in  the  Pillory, 
and  as  much  as  I  remember,  the  Offence  was 
flealing  Peoples  Children  to  make  Slaves  of 
them.  There  is  alfo  a  Court  of  Admiralty 
for  Maritime  Affairs,  and  the  Governor  fome- 
times  fuffers  the  Officers  of  the  Land  Forces 
to  hold  Courts  Marfhal,  and  inflidfc  Punifh- 
ments  on  the  Soldiers.  As  for  Capital  Offen¬ 
ders,  they  are  imprifon’d  till  they  can  be  fent 
to  Europe  in  dark  Dungeons,  hot  as  a  Bagnio, 
under  the  Town  Wall,  and  kept  with  Rice 
and  Water,*  and  thus  trivial  Offenders,  and 
thofe  whom  the  Government  have  any  Jea- 
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loufy  of,  are  fometimes  punifli’d  ;  but  Death 
ir.  felf  would  be  more  eligible  to  raoft  Men, 
for  they  neither  fuffer  them  to  be  reliev’d  by 
their  Friends,  or  any  to  converfe  with  them, 
that  there  may  be  no  Complaints  of  Hardfhips 
carry’d  to  Europe. 

Nor  are  the  common  Soldiers  at  all  well 
us’d  ;  fcarce  a  Day  pafies  but  one  or  other  of 
them  are  ty’d  to  a  Poft  and  whipp’d  unmerr 
cifully,  tho’  their  Number  is  fo  (mall.  This 
makes  them  mortal  Enemies  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  they  fhou’d  defend,  and  piques  them 
more  than  any  Soldier-like  Punifhment  wou’d, 
fuch  as  riding  the  Wooden  Horfe,  running 
the  Gauntlet,  or  the  like.  As  to  their  being 
coop’d  up  like  Slaves,  and  never  fuffer’d  to 
ftir  out  the  Place,  the  Ufage  already  men¬ 
tion’d  makes  this  piece  of  Difcipline  necefla- 
ray,  for  they  would  prefer  any  Service  to  that 
of  the  Company  where  they  are  fo  us’d  ; 
and  fhould  the  Town  be  ever  reduc’d  to  Ex¬ 
tremity,  their  Matters  could  have  but  little 
dependance  on  them.  Another  Hardfhip  the 
Soldiers  complain  of  is,  that  tho’  they  have 
ferv’d  forty  Years  they  fhall  not  be  releas’d, 
or  fuffer’d  to  return  to  their  Native  Coun¬ 
try  ;  and  if  they  are  fo  hardy  to  Petition 
for  it,  a  Dungeon  probably  will  be  their 
Portion. 

As  to  the  Trade  of  the  Place,  I  fhall  fpeak  compa- 
of  it  when  I  come  to  give  an  account  ofny’s  Offi- 
the  Trade  of  India  in  general,  and  detain  cers  and 
the  Reader  no  longer  than  to  mention  theServants' 
Officers  and  Servants  employ’d  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  here  :  And  firft  the  Governor,  who  is 
not  only  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  of  all 
the  Settlements  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel  and 
the  Weft  Coaft  of  Sumatra.  The  Perfon  who  ^ 
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prefides  at  Marlborough  Fort  or  Bencoulin  is  but 
Deputy  Governor  there  :  The  Governor  is 
alfo  Captain  of  the  firft  Company  of  Soldiers, 
as  the  Second  in  Council  is  of  the  next ,*  and 
thofe  who  bore  the  Name  of  Captains  had 
but  Lieutenants  Commiffions  and  Pay  very 
lately  :  Befides  the  Lieutenant,  there  are  two 
Enfigns  to  each  Company.  The  Pay  of  a 
Lieutenant  is  14  Pagodas ,  os:  6 1.  6  s.  per  Month, 
The  Pay  of  an  Enlign  4/.  191.  per  Month, 
and  of  a  private  Soldier  1  /.  2  s.  yd.  The  Ser¬ 
jeants  have  2  /.  5  s.  a  Month.  The  Corporals 
and  the  Gunners  of  the  Fort  1  /.  s  *•  a  Month 
each,  upon  which  they  may  live  very  well, 
all  manner  of  Provisions  being  extremely 
cheap  ,*  and  Linnen  is  fo  reafonable  that  a 
Soldier  may  put  on  a  clean  Shirt  every  Day, 
as  many  of  them  do,  or  at  leaft  every  other 
Day  when  they  mount  the  Guard  ,•  and  not  a 
common  Soldier  in  the  Place  but  has  a  Boy 
to  wait  on  him,  the  Indians  fuffering  their 
Children  to  ferve  the  Englijh  for  very  little 
upon  account  of  their  learning  the  Language. 
People  of  Condition  have  ufually  feveral  of 
thefe  Servants  befides  their  Slaves,  for  as  their 
Wages  are  fmall,  they  are  in  general  very 
Faithful ;  and  will  neither  eat  or  drink  any 
of  their  Mailer’s  Provifion  for  the  World, 
upon  a  Religious  Account. 

As  to  the  Governor’s  Salary,  it  is  no 
more  than  300/.  per  Ann.  The  great  Advan¬ 
tages  they  make  is  by  their  Perquifites, 
according  to  the  modern  Phrafe,  or  by  Trad¬ 
ing  for  themfelves.  The  other  fix  of  the 
Council  have  Salaries  alfo  from  100  to  40  /. 
per  Ann.  according  to  their  Seniority,  but 
they  are  ufually  great  Merchants,  and  depend 
more  on  their  Trade  than  the  Company’s 
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Allowance.  There  are  alfo  two  Senior  Mer¬ 
chants  who  have  40/.  per  Ann.  each,  and  two 
Junior  Merchants  30/.  per  Ann.  Five  Factors 
if/,  per  Ann.  and  ten  Writers  f  l.  per  Ann. 
Thefe  Dine  at  the  Company’s  Table,  and 
have  Lodgings  provided  for  them  ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  People  in  the  World  work  fo  hard  as 
the  Company's  Writers  do  for  f /.  per  Ann. 
Indeed  their  Friends  generally  fupply  them 
with  fomething  to  trade  with,  or  no  Maft 
would  undertake  fuch  a  hazardous  and  tedious 
Voyage,  in  quality  of  a  Writer,  who  was 
appriz’d  of  the  Fatigue  he  muft  undergo. 
The  Company  allow  the  two  Minifters,  or 
Chaplains  of  the  Fort,  100/.  per  Ann.  each, 
and  a  Houfe  3  how  they  manage  it  is  a  My- 
ftery  to  me,  for  they  are  not  fuffered  to 
trade  openly,  and  yet  frequently  lay  up  fe- 
veral  thoufand  Pounds ;  one  of  them  particu¬ 
larly  I  knew  who  hoarded  up  Money  enough 
to  purchafe  a  Bifhoprick,  and  fit  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Houfe  of  Lords  at  his  return.  But  to 
proceed.  The  Surgeon  or  Do&or  of  the  Fort 
has  about  40  /.  per  Ann.  Salary,  but  he  has 
fo  many  ways  and  means  befides  of  replenifh- 
ing  his  Pockets,  that  he  cannot  well  avoid 
acquiring  a  handfome  Fortune.  The  Judge 
Advocate  has  a  Salary  of  100/.  per  Ann.  but 
makes  as  good  a  Figure  with  it  as  a  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  with  2000  /.  per  Ann.  in  England. 
The  Attorney  General,  as  he  is  call’d,  has  no 
more  than  23/.  per  Ann.  but  he  muft  be  a 
very  dull  Fellow  if  he  don’t  improve  his 
Fortune.  The  Company  have  alfo  two  EfTay 
Mafters  in  their  Mint,  whofe  Salaries  are 
120  /.  per  Ann.  each  :  As  for  other  inferior 
Officers  it  is  not  worth  troubling  the  Reader 
with  them. 
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The  Governor  has  as  much  Refped  paid 
him  at  his  going  abroad  as  a  Sovereign  Prince. 
The  Guards  are  drawn  out,  the  Drums  beat 
as  he  paffes  by  ;  and  fifty  or  fixty  arm’d 
Blacks  run  before  him,  and  fome  of  the 
likelieft  young  Fellows  he  can  pick  out  of 
the  European  Soldiers  run  by  the  fide  of  the 
Palaquin  he  is  carried  in  arm’d  with  Blun- 
derbuffes,  A  numerous  train  of  Servants  alfo, 
and  the  Country  Mufick  attend  him,  and 
with  their  harfh  untunable  Trumpets  give 
notice  of  his  march  :  But  it  muft  be  confefs’d, 
this  is  infinitely  fhort  of  the  State  the  Dutch 
Governor  of  Batavia  appears  in  when  he  goes 
abroad,  having  both  Foot  and  Horfe  Guards 
about  him,  much  finer  Cloath’d  than  thofe 
of  any  Prince  in  Europe. 

I  had  forgot  to  acquaint  the  Reader  that 
there  is  a  free  School  at  Fort  St.  George ,  where 
Children  are  taught  to  Read  and  Write,  and 
a  publick  Library  which  confifts  chiefly  in 
Books  of  Divinity ;  and  the  Church  has  ufu- 
ally  a  Stock  of  three  or  four  thoufand  Pounds, 
which  is  put  out  to  Intereft,  and  thelntereft 
apply’d  to  the  Repairs  of  the  Church  and 
Relief  of  the  Poor  ;  but  thefe  were  fo  few 
about  twenty  Years  ago,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Intereft  went  to  increafe  the 
Principal  :  And  there  is  an  Addition  alfo  of 
a  hundred  Pounds  and  upwards  collected  eve- 
Year,  fo  that  the  Buildings  belonging  to  the 
Church  are  always  kept  in  good  Repair,  and 
beautified  as  they  ought. 

The  Church  is  provided  with  a  Stock  againft 
Accidents,  and  able  tomakefuch  Additions 
to  the  Fabrick  as  may  be  thought  necelfary  ; 
but  I  don’t  hear  they  have  yet  built  them  a 
Steeple,  or  got  a  fet  of  Bells,  tho’  it  was 
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a  Project  much  talk’d  of,  but  content  them- 
felves  with  one,  as  the  New  Churches  in  London 
are  contriv’d  j  and  probably  when  they  hear 
that  Bells  are  out  of  Falhion  on  this  fide  the 
World,  they  will  think  no  more  of  them 
there. 

Orphans,  the  Children  of  Wealthy  Parents, 
are  alfo  frequently  committed  to  the  Care 
of  the  Truftees  for  the  Church,  being  rec¬ 
kon’d  fafer  in  their  Hands  than  in  private  Per- 
fons,  who  too  often  defraud  their  Wards  of 
what  is  left  them.  The  Fortunes  of  thefe 
Orphans  is  put  out  to  Intereft  alfo,  and  yields 
Seven  per  Cent,  out  of  which  the  Children  are 
Maintain’d  and  Educated  ;  and  the  Principal,  ^ 
with  the  Surplus  of  Intereft  reftor’d  them 
when  they  come  of  Age.  Where  there  is  no 
Will  made,  the  Government  takes  care  of  the 
Effe&s  of  the  Xnteftate,  and  fees  they  are  re¬ 
ftor’d  to  the  Relations  of  the  Deceas’d  who 
are  intitled  to  them,  whether  refident  there 
or  in  England .  The  College,  as ’tis  call’d,  ac 
Fort  St.  Georgei  I  was  about  to  pafsover  with¬ 
out  mentioning,  the  Gentlemen  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  there  ftudying  no  Art  or 
Science,  but  are  generally  Favourites  of  the 
Government,  who  are  allow’d  to  live  here 
and  indulge  their  Eafe.  It  were  to  be  wifh’d 
the  Company  would  encourage  the  Study  of 
the  Mathematicks  in  that  part  of  the  World  ; 
nothing  cou’d  recommend  their  Agents  more 
to  the  Afiatick  Princes,  as  the  Jefuits  have 
experienc’d,  having  obtain’d  great  Privileges 
on  account  of  their  Skill  in  this  Science. 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  Situation 
of  the  other  Towns  upon  this  Coaft,  and  the 
firft  we  meet  with  of  any  note,  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Fort  St,  George ,  is  Palicatei  or  VuUicatJ  Palicate 
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at  the  Mouch  of  a  River  of  the  fame  Name* 
about  three  and  twenty  Miles  from  Madrafs. 
This  Place  the  Dutch  have  been  in  Poffeflion 
of  a  hundred  Years  and  upwards,  and  was 
o^,e  of  the  firft  Settlements  they  had ^ upon 
the  Continent  of  India.  About  a  Day’s  fail 
North  ot  Pali  cate  lies  Caletore,  where  the  E  nglijh 
have  a  fmall  Fa&ory  ;  and  about  one  hundred 
Miles  further  North  (lands  the  Town  of  Petti- 

ptttipolly .  foiiy 3  where  the  English  alfo  have  a  Factory. 
This  Place  is  in  the  Latitude  of  1 6  Degrees, 
fome  odd  Minutes  North,  and  about  thirty 
Miles  South  Weft  of  Mafulapatan ,  the  firft 
confiderable  Port  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda. 
And  thus  1  have  finifh’d  my  Account  of  the 
Situation  of  the  principal  Towns  on  the 
Coaft  of  Cormandel ,  I  (hall  only  obferve  fur¬ 
ther,  that  there  are  a  great  many  fine  Pagoda  s, 
or  Pagan  Temples  upon  this  Coaft,  which 
ferve  as  Sea  Marks  to  the  Mariners ;  par¬ 
ticular  there  ftands  a  Pagoda  four  Miles 
to  the  Northward  of  Negapatan  ;  and  a  little 
to  the  Northward  of  Trincumbar  (land  four 
Pagoda'  s  ;  near  Porta  Nova  four  Pagoda's  more. 
Between  Conymere  and  Saderas^a-patan  (land 
two  Pagoda's,  with  a  thick  Grove  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  them.  Between  Saderas-a-patan  and 
Coblon  there  are  feen  feven  Pagoda's ,  five 
whereof  are  up  in  the  Country,  and  two  near 
the  Sea  ;  and  Coblon  is  known  by  a  fmall, 
white  Pagoda  which  ftands  on  the  Beach  clofe 
to  the  Village,  for  Coblon  is  no  more,  though 
upon  account  of  the  O/lend  Company  having  a 
Settlement  there,  it  has  been  much  talk’d  of 
in  Europe  of  late. 

Eifnagar.  Bifnagar ,  properly  fo  call’d,  is  the  Weftern 

Side  of  the  Kingdom  of  that  Name,  and  has 
Golconda  and  Vijiapour  on  the  North,  Cormandel 
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on  the  Eaft,  Gingy  on  the  South,  ant!  the 
Mountains  of  Gate ,  which  feparate  it  from 
Malabar,  on  the  Weft.  The  Chief  Towns  are, 

I.  Rifnagar,  or  Chandegry,  feated  on  a  high 
Hill  in  the  Latitude  of  14  Degrees,  Tome  odd 
Minutes,  near  the  River  Nagundi ,  which  falls 
into  the  Chriftena.  2.  Narfinga,  another  confi- 
derable  Town,  which  has  alfo  given  Name 
ro  the  Kingdom  formerly,  lies  about  thirty 
Miles  further  to  the  Northward,  upon  the 
fame  River  Nagundi.  Many  incredible  Things 
are  related  by  Modern  Writers  of  thefe  two 
Cities,  and  particularly  that  Bifnagar  alone 
is  able  to  raife  a  hundred  thoufand  Horfe, 
when  there  is  hardly  a  Horfe  fit  for  Service 
in  the  Country  ,•  and  the  Kingdom  has  for  a 
confiderable  time  been  a  Province  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Empire.  They  alfo  tell  us  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Haven  for  Ships,  tho’  it  ftands  in  the 
very  Heart  of  the  Country.  Atlas  Geogr, 
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Velour  is  another  confiderable  City  to  the 
Southward  of  Bifnagar  ;  but  this  as  well  as  the 
reft  is  in  a  decaying  Condition  fince  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Conqueft.  Neither  the  Fortifications  or 
the  Forces  of  this  Country  are  very  formi¬ 
dable,  notwithftanding  the  mighty  Things 
that  are  faid  of  them  by  Ancient  and  Modern 
Authors :  Nor  does  the  Mogul  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  keep  numerous  Garrifons  in  their 
Cities.  But  one  of  his  Generals  ufually  vifits 
every  part  of  the  Country  once  a  Year,  and 
collects  the  Tribute  he  is  pleas’d  to  impofe 
on  the  feveral  Provinces  and  great  Towns. 

Before  I  proceed  further  Northward,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  look  back  and  take  a  View  of 
the  Country  of  Malabar  •  and  this  I  find  to  Malabar* 
be  divided  among  feveral  petty  Princes  or 
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Rajas  at  this  Day,  except  the  Sea  Ports,  which 
are  moft  of  them  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  Malabar  extends  from  Cape  Comorin , 
in  the  Latitude  of  7  Degrees  40  Minutes,  to 
Mangalore ,  which  lies  in  13  Degrees  odd  Mi¬ 
nutes,  North  Latitude  3  and  according  to  the 
moft  exatft  Calculation,  has  a  Sea  Coaft  of 
400  Miles,  but  is  not  reckon’d  above.  100  in 
breadth  :  It  is  bounded  by  Canara ,  or  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Vifiapour  towards  the  North, 
by  the  Mountains  of  Gate  towards  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Weft  and  South. 
I  (hall  not  perplex  the  Reader  with  the  Sub- 
divifions  of  Malabar ,  becaufe  they  are  very 
uncertainly  fet  out  3  and  I  omit  them  the  ra¬ 
ther  becaufe  there  are  not  at  this  Day  to  be 
found  any  of  thofe  mighty  Princes  which 
make  up  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Hiftory  of  this 
Country,  and  it  is  highly  probable  they  ne¬ 
ver  were  fo  confiderable  as  they  are  repre- 
fented  :  But  I  fhall  defcribe  the  Situation  of 
the  Towns  upon  the  Coaft,  which  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  whole  Country 
befides  3  and  feveral  of  them  once  Capitals  of 
the  Malabar  Kingdoms. 

The  moft  Southern  part  of  Malabar  is  call’d 
the  Kingdom  of  Trev&ncour ,  the  Name  of  the 
Chief  Town,  and  lies  along  the  Sea  Shoar, 
inhabited  by  the  Parruas}  who  became  Chri- 
ftians  by  the  Preaching  of  Xaverius}  one  of  the 
nrft  Pcrtuguefe  Miffioners  3  and  you  fee  the 
Coaft  hereabouts  full  of  little  Churches. 

The  next  Town  we  meet  with  upon  the 
Malabar  Coaft,  to  the  Northward  of  Cape  Co- 
*ttg*patan.  morini  is  Tegapatav,  being  30  Miles  Northward 
of  that  Cape  ;  The  Dutch  have  a  Fort  and 
Factory  here.  Seventy  Two  Miles  farther  N. 
r£nE»go.  Hands  the  Town  of  /.njevgo3  being  the  moft 
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Southerly  Settlement  the  Englifh  have  upon 
this  Coaft.  The  Latitude  of  this  Place  is 
8  Degrees  40  Minutes:  Here  the  Englijh  Eaf- 
Ivdia  Company  have  built  a  Fort  lately  to  fecure 
their  Pepper  Trade. 

A  little  to  the  Northward  of  Anjengo  Hands 
the  City  of  Coulan,  in  9  Degrees  N.  Latitude. Coulan. 
This  was  rebuilt  by  the  Portuguese,  who  took 
it  in  the  Year  1505.  they  had  no  lefs  than 
Seven  Churches  in  it,  but  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Dutch  about  the  Year  1602,  who 
pioufly  deftroy’d  moft  of  the  Churches  and 
publick  Buildings.  It  was  anciently  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  a  fmall  Kingdom  of  the  fame  Name. 
Calecoulan  Hands  not  far  to  the  Northward. 

This  Place  was  almoft  deftroy’d  by  the  Portu- 
guefe ,  Anno  15-23.  but  the  Dutch  have  fince 
fettled  here  on  account  of  the  Pepper  Trade. 

Pore  a  isthenextgreatTown  upon  the  Coaft,  porca, 
and  is  reckon’d  the  Capital  of  a  little  King¬ 
dom  of  the  fame  Name. 

The  City  of  Cochin  lies  upon  the  fame  cochin. 
Coaft,  in  9  Degrees  50  Minutes  N.  Lat. 
and  is  about  80  Miles  to  the  Northward  of 
Anjengo.  This  is  a  great  Town  of  Trade,  and 
the  beft  Settlement  the  Dutch  have  upon  the 
Malabar  Coaft  :  It  was  fortified  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  Year  1504.  when  the  two  Albu- 
querques  commanded  the  Portuguefe  Forces.  It 
is  divided  by  fome  into  Old  and  New  Cochin  ; 

The  Old  Cochin  lies  a  League  and  half  from  the 
Sea,  and  is  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe  Cochin  Da- 
eina3  or  the  Higher  Cochin ,  becaufe  it  lies  higher 
up  the  River,  and  by  the  Dutch  Malabar  Cochin , 
for  here  their  King  refided.  The  other  Cochin, 
commonly  call’d  New  Cochin ,  is  fcarce  a 
League  diftant  from  the  Sea  upon  the  fame 
Kiver.  The  Portuguefe  built  and  beautified  it 
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feveral  fine  Edifices,  Churches  and  Monafte- 
ries,  to  which  belong’d  pleafant  Gardens  and 
fine  Walks.  The  Jefuits  Church  and  College 
fac’d  the  Sea  Shoar,  and  had  a  lofty  Steeple. 
The  Cathedral  was  a  noble  piece  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  adorn’d  with  two  rows  of  Pillars,  and 
had  a  lofty  Steeple.  The  Church  and  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Aufiin  Fryars  flood  upon  the  Banks 
of  the  River ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Domi¬ 
nicans  and  their  Convents  were  two  fine  pieces 
of  Workmanfhip,  beautified  with  a  double 
row  of  Pillars  of  excellent  Stone  :  But  the 
Dutch  having  this  City  furrendred  to  them  in 
the  Year  1662,  immediately  gave  Orders  for 
demoliftiing  great  part  of  the  Houfes,  and  all 
the  Churches  but  one,  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  a  narrower  Compafs,  and  render  the 
Fortifications  more  regular  j  and  they  have 
made  it  almoft  impregnable,  confidering  the 
part  of  the  World  it  ftands  in,  to  which  the 
Stones  of  the  Churches  they  pull’d  down  in  a 
great  meafure  contributed.  The  fimple  Vor- 
tuguefe  had  converted  them  indeed  to  pious 
Ufes ;  but  the  Dutch  knew  how  to  employ 
fuch  Materials  much  better :  And  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  all  over  the  Indies  they  think  one 
Church  fufficient  for  the  largeft  Cities,  info- 
much,  that  in  Batavia  it  felf  they  had  very 
lately  but  one  Dutch  Church. 

The  City  of  Cranganor  lies  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Vrtwganor-  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Cochin ,  and  was 
alfo  the  Capital  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  fame 
Name.  This  Place  was  poifefs’d  and  fortified 
by  the  Tortuguefe  foon  after  their  arrival  in 
India  s  but  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in 
January  1661-2.  The  Dutch  found  here  a  no¬ 
ble  College  of  Jefuits,  with  a  ftately  Library 
belonging  to  it,  and  it  having  once  been  the 
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Seat  of  a  Biftiop,  here  was  a  Cathedral,  and 
fix  or  feven  other  Churches,  which  underwent 
the  Fate  of  thofe  of  other  Places  which  the 
Dutch  conquer’d,  and  have  nothing  of  them 
remaining  but  their  Ruins.  Without  the  Walls 
was  the  College  of  Chanote ,  famous  for  the 
refort  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  hither, 
who  exercis’d  their  Religion  herein  the  Syrian 
Language.  They  had  alfo  a  Syrian  School  for 
the  Education  of  Youth,  and  feveral  Matters 
and  Priefts  of  their  own. 

Between  Cranganor  and  Calicut  lie  the  Towns  Panane. 
of  Panane  and  Tanor  ;  thefe  were  alfo  once  T*»*r. 
pottefs’d  by  the  Portuguefe.  At  Panane  it  was 
that  Vafca  de  Gama  treated  with  the  Samoriuy 
or  King  of  Calicut ,  concerning  their  Settlement 
on  thisCoaft ;  but  being  oppos’d  by  the  Moors , 
they  afterwards  attack’d  the  Place  in  Form 
and  took  it.  The  Dutch  fucceeded  the  Portu- 
guefe3  and  have  now  a  Faftory  here.  Tanor  is 
a  poor  ftragling  Place,  but  the  Europeans  refort 
hither  fometimes  on  account  of  the  Trade  : 

Both  thefe  Towns  are  reckon’d  to  be  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Calicut. 

The  City  of  Calicut  lies  in  n  Degrees,  20  Calicut. 
Minutes  N.  Lat.  It  was,  when  the  Portuguefe 
arriv’d  here,  the  greateft  Place  of  Trade  in 
India.  The  Moors  did  all  that  was  in  their  Power 
to  prevent  the  Portuguefe  fettling  here ;  where¬ 
upon  they  landed  a  Body  of  Troops,  and  built 
a  ftrong  Fort  to  defend  their  Pofleffion,  but 
were  driven  out  of  it  again  ;  tho’  others  fay 
it  was  demolifh’d  by  the  Portuguefe  themfelves, 
as  not  thinking  it  worth  maintaining :  But 
however  that  Matter  be,  the  Fort  is  now 
walh’d  away  by  the  Sea,  of  which  part  of  the 
Ruins  may  ftill  be  feen  at  low  Water.  Several 
European  Nations  have  .their  Factories,  and 
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Trade  hither  at  this  Day  without  reftraint  } 
and  particularly  the  Englifn.  It  is  a  large 
ftragling  Town,  and  the  Prince’s  Palace,  as 
’tis  call’d,  is  an  old  irregular  Building  out  of 
Repair,  which  he  feldom  vifits.  There  are  five 
white  Tombs  a  little  to  the  Northward  of  the 
Town,  which  ferve  as  a  Sea-mark  to  the  Sai¬ 
lors.  The  Samorin ,  or  King  of  this  Country, 
enter’d  into  an  Alliance  and  Confederacy 
with  the  Englijh  againft  the  Vortuguefe  in  the 
Year  i6i$\ 

Pamla.  About  five  and  thirty  Miles  North  of  Calicut 
(lands  the  Town  of  Vanolas  where  the  French 
have  a  Fadiory  ,•  this  is  reckon’d  to  be  in  the 
Territory  of  Cananor. 

Telicheny.  Five  Miles  farther  Northward  lies  Telicherry^ 
the  Englijh  have  built  a  (mail  Fort  here  to 
protedt  their  Trade,  which  confifts  chiefly  in 
Pepper.  This  Place  lies  in  the  Latitude  of 
ii  Degrees  yo  Minutes. 

Termapa -  The  Town  of  Termapatan  lies  a  little  further 

tan.  North,  and  two  Leagues  beyond,  the  City  of 
cananor.  Cananor ,  which  is  reckon’d  to  be  about  forty 
Leagues  North  of  Cochin.  Almeyda ,  the  Vortu¬ 
guefe  General,  eredted  a  Fort  here  with  the 
confent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Country,  which 
the  Dutch  took  from  them  in  the  Year  1663, 
and  maintain  it  to  this  Day. 

Mangalore.  Mangalore ,  as  has  been  already  obferv’d,  is 
the  Northern  Boundary  of  the  Coaft  of  Mala- 
bar ,  and  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  13  Degrees, 
fome  odd  Minutes,  juft  oppofite  to  Fort  St. 
George,  on  the  Cormandel  Coaft.  This  is  the 
greateft  Port  for  Rice  in  India ,  fupplying  not 
only  the  European  Ships  but  the  whole  Coaft 
of  Malabar.  The  Town  lies  a  little  up  a  River 
which  divides  it  felf  into  feveral  Branches  be¬ 
fore  it  falls  into  the  Sea,  the  Entrance  whereof 
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are  render’d  very  hazardous  by  a  dangerous 
Bar.  The  Trade  of  this  Place  is  free  for  all 
Nations,  tho’  the  Portuguefe  pretend  to  foine 
Dominion  here  ;  and  hoifting  a  Flag  upon 
their  Houfe,  command  all  Europeans ,  as  well 
as  Indian  Ships,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
Bufinefs,  and  not  to  purchafe  any  Rice  till 
they  have  fettled  the  Price  with  the  Natives, 
for  which  they  demand  a  premium,  but  are 
not  much  regarded  by  the  Europeans,  who 
make  their  Markets  notwithftanding  without 
their  permiffion. 

The  Malabar  Coaft,  as  it  is  ever  Green  and  Face 
Fruitful,  and  intermix’d  with  a  great  number  of  the 
of  Towns  and  Villages,  appears  extremely  Malabar 
Pleafant  to  the  Mariners  in  the  fair  Seafon  •  ^oa^- 
but  it  is  obferv’d,  that  the  Rains  begin  here 
much  fooner  than  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel , 
tho’  they  lye  in  the  fame  Climate,  and  are 
fcarce  an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  diftance, 
which  the  Learned  afcribe  to  the  high  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Gate  or  Balligate ,  which  divide  the 
Peninfula  from  North  to  South,  and  check  the 
Wefterly  Wind  which  brings  the  Rains  to 
both.  And  becaufe  it  is  often  very  wet  in-pherea- 
May  upon  the  Malabar  Coaft  when  the  Wea-fon  the 
ther  is  very  fair  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel ',  Rains  fall 
and  the  reft  of  India,  we  find  every  Writer  j~ooner. 
almoft  affirming  that  the  Seafons  are  directly  the'3™ 
oppofite,  and  thatVhen  it  is  Summer  upon  other 
one  Coaft  it  is  Winter  on  the  other  ,•  tho’  the  Coaft. 
Truth  is,  it  being  the  Wefterly  Wind  which 
ufually  brings  the  Rains,  the  Weftern  Side  of 
India  have  them  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  fooner 
than  the  Eaftern  Parts ;  and  I  cannot  but  fub- 
fcribe  to  that  Opinion,  that  one  great  Reafon 
there  is  fo  much  difference  is,  the  repulfe  the 
Winds  receive  from  the  Mountains  of  Gate , 
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and  nothing  is  more  common  in  all  Parts  cf 
the  World  than  for  thofe  Countries  to  have 
the  Rain  firft  that  lie  moft  to  the  Windward  : 
And  as  the  Rains  hang  longer  upon  this  fide 
of  India  than  the  other,  fo  it  is  obferv’d  that 
there  are  more  Rivers  here,  but  none  of 
them  very  large  the  Mountains  where  they 
rife  not  being  more  than  three  or  foorfcore 
Miles  from  the  Coaft. 

There  were  abundance  of  little  Pyrates 
upon  this  Coaft  formerly,  who  would  venture 
to  attack  the  Country  Ships,  but  the  European 
Veflels  are  of  too  great  Force  for  them  to 
manage,-  and  fince  there  have  been  fo  many 
European  Factories  upon  the  Coaft,  Englijh , 
Dutch ,  Danes  and  Portuguefe ,  they  do  not  fwarm 
fo  much  as  they  us’d  to  do. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Province  or  Kingdom 
or  Vt(iapouri  in  which  I  fh all  include  Canara^ 
(the’  fome  Writers  make  it  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Bifnagar)  for  1  find  the  King  of  Vift- 
apour  to  have  been  the  moft  formidable  Ene¬ 
my  the  City  of  Goa  had  to  contend  with  ; 
andG  a  br  ing  firuated  in  the  Diftritft  of  Canara t 
1  can’t  lee  bow  the  King  of  Vifijpour  fhould 
approach  the  Territories  of  the  Portuguefe  at 
Goa}  ur.lets  he  was  Sovereign  of  Canara  :  Be- 
iides,  1  don’t  apprehend  that  any  Ports  upon 
the  Weftern  Ocean  were  under  the  Dominion 
of  the  King  of  Bifnagar  ;  whereas  ’tis  certain, 
that  the  new  State  Sevxgi  form’d  out  of  Viji- 
apour,  extended  a  confiderable  way  along  the 
Weftern  Coaft  of  India ,  between  Malabar  and 
Decun  •  and  this  1  take  to  be  properly  rhe 
Country  of  Canara.  The  Boundaries  of  Viji- 
apour  feem  to  me  to  be  Decan  Proper  towards 
the  North,  the  Mountains  of  Gate,  which  fe- 
parate  it  from  Golconda  on  the  Eaft,  the 
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Country  of  Malabar  and  Bifnagar  on  the 
South.,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Weft  ,•  and 
according  to  this  Defcription,  the  Sea  Coaft 
wiil  extend  from  Mangalore 3  in  the  Latitude  of 
1;  Degrees  odd  Minutes,  to  Rajapore  in  the 
Latitude  of  17  Degrees,  not  much  lefs  than 
three  hundred  Miles.  I  fhall  firft  defcribe  the 
Situation  of  the  principal  Towns  upon  the 
Coaft,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Inland 
Country. 

And  the  firft  Town  of  any  Name  we  meet  narcdor. 
with  to  the  Northward  of  Mangalore  \S  Barcelor3 
or  Bacjuen,  in  the  Latitude  of  1 3  Deg.  49  Min. 
where  the  Dutch  have  a  Factory. 

A  little  further  to  the  Northward  ftands  th ecarwar. 
Town  of  Carwar,  in  the  Latitude  of  19  Deg. 

Here  the  Englijh  Eaft-lndia-Company  have  a 
fmall  Fort,  and  the  Country  about  it  produces 
the  beft  Pepper  in  India.  This  is  Laid  to  be  the 
pleafanteft  and  the  moft  healthful  Settlement 
the  Englijh  have  upon  the  Malabar  Coaft  ;  and 
in  the  Mouth  of  the  River,  in  Batte  Cove , 

Ships  ride  fecure  from  the  South  Weft  Mon- 
fon  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  River  is  deep 
enough  for  the  largeft  Ships  when  they  are 
in,  it  is  not  eafy  fora  Ship  of  Burden  to  gee 
over  the  Bar. 

From  Carivar  to  the  City  of  Goa  is  about 
30  Miles.  This  City  lies  in  the  Latitude  of 
!$■  Degrees  20  Minutes  North,  and  was  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Portuguefe  Dominions  in  India  3 
but  is  now  almoft  the  only  coniiderable Settle¬ 
ment  they  have  left.  It  lies  about  8  Miles 
up  the  River  Mmdoua ,  and  is  a  moft  fafe  and 
commodious  Harbour,  not  unlike  Portfmouths 
a  cercain  Captain  obferves ;  nor  is  it  inferior 
to  it  in  Strength,  at  leaft  it  appear'd  fo  to  the 
patch ?  who  block’d  it  up  for  leveral  Years, 
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but  cou’d  never  take  it,  tho’  they  made  them- 
felves  Mailers  of  moft  of  the  other  Tortuguefe 
Towns  upon  the  Coaft.  The  Ifland  whereon 
it  Hands  is  about  four  and  twenty  Miles  in 
Circumference:  The  Place  being  encompafs’d 
with  Hills  is  exceflive  hot,  and  fomething 
unhealthful.  The  whole  Ifland  is  inclofed 
with  a  high  Wall  fortified  with  Baftions  and 
Redoubts  ait  the  windings  of  the  River.  The 
Town  it  felf  firetches  two  Miles  in  length 
along  the  Channel,  upon  uneven  Ground* 
and  lome  will  have  it  that  ic  (lands  upon  juft 
feven  Hills,  like  old  Rome ;  but  it  is  not  more 
than  half  a  Mile  in  breadth  :  However  the 
Walls  that  encompafs  the  Fields  and  Gardens 
about  Goa,  are  not  lefs  than  twelve  Miles  in 
Circuit.  The  Tortuguefe  ha7e  rendred  the 
accefs  to  this  Place  extremely  difficult  by  the 
Caftles  and  Redoubts  on  each  fide  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  At  the  Entrance  on  the  Left,  upon  the 
Point  of  the  Ifland  of  Rardes ,  is  a  Fort  call’d 
Jguada,  with  ftrong  Works,  and  the  Guns 
level  with  the  Water.  On  the  Top  of  the  Hill, 
near  the  Channel,  is  a  long  Wall  planted 
with  Cannon  ;  and  oppofite  to  it  the  Caftle 
call’d  Nojira  Signiora  do  Cabo,  Or,  cur  Lady  of 
the  Cepe,  built  in  the  Ifland  of  Goa.  Two 
Miles  within  the  Channel  is  another  Caftle 
call’d  do’s  Key’s,  Or,  the  King’s,  well  fortified, 
and  Cannon  level  with  the  Water  ;  and  here 
the  new  Viceroys  take  Poffeffion  on  their 
Arrival.  Near  this  Fort  is  a  Monaftery  of 
Francifcans  •  and  oppofite  to  it,  and  within 
Cannon  (hot,  the  Fort  of  Gafpar  Dias.  Beyond 
thefe  Caftles  the  Channel  grows  narrower, 
viz,,  from  two  Miles  to  about  a  Mile  broad  ; 
and  the  Banks  being  planted  with  the  fineft 
Fruic  Trees  India  affords,  yield  a  moft  agree¬ 
able 
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able  Landskip ;  and  what  adds  much  to  it  is, 
the  elegant  Country  Seats  and  little  Villages 
intermix’d  with  them  :  This  delightful  Scene 
continues  for  fix  or  feven  Miles,  till  you  come 
to  Goa. 

Half  way  up  the  River,  on  the  right  Bank, 
is  a  Place  call’d  Paffo  de  Dungi ,  where  the 
Viceroys  fromerly  refided  :  And  here  begins 
a  Wall  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  which  runs 
two  Miles  in  length,  and  ferves  for  a  Caufey, 
or  Foot  Way,  when  the  Country  is  over¬ 
flow’d.  At  the  End  of  this  the  City  begins ; 
and  thus  far  Ships  may  come  up  after  they 
are  unloaded. 

The  Channel  runs  feveral  Miles  further  up 
the  Country,  dividing  it  into  little  fruitful 
Iflands  and  Peninfula’s,  which  fupply  the  City 
with  plenty  of  all  manner  of  Provifions  ; 

And  here,  in  an  Evening,  are  to  be  feen  a 
multitude  of  Boats  of  the  better  Sort  of  People 
who  come  ouc  of  Town  to  take  the  frefh  Air, 
and  divert  themfelves  with  thofe  charming 
Landskips  which  prefenc  themfelves  all  the 
way  up  the  River. 

Adjoyning  to  the  Port  of  Goa  is  that  call’d 
Murmagon ,  made  by  another  Channel  which 
runs  between  the  Ifland  of  Goa  and  the  Penin- 
fula  of  Salfette :  Thefe  two  Channels  meet  at 
St.  Lawrence,  and  form  the  Ifland  of  Goa ,  which 
contains  thirty  Villages.  As  you  encer  the 
Port,  on  the  the  Right  Hand  is  the  Penin- 
fula  of  Salfette ,  which  is  twenty  Miles  in  length 
and  about  fixty  in  Circumference  j  and  in  m  ' 
the  fifty  Villages  which  are  upon  it  does  not 
contain  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  Souls.  On  the 
Left  is  the  other  Peninfula  of  Bardes ,  which  is 
about  4f  Miles  in  Compafs,  and  contains 
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2§  Villages.  Here  ftand  the  two  Forts  of 
Aguda  and  Reys  already  mentioned. 

The  Houfes  in  Goa  are  built  with  Stone, 
and  very  Magnificent ;  but  efpecially  the 
Viceroy’s  Palace.  The  Cathedral  is  large, 
arch’d  and  divided  into  three  Ifles  by  twelve 
Columns,  which,  as  well  as  the  Chapels,  are 
curioufly  adorn’d  with  a  Variety  of  Figures. 
The  Archbifhop’s  Palace  is  Spacious  and 
Magnificent ;  there  are  in  it  feveral  fine 
Galleries  and  noble  Apartments,  but  he  ufu- 
ally  refides  at  a  Palace  in  the  Country  which 
ftands  upon  a  Hill  on  the  fide  of  the  River 
coming  up  to  Goa ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cool 
Air.  The  bare  footed  Francifcans  have  one 
of  the  fineft  Churches  in  Goa  ;  ic  is  fmall,  but 
looks  like  one  entire  Mafs  of  Gold,  there  is  fo 
much  of  ic  about  the  High  Altar  and  in  the 
eight  Chapels  on  the  Sides  ;  and  the  Roof  is 
adorn’d  with  Fret  Work.  There  are  many 
other  fair  Churches  and  beautiful  Palaces  in 
this  City,  with  Monafteries  of  Dominicans , 
Aufiin  Fryarsi  Francifcans ,  bared  footed  Carmc- 
litesi  Jefuits  and  Capuchins,  with  Nunneries  for 
the  other  Sex  ;  and  in  fhort  there  is  fo  nume¬ 
rous  a  Clergy  that  fome  have  affirm’d  they 
make  one  half  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  have  a  Viceroy  who  governs  the  Laity 
here,  and  has  the  command  of  all  the  Portu- 
guefe  Settlements,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  China  ;  but  the  Clergy  are  under  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Archbifliop  :  Here  is  alfo  an 
Inquifitor  General,  whofe  Court  was  the 
Terror  of  thefe  Parts  when  Goa  was  in  a 
flouriffiing  Condition.  There  are  fix  or  eight 
Judges  which  compofe  the  Sovereign  Court, 
or  Council,  who  adminifter  juftice  in  Civil 
and  Criminal  Caufes,  and  who  determine  all 
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Appeals  from  other  Settlements.  And  tho’ 
the  Pmuguefe  Dominions  are  now  reduc’d  to 
very  narrow  Bounds,  the  King  ftill  appoints 
his  feveral  Generals  and  Commanders  as  for¬ 
merly,  one  is  call’d  General  of  Ormus ,  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  North ,  &c.  but  they  enjoy  little 
more  than  the  Honour  of  thofe  Titles. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Goas  and  the  Villages 
under  its  Jurifdi&ion,  are  not  one  tenth  pare 
of  them  Fortuguefe ,  but  chiefly  the  Defendants 
of  Fortuguefe  Fathers  and  Canarin  Mothers,  who 
are  as  black  asjet  $  their  Iflfue  are  of  a  deeper 
Tawny  than  the  Fortuguefe  of  Europe.  The 
chief  Merchants  and  Tradefmen  of  Goa  are 
Fagans  or  Mahometans ,  and  have  a  quarter  of 
the  Town  allotted  them  ,•  but  are  not  fuffer’d 
the  publick  Exercife  of  their  Religion. 

The  Raja ,  who  is  defended  from  Scvagi  the 
V ifiapour  Rebel,  is  the  next  Neighbour  to  the 
Fortuguefe ,  with  whom  they  are  fometimes  at 
War ;  but  moft  commonly  have  a  pretty  good 
Correfpondence,  there  being  nothing  to  be 
got  but  Blows  on  either  flde.  The  Portugucfe 
are  not  in  a  Condition  to  extend  their  Do¬ 
minions,  or  the  Raja  to  make  a  Conqueft  of 
Goa. 

The  Fortuguefe  have  been  in  pofleffion  of 
this  City  upwards  of  two  hundred  Years :  It 
was  furpriz’d  by  Alphonfo  de  Albuquerque  in  the 
Year  ijo8,  and  re-taken  by  Ida l  Chan ,  who 
was  then  Sovereign  of  this  part  of  India,  but 
Albuquerque  foon  after  recover’d  it  again  ; 
and  the  Fortuguefe  having  rebuilt  and  beauti¬ 
fied  the  Town,  made  it  the  Capital  of  all 
their  Settlements  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  only  Town  of  Note  upon  the  Coajl , 
to  the  Northward  of  Goa ,  in  the  Province  of 

Vifiapour , 
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Vifiapour,  is  Rajapour,  which  lies  in  17  Degrees 
of  N.  Lat.  but  the  Reader  muft  take  care  to 
diftinguiftl  it  from  Dmule  Rajapour,  which  lies 
further  Northward  in  the  Kingdom  of  Decan. 

Vifiapour  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  and 
ijiapour.  tjie  antjent  3eat  Gf  Kings  before  the 

Mogul  fubdued  them,  is  an  Inland  Town 
lying  in  17  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  Lon¬ 
gitude  7 This  City,  ancient  Writers  tell 
us,  was  four  or  five  Leagues  in  Circumference, 
ftrongly  fortified  with  a  double  Wall,  and 
adorn’d  with  many  magnificent  Structures  ,* 
but  whatever  it  was  formerly,  it  is  now  fallen 
from  its  Grandeur  ;  and  Modern  Travellers 
find  it  to  be  a  poor  ftragling  Town,  with  an 
old  Cattle  of  no  great  Strength.  The  Mogul 
in  all  his  Conquefts  feems  to  negledf  the  great 
Towns,  or  rather  choofes  to  have  them  lie 
open  and  unfortified,  that  they  may  not  be 
feiz’d  and  maintain’d  againtt:  him. 

To  the  South  Weft  of  VifupourYiQs  the  Town 
ou.apoitr.  o£  sotiiayour^  near  the  Bank?  0f  the  River 

Chrtfiena.  Here  was  anciently  one  of  the 
King  of  Vijiapour’s  Palaces. 

,  ,  Raolconda  on  the  Borders  of  Golconda,  is  fa- 

ai>  con  a'  mous  for  its  Diamond  Mines.  We  find  the 
Names  of  feveral  otherTowns  in  Writers,  but 
as  they  do  not  give  us  their  Situation,  or  an 
account  of  any  thing  they  are  remarkable 
for,  I  proceed  to  the  next  Province. 

Decan  The  Kingdom  of  t Decar/,  in  which  I  {hall 
include  B^lligate,  is  bounded  by  Cambay,  or 
Guzarate  towards  the  North,  Golconda  and  Berar 
towards  the  Eaft,  Vtfuipour  towards  c he  South, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Weft. 

The  chief  Towns  upon  the  Coaft  are  Dabuls 
Dunde- Rajapore,  Choul  and  Bombay.  Thofe  of 
the  Infland  Country  are  /Jurengabad3  Doltobad , 
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Chitanagary  Beder ,  Amadanager ,  Condelon  and 
Indeloai. 

Dabul  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  17  Degrees  45*  DdttU 
Min.  about  fix  Miles  from  the  Sea,  and  is  by 
feme  reckoned  to  be  in  the  Kingdom  of  Vifi- 
apour.  The  Portuguefe  polfefs’d  themfelves  of 
it  in  the  Year  ifo8,  but  it  was  taken  front 
them  again,  and  faid  at  prefent  to  be  fubjeft 

tO  Sevagi.  * 

Dunde-Rajapore  lies  above  40  Leagues  to  DanJ 
the  Northward  of  Dabul,  in  the  Latitude  of 
18  Deg.  27  Min.  and  tour  Leagues  furcher 
North  ftands  the  Town  of  Choul}  it  is  leatedc^“/# 
on  a  Plain  fix  Miles  from  the  Sea,  on  the 
Bank  of  a  River,  which  at  Flood  will  carry 
Veffels  of  Burthen  up  to  the  City  :  It  has  a 
good  Wall,  and  other  Fortifications  in  the 
modern  Way,*  and  the  Fort  Elmoro  fecures 
the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour  which  was  buitc 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Year  1^20,  its  Terri¬ 
tory  extends  fix  Miles  from  ttie  City,  and 
borders  on  the  Country  of  Sevagi ,  to  the  South. 

Bombay y  or  rather  Boonbay  Fort  and  Ifland  lie 
about  40  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Dunde-  Bomya1 
Rajaporey  in  the  Latitude  of  19  Degrees  Tne  m  **' 
Portuguese ,  who  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  it  foon 
after  their  coming  to  India,  gave  it  the  Name 
of  Boonbay,  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  Harbour, 
being  capable,  ’tis  faid,  of  containing  a  thou- 
fand  Veffels.  The  King  of  Portugal ,  in  the 
Year  1665,  transferr’d  the  Property  of  it  to 
King  Charles  II.  on  his  Marriage  with  the 
Princefs  Katherine ,  the  Infanta  of  Portugaly  as 
part  of  her  Fortune  \  and  his  Majeffy  made  a 
Prefent  of  it  fometime  after  to  the  Englijh 
Eafi -India  Company. 

The  Ifland  of  Bombay  is  about  feven  Miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  Circumference. 

F  The 
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The  chief  Town  is  a  Mile  in  length,  but  the 
Houfes  are  low  and  mean,  except  fome  few 
belonging  to  the  Englifh  and  Portuguefe.  The 
Fort  is  ftrong  and  regularly  fortified,  having 
120  pieces  of  Cannon  mounted,  and  {lands  a  £ 
fome  diflance  from  the  Town.  They  have 
no  good  Water  but  what  they  preferve  in 
Ciflerns  in  the  time  of  the  Rains ;  that  which 
their  Wells  afford  has  a  brackifh  Tall :  Thofe 
who  can  afford  it  fend  above  a  Mile  further 
up  the  Bay,  where  there  is  a  good  Spring,  for 
what  they  drink.  There  are  three  or  four 
other  little  Towns  upon  the  Ifland  where  the 
Portuguefe  have  their  Churches ;  and  both  Pa- 
gans  and  Mahometans  are  allow  'd  the  free  Ex- 
ercife  of  their  Religion. 

The  Ifland  is  but  Barren,  it  feems,  and  does 
not  produce  half  Grain  enough  to  fubfifl  the 
Inhabitants ;  but  they  are  fupply’d  very  rea- 
fonably  from  the  neighbouring  Countries. 
What  they  abound  in  moll,  and  what  the 
Eilates  of  the  Ifland  conflfl  in  is  their 
Groves  of  Coconut  Trees.  Their  Gardens 
alfo  produce  Mangoes,  Jacks,  and  other 
Indian  Fruits;  and  they  make  pretty  large 
Quantities  of  Salt  with  very  little  Troube 
fiom  the  Sea  Water,  which  being  let  into 
liccie  Pits,  the  Sun  extracts  the  Moiflure,  and 
the  Salt  is  left  behind. 

The  Inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  feveral 
Nations,  Englijh ,  Tortuguefe  and  T  dims,  s- 
mounting,  as  ’tis  faid,  to  fifty  or  fixty  thou- 
fand.  The  Prefident  of  Surat  Is  ufuaily 
Governor  of  the  Place,whohasa  Deputy  here, 
and  Courts  of  Juftice  afrer  the  Model  of  En¬ 
gland.  And  the  Governor,  wh^nhe  is  upon  the 
Ifland,  appears  in  gieater  State  than  rhe 
Governor  of  Fort  St. George.  being  attended, 

when 
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when  he  goes  abroad,  by  two  Troops  of  Moors 
and  Bandarins  with  their  Standards. 

Bombay ,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  is 
rot  the  molt  healthful  Place  in  the  World, 

Fevers,  Fluxes,Scurvy,  and  a  Diftemper  call’d 
the  Barbiers ,  which  enervates  the  whole  Body, 
fo  that  a  Man  can  hardly  ftir  Hand  or  Foot, 
are  frequent  among  them  ;  and  the  French 
Difeafe  is  no  where  more  common.  The 
Natives,  and  thofe  who  are  feafon’d  to  the 
Country,  en'joy  a  tolerable  State  of  Health, 
and  live  to  a  good  old  Age  ,•  and  thofe  who 
go  over  young  do  pretty  well. 

Both  the  Dutch  and  the  Mogul,  in  their  Attempts 
turns,  have  endeavour’d  to  make  themfelves0f  the 
Matters  of  Bombay ,  but  have  been  hitherto  Dutch 
difappointed.  So  lately  as  1688.  the  Mogul  the 
General  landed  2tooo  Men  upon  the  Ifland, 
and  attack  d  the  Fort ;  but  not  being  able  to  Bombay* 
carry  it,  came  to  a  Treaty  with  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  retir’d  ,*  but  the  Villages  and 
Plantations  in  the  Ifland  fuffer’d  very  much 
by  the  Enterprize,  for  which  the  Governor, 

Sir  John  Child ,  was  defervedly  blamed,  hav¬ 
ing  made  no  Preparations  to  prevent  a 
Defcent.  It  was  obferv’d  in  this  Siege, 
that  the  Indians  made  their  Trenches  fo  thick 
and  high  that  they  entirely  cover’d  them- 
felves  from  the  Shot  of  the  Fort ;  but  had  our 
People  had  a  good  ftock  of  Grenades  and 
Bombs,  they  could  not  have  thus  fecur’d 
themfelves;  the  Ifland  wrou’d  foon  have  been 
too  hot  for  the  Indians ,  who  never  ufe  Shells 
themfelves,  nor  is  there  any  thing  they  dread 
more,  as  the  Europeans  have  experienc’d.  This 
Ifland,  at  the  time  of  the  Rains,  produces  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  venomous  Creatures,  which  grow  to 
an  unreafonable  magnitude;  The  Reverend 
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Mr  Ovhgton,  lately  Chaplain  to  King  William s 
who  was  upon  che  Place,  allures  us  that  their 
Spiders  grow  to  the  Bignefsof  a  Man’sTbumb, 
and  that  their  Toads  are  almoR  as  big  asDucks. 

The  Ifland  of  Canorin  (which  lome  call 
Salfttr )  lies  a  little  to  the  North  of  Bombay , 
feparaced  from  ic  only  by  a  Channel  of  half 
a  Vlile  wide,  which  is  fordable  at  low  Water. 
This  Ifland  is  twenty  Miles  in  length,  feven- 
teen  in  breadth,  and  about  feventy  round  : 
It  belongs  to  the  Portuguefe ,  and  is  parcell’d 
out  among  fuch  Gentlemen  as  havedeferv’d 
well  of  the  Crown,  and  live  here  like  fo 
many  Princes,  the  common  People  being  ob- 
lig  d  to  manure  their  Grounds,  and  ferve 
them  as  their  VafTals. 

The  chief  Town  is  Bandora ,  and  there  are 
feveral  Monafteries  upon  it ;  the  Jefuits  parti¬ 
cularly  have  a  noble  College  which  is  forti¬ 
fied  and  defended  by  feveral  Batteries  of 
Guns.  The  Land  near  the  Sea  is  low,  and 
cut  into  feveral  Canals,  and  produces  Rice, 
Sugar-Canes,  and  Ir.dtan  Fruits  in  abudance  ; 
but  the  middle  of  the  Ifland  is  Mountainous. 
There  are,  bcfides  the  Gentlemens  Seats 
which  are  difpers’d  over  the  Ifland,  feveral 
Villages  of  Portuguefe,  Moors  and  Pagans,  who 
live  in  wretched  thatch’d  Cottages,  and  go 
perfedly  Naked,  except  a  little  Cloth  to 
conceal  what  every  Body  hides  ;  they  wear 
Bracelets  upon  their  Legs  and  Arms  made  of 
Glafs  for  want  of  better. 

There  is  a  Pagoda,  or  Indian  Temple  in  this 
Ifland,  which  is  look’d  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
Wonders  of  Afia,  and  fome  will  have  it  to  be 
the  Work  of  Ahxander  the  Great.  I  wcu’d 
have  tranfcrib’d  the  Defcription  Father  Ge- 
miu  gives  of  it  ;  but  the  Relation  is  fo  con- 
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fus'd  that  it  will  give  the  Reader  but  a  very 
imperfed  Ideaof  it.  ThisTemple  ftands  upon 
the  Declivity  of  a  high  Hill,  and  is  cut  out  of 
a  folid  Rock  :  The  Afcent  to  it  is  very  grand, 
by  a  vaft  number  of  Steps  ;  the  Doors  and 
Columns  are  magnificent,  the  Roof  is  arch’d, 
and  the  Temple  divided  into  three  Ifies  by 
thirty  noble  Columns,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
there  is  a  kind  of  Cupola  ,•  it  is  full  of  fuch 
Images  as  are  found  in  other  Indian  Temples ; 
but  asv  for  the  reft  of  the  Defcripdon  I  con- 
fefs  l  ean  make  but  very  little  of  it,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  a  neighbouring  Ifland 
call’d  Elephant  a ,  from  the  Statue  of  an  El  z- Elephant*. 
phant  cut  in  Stone  as  large  as  the  Life. 

This  Statue  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  Field, 
and  is  feen  as  foon  as  you  land  upon  the  Ifland. 

There  is  alfo  the  Figure  of  a  Horfe  cut  out 
in  Stone  with  great  Exacftnefs.  This  Ifland 
alfo  is  famous  for  an  Indian  Temple,  which, 
like  the  other,  ftands  on  a  Hill,  and  is  cut 
out  of  a  very  hard  Rock  of  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Foot  Square  ;  fixteen  Pillars  cut 
out  of  the  Rock,  being  three  Foot  and  a  half 
Diameter  each,  feem  defign’d  to  fupport  the 
weighty  Roof.  On  the  Tides  of  the  Temple 
are  the  Figures  of  forty  or  fifty  Men,  twelve 
or  fifteen  Foot  high;  fome  of  thefeGigantick 
Figures  have  three  Heads,  others  fix  Arms; 
fome  of  them  wear  Ornamental  Crowns,  o- 
thers  have  Scepters  in  their  Hands ;  fome  of 
them  are  reprefented  leaning  upon  a  Woman, 
others  on  the  Head  of  a  Cow,  the  great  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Indian  Worfhip,  Here  we  fee  one 
taking  a  Woman  by  the  Chin,  while  others 
are  hewing  Children  in  pieces ;  and  above 
the  Headspfmoftof  them  are  abundance  of 
little  human  Figures  hovering  in  the 
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reprefented  with  chearful  Afpe<fts.  The  Tma~ 
ges  of  thofe  Gigantick  Men,  to  which  the 
Indians  pay  a  profound  Veneration,  and  wor¬ 
ship  as  fo  many  Demi-Gods,  according  to 
their  own  Records,  were  the  firft  Race  of 
Mortals,  whofe  Defendants  are  dwindled 
into  the  prefent  Pigmy  fize  :  They  tell  us 
alfo  that  this  was  occafion’d  by  a  univerfal 
Degeneracy  of  Manners ;  and  infinuate  that 
this  firft  Race  of  Giants  were  only  capable  of 
compleating  thefe  prodigious  Works,  and 
confequently  that  they  are  of  great  Antiquity, 
and  deferve  our  Admiration. 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  Situation 
of  the  Inland  Towns  •  and  firft  of  Aurengabad, 
which  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt  by  the  late 
Emperor  Aure.ngz.ebe ,  who  refided  there  while 
he  was  Viceroy  of  this  Province  for  his 
Father  Cha  Jehan.  It  is  fituate  in  19  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude,  and  abour  the  76th  De¬ 
gree  of  Longitude,  reckoning  from  the  Meri¬ 
dian  of  London,  and  ftands  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  Miles  South  Eaft  of  Surat ;  and 
tho’  it  be  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  has  no 
Walls.  Here  Aurengzebe  ereded  a  fine  Mofque 
in  honour  of  his  beloved  Wife  who  died  ia 
this  Town  :  It  is  cover’d  with  a  noble  Dome, 
with  four  Minarets  or  Spires,  and  is  built  of 
white  polifh’d  Stone  refembling  Marble. 
There  are  feveral other  fair  Mofques,  Bagnio’s, 
and  publick  Buildings  in  the  Place  built  of 
Free  Stone,  and  pretty  high.  The  Streets 
are  wide  and  planted  with  Trees ;  and  it  is  a 
Town  of  confiderable  Trade. 

Doltabad  is  feven  or  eight  Miles  to  the 
Northward  of  Aurengabad  :  This  was  a  Place 
of  great  Trade  till  Aurengz*ebe  remov’d  it  to 
Aurengabad,  This  City  is  indifferently  large, 
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but  much  longer  than  broad,  and  it  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  Wall  of  Free  Stone  :  Ic  had  a 
very  ftrorg  Citadel,  the  Wall  being  cue  out 
of  a  Rock.  There  were  alfo  three  ocher  Forts 
in  the  time  of  the  Decan  War;  but  now  the 
Mogul  is  Mafter  of  all  the  Country  beyond, 
thefe  are  probably  run  to  ruin  like  the  other 
fortified  Places. 

Four  or  Five  Miles  from  Doltabad  are  the 
famous  Pagods  of  Elora ,  fo  call’d  from  their  °f 
ftanding  near  that  Place  :  There  area  pro-  °'a ‘ 
digious  Number  of  them,  infomuch  that  they 
fill  a  Plain  of  five  or  fix  Miles  on  the  Top  of 
a  high  Rock,  and  are  moft  of  them  cut  out  of 
it :  It  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  t5  deferibe 
them  ;  and  the  Figures  and  the  Architecture 
being  much  the  fame  as  in  thofe  already 
mentioned,  it  is  altogether  unneceffary.  I 
fhall  only  mention  one  of  thefe  Buildings,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ufe  the  Term,  which 
is  three  Temples  one  upon  another,  with  their 
feveral  Doors,  Pillars,  Walls  and  Roof,  all 
hewn  out  of  the  folid  Rock  ;  but  thefe  Pagods 
are  not  very  lofty,  fcarce  any  of  them  more 
than  forty  Foot  in  height ;  nor  have  they 
any  Light  but  what  they  receive  at  the  Door. 

The  common  Tradition  runs  here  as  in  other 
Places,  that  they  were  made  by  a  Race  of 
Giants,  but  how  long  fince  none  of  their 
|  Priefts  or  Bramines  pretend  to  determine. 

Chitinagar  ftands  about  63  Leagues  to  thec^,^r 
Southward  of  Aurengabad ,  and  is  remarkable 
only  for  a  fine  Pagoda3  and  an  unfinifh’d  Palace, 
which  one  of  the  Raja’s  of  this  Country  began, 
but  did  not  live  to  fee  compleated. 

Beder  Rands  about  22  Leagues  North  Weft 
Fr<">m  Bagnc- gar 3  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda :  e  er’ 
tc  is  a  great  Town,  and  iurrouoded  with  a 
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Brick  Wall  and  Towers.  There  is  no  part  of 
India ,  where  the  Pagan  Natives  are  more  bi- 
gotted  to  cheirSuperftitions  than  here  :  They 
have  a  multitude  of  Pagodas  with  monftrcus 
Figures,  more  likely,  as  a  certain  Traveller 
obferves,  to  create  Horror  than  Devotion 
in  the  Worfhippers. 

Condelvai:  ^ ondelvai3  and  Indelvai}  are  both  of  them 
great  Towns,  upon  the  borders  of  Golcondai 
where  ’tis  faid  the  beft  Sword  Blades  in  India 
are  made. 

rj}mada-  Amadanagar  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  18  De- 
nagar.  grees,  fome  odd  Minutes,  and  is  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Dabul ;  it  was 
formerly  the  Seat  of  an  Indian  Prince,  but  I 
don’t  obferve  it  is  remarkable  for  any  thing  at 
this  Day. 

From  Decan  we  travel  Eaftward  to  the  Pro- 
Golconda.  Vince  or  Kingdom  of  Golconda :  Golconda  is 
bounded  by  Orixa  on  the  North,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  Eaft,  Btfnagar  and  Cormandel 
on  the  South,  and  Decan  on  the  Weft  ;  and 
isfituate  between  the  ifth  and  19th  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude.  This  Province  is  three 
hundred  Miles  in  length,  and  upwards,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  South-weft  End  of  it,  to 
the  North-eaft ;  and  is  from  one  hundred  and 
Chief  fifty,  to  two  hundred  Miles  in  breadth.  The 
Towns*  chief  Towns  upon  the  Coaft,  ar q  Mifulipatan, 
Madepollom,  NaJ]Upor3  Vi&acapatan ,  and  Bimla - 
patan  :  The  Inland  T owns  are  Bagnagary  Gol- 
conda,  Tenara ,  and  Gant  or  Coulour. 
w  /•  ),  Mafulipatan  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  16  De- 
tan.  >P  ’  grees,  30  M.  North  Latitude,  Long.  81  from 
the  Meridian  of  London.  It  is  a  Town  of  good 
Trade,  pretty  large  and  populous,  and  both 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  Fa&ories  here. 
The  Buildings  are  mean*  after  the  Indian 
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manner,  nor  is  the  Situation  to  be  admired, 
it  {landing  on  a  Morafs  at  the  Mouth  of  a 
River,  and  confequently  not  healthful. 

What  render’d  it  famous,  was  the  Trade  which 
was  driven  for  Diamonds  and  preciousStones, 
as  well  as  Chines,  Calicoes  and  Mullins,  at 
this  Port.  Madepollom  lies  a  little  to  the  North -MadepoU 
ward  of  Mafulipatan ;  here  the  EngUJh  have 
nother  fmall  Fadtory.  This  is  a  much  more 
healtful  Situation  than  Mafulipatan. 

Forty-four  or  5-0  Miles  North-eaft  of  Mafu-  NaJJifore. 
lipatani  Hands  the  Town  of  Nafjlpore,  where 
the  Dutch  have  a  Fadlory  ,•  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Miles  further,  North-eaft,  is  the  Town 
of  Viz,acapatan)  where  the  Englifh  have  a  Fa -vizacapu. 
dlory  ;  and  at  Bimlepatan ,  fourteen  Miles  fur- tan- 
ther  Northward,  is  aDutch  Fadtory.  Thefe  ar 
the  principal  Towns  upon  the  Sea  Coaft  fan‘ 
Bagnagar}  which  is  the  Metropolis  of  Golconda  b^agar. 
is  an  Inland  Town,  in  the  Latitude  of  17 
Degrees,and  lies  about  Forty-five  Miles  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Vifiapouri  and  an  Hundred  and 
thirty  to  the  Weftward  of  Mafulipatan.  This 
was  a  large  flourifhing  City,  when  Gnlconda. 
was  under  the  Dominion  of  its  own  Prince. 

The  King’s  Palace  was  three  Hundred  and 
Fourfcore  Paces  in  length,  and  built  of  Stone, 
as  were  the  Palaces  of  the  great  Omrahs.  There 
werefeveral  Noble  Squares  alfo  in  the  Town, 
and  their  RefervatoriesforWater,or  Tanques, 
as  they  are  called,  were  much  admired  by 
Foreigners.  One  of  thefe  was  a  Square  of 
two  hundred  Paces  on  each  fide,  lin’d  with 
Stone,  and  Stone  Steps  down  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  In  the  middle  flood  an  elegant  Build¬ 
ing,  being  an  0ttagon3  two  Stories  high, 
with  a  Door  in  every  Angle,  furrrounded 
with  Galleries  and  Balconies,  and  Fountains 
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playing  on  every  Side,  which  fell  into  the 
Tanque,and  afforded  a  refrefhing  Coolnefs  in 
the  hotteft  Seafon.There  are  largeTanques  to 
be  found  at  almoft  every  great  Town,  but 
not  always  fo  large  or  commodious  as  this, 
there  being  very  little  other  Water  to  be  had 
from  the  Time  of  the  Rains  till  they  return 
again,  which  is  feven  or  eight  Months.  But 
tho’  they  are  at  fo  much  Labour  and  Charge 
in  making  their  Tanques,  their  Houfes  are 
for  the  moft  part  of  no  better  Materials  than 
Thatch  and  Clay,  and  moft  of  them  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  Foot  high :  They  ferve  for 
little  elfe  but  to  fleep  in,  no  Bufinefs  is  tranf- 
a&ed  within  Doors,  even  the  great  Men  have 
little  Sheds  or  Piazzas  before  their  Doors, 
where  they  entertain  Strangers,  and  tranfad 
their  Affairs. 

The  Town  and  Caftle  of  Golconda>  where 
the  King  frequently  keeps  his  Court,  is  about 
four  or  five  Miles  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Bagna - 
gar  ,*  It  ftands  upon  a  high  Hill  and  has  a  no¬ 
ble  Profped,  but  there  are  few  good  Build¬ 
ings  befides  the  Palace.  The  Sepulchres  of 
the  Kings  of  Golconda  are  about  two  Musket 
fhot  from  the  Caftle,  and  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  Ground,  every  one  of  them  being  in  a  fe- 
parate  Garden.  You  afcend  the  Chappel 
which  contains  the  Tomb,  by  fix  or  feven 
Stone  fteps ;  it  is  fquare,  and  furrounded  by 
a  Gallery  with  open  Arches  about  forty  Foot 
high,  and  cover’d  with  a  Dome  j  the  Infide  is 
full  of  Lamps,  and  the  Floor  cover’d  with  a 
Carpet ;  over  the  Tomb  itfelf  is  a  kind  of  Pall 
of  flower’d  Sattin,  which  falls  upon  the 
Ground  ;  and  feveral  Religious  attend  here  to 
keep  the  Lights  and  all  things  in  Order :  At 
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leaft  thus  it  was  till  the  late  Conqueft  of  this 
Country  by  th z  Mogul. 

At  Tanera,  a  Town  about  five  Miles  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Bagnagar ,  the  King  of  Golconda 
had  another  Palace.  But  what  has  render’d 
this  Country  Famous,  and  in  the  End  pro¬ 
cur’d  the  Deftrudtion  of  it,  are  the  Diamond 
Mines  ;  for  when Aureng&ebe  once  underftood 
the  Riches  of  thefe  Mines,  he  never  defifted 
till  he  had  dethron’d  the  Prince,  and  made 
himfelf  Mafter  of  them :  His  Pretence  indeed 
was,  that  the  People  were  Hereticks,  of  the 
Terfian  Se<51:,  and  therefore  he  thought  himfelf 
oblig’d  in  Confidence  to  difpoffefs  the  Grace- 
lefs  Wretches  of  their  Treafure  and  their 
Country,  and  accordingly,  about  the  Year 
1686.  he  made  the  Kingof  Golconda  aPrifioner, 
and  his  Kingdom  a  Province  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire,  as  it  is  at  this  Day. 

At  Gani  or  Contour  was  a  famous  Mine,  difi- 
cover’d  about  about  200  Years  fince.  This 
Town  lies  upwards  of  100  Miles  Eaft  of  Bag¬ 
nagar:  But  of  this  and  the  other  Mines  of 
Golconda ,  the  beft  account  that  we  meet  with 
was  fient  from  India  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  is  as  follows. 

The  Reader  will  obferve ,  that  this  Account  of  the 
Diamond  Mines  in  Golconda  and  Vifiapour, 
was  written  between  thirty  and  forty  Tears  ago  ; 
before  thofe  Kingdoms  were  abfolutely  Conquer’d 
by  the  Mogul. 

An  Ac- 

TH  E  Diamond  Mines  on  the  Coaft  ofc®unc.  °f 
Coromandel ,  of  which  I  have  vifited  fie- 
veral,  are  generally  adjacent  to  rocky  Hills,  Mines 
or  Mountains,  whereof  begins  a  great  Ledge  of  Golem- 
or  Range,  near  Cape  Comorin .  extending  in*  *nd  f&. 
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Breadth  about  fifty  Englifh  Miles,  fome  con- 
joyning,  others  fcatter’d  ;  and  running  thence 
in  length  quite  through  Bengal a.  In,  among, 
and  near  thefe  Hills,  in  feveral  Places,  are 
known  to  be  (as  it  is  believ’d  nioft  of  them 
have)  Mines. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Viftapore ,  are 
known  to  have  Mines,  lufficier.t  to  furnifh 
all  the  World  plentifully  with  Diamonds  ;  but 
their  Kings  permit  digging  only  in  fome 
Places  appointed,  left,  as  it  is  imagin’d,  they 
fhould  become  too  common  ;  and  withal,  for 
fear  of  tempting  the  threatning  Greatnefs  of 
Aureng&ebe,  forbidding  alfo  thofe  Places  that 
afford  the  largeft  Stones,  or  elfe  keeping 
Workmen  in  them  for  their  own  private 
Ufes. 

i.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda,  as  near  as 
I  can  gather  from  the  beft  acquainted,  are 
Twenty-three  Mines  now  employed,  or  that 
have  been  fo  lately. 

Jdhtolure  was  the  firft  Mine  made  ufe  of  in 
this  Kingdom  :  The  Earth  is  fomewhat  yel- 
lowifh,  not  unlike  the  Colour  of  our  Gravel 
tiryed  ;  but  whiter  in  fome  Places,  where  it 
abounds  with  fmooth  Pebbles,much  like  thofe 
that  come  out  of  fome  of  our  Gravel  Pits  in 
England.  They  ufe  to  find  great  quantities 
in  the  Vein,  if  it  may  properly  be  fo  called, 
the  Diamonds  not  lying  in  continued  Clufters, 
as  fome  imagine,  but  frequently  fo  very  fcat- 
tering,  that  fometimes  in  the  fpace  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Acre  of  Ground,digg’d  between  two 
and  three  Fathoms  deep,  there  hath  been  no¬ 
thing  found  ;  efpecially  in  the  Mines  that 
afford  great  Stones  lying  near  the  Superficies 
of  the  Earth,  and  about  three  Fathoms  deep. 
The  Diamonds  found  in  thefe  Mines  are  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  well  fhaped,  many  of  them  pointed, 
and  of  a  good  lively  white  Water  ;  but  it  alfo 
produces  fome  yellow  ones,  fome  brown, 
and  of  other  Colours.  They  are  of  ordinary 
Sizes,  from  about  a  fixth  of  a  Mangelin,  of  A  Man. 
which  they  find  but  few,  to  five  or  fix  Man-gelinis  4 
gelins  each  ;  fome  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty.  Grains  in 
they  find,  but  rarely.  They  have  frequently  weiShta 
a  bright  and  tranfparent  Skin,  inclining  to  a 
greenifh  Colour,  tho’  the  Heart  of  the  Stone 
be  purely  white  ;  but  the  Veins  of  thefe  Mines 
are  almoft  worn  out. 

2.  The  Mines  of  CodawilUkitl,  Malabar ,  and 
ButepaUem,  confift  of  a  reddifh  Earth,  inclining 
to  an  Orange  Colour,  (with  which  it  ftains 
the  Clothes  of  the  Labourers  that  work  in  it) 
they  dig  about  four  Fathoms  deep.  They 
afford  Stones  generally  of  an  excellent  Water, 
and  Chryftaline  Skin :  Smallerfizes  than  thofe 
of  ghtolure3  Ramiahi  Gurem ,  and  Mutampelle , 
have  a  yellowifh  Earth  like  Jguolure;  their 
Stones  like  thofe  of  the  two  former  Mines, 
but  mixed  with  many  of  blue  Water. 

Currure  the  moft  famous  of  them  all,  and 
moft  ancient,  has  been  under  Subjection  of 
the  King  of  Golconda  ;  but  about  Twenty- five 
Years  ago  was  taken,  with  the  Country  of 
JKarnaticum ,  from  the  Hundue-Rajaes ,  by  the 
Nabob- Emir- Jemla.  In  it  have  been  found 
Diamonds  of  a  Size- Weight,  which  is  about 
Nine  Ounces  Troy,  or  8if  Pago’s  Weight. 

It  is  only  employed  by  the  King  for  his  own 
private  Ufe.  The  Diamonds  that  are  found 
in  it  are  very  well  fpread,  large  Stones,  it 
yields  few  or  none  fmall ;  they  have  generally 
a  bright  Skin,  which  inclines  co  a  pale  green¬ 
ifh  Colour,  but  within,  they  are  purely  White. 

The  Soil  is  reddifh,  as  many  of  the  others. 

About 
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About  fixty  or  feventy  Years  ago,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  went  thither  from  Goa ,  and  having 
Ipent  in  Mining  all  that  he  had,  even  to  what 
wearing  Clothes  he  could  fpare,  while  the 
Miners  were  at  work  for  the  laft  Day’s  Ex- 
pence,  he  had  prepar’d  a  Cup  of  Poifon,  re¬ 
volving,  if  that  Night  he  found  nothing,  to 
drink  his  Laft,  with  the  Conclufion  of  his 
Money  ;  but  in  the  Evening,  the  Workmen 
brought  him  a  very  fair,  fpread  Stone,  of 
twenty  Pago’s  weight,  in  Commemoration 
whereof,  he  caufed  a  great  Stone  to  be  ere¬ 
cted  in  the  Place,  with  an  Infcription  engra¬ 
ven  on  it,  in  the  Hondues ,  or  Tellingda 
Tongue,  to  the  following  Effect,  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  feen  till  this  Day. 

Tour  Wife  and  Children  fell ,  fell  what  you  have , 

Spare  not  your  Clothes  3nay  make  your  felfa  Slave  : 

But  Money  get  •  then  to  Currure  make  hafe3 

There  fearch  the  Mines ,  a  Prise you  'll  find  at  laft. 

Not  far  from  Currure  are  the  Mines  of  Lat - 
tawaar  and  Ganjeconta3  which  are  in  the  fame 
Soil  as  Currure3  and  afford  Stones  not  unlike  : 
But  Lattawaar  hath  many  reprefenting  the 
great  End  of  a  Razor  Blade,  thin  on  one  fide, 
and  thick  on  the  other,  very  White,  and  of 
an  excellent  Water  ;  but  the  beft  of  the  Mine 
is  worn  out,  and  Ganjeconta  employed  only 
to  the  King’s  private  Ufe. 

Jonagerre3  Pirai3  Pugulle3  Purwille3  and  Anun - 
tapelle3  confifting  alfo  of  red  Earth,  are  now 
employed,  and  afford  many  large  Stones, 
part  of  them  of  a  greenifh  Water :  But  the 
mod  abfolute  Mines  are  of  Wassergene  and 
Munnemurg3  the  other  rather  reprefenting  Pits 
$han  Mines,  for  there  they  fink  thro’  high 

Rocks 
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Rocks,  till  they  go  fo  far  below  their  Balls, 
that  they  can  go  no  further  for  Water,  in 
fome  Places  forty  or  fifty  Fathoms  deep.  The 
Superficies  of  the  Rocks,  confifts  of  hard,  firm, 
white  Stone,  into  which  they  cut  a  Pit  like 
a  Well,  of  about  four  or  five,  in  fome  Places 
fix  Foot  deep,  before  they  come  to  the  Cruft 
of  a  Mineral  Stone,  like  the  Mineral  of  Iron,* 
then  they  fill  the  Hole  with  Wood,  and  keep 
as  hot  a  Fire  as  they  can  there  for  two  or 
three  Days,  till  they  think  it  fufficiently 
heated;  then  they  pour  in  Water  till  they  have 
quenched  it,  which  alfo  fhakes  and  mollifies 
both  Stone  and  Mineral ;  both  being  cold, 
they  dig  again,  take  out  all  the  crumbled  fluff* 
and  dig  up  what  they  can  befides,  before  they 
heat  it  a-new.  The  Cruft  feldom  is  thicker 
than  three  or  four  Foot,  which  ceafing,  they 
come  to  a  Vein  of  Earth,  that  ufually  runs 
under  the  Rocktwoor  three  Furlongs,  fome- 
times  much  further.  This  they  dig  all  out  and 
fearch,  and  if  the  firft  Attempt  prove  Sucef- 
ful,  they  go  to  work  again,  digging  again  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner,  as  deep  as  they  can, 
till  they  come  to  Water  ;  for  the  drawing 
whereof,  wanting  the  Helpof  Enginesknown 
in  Europe ,  they  can  can  go  no  deeper,  altho’ 
the  Vein  lie  lower  :  All  Lumps  of  the  Mine¬ 
ral  they  break  in  pieces,  and  frequently  find 
Diamonds  inclofed  in  them.  The  Earth  is 
red,  many  large  Stones  are  found  here,  the 
fmalleft  about  fix  in  a  Mangelin.  They  are 
mixed  Waters,  but  the  greateft  part  good, 
Dnly  of  ill-favour’d  Shapes ;  many  cragged 
Pieces  of  Stones,  fome  as  if  they  had  been 
Parts  of  very  great  ones ;  others  with  Pieces 
broken  off  them  ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  any 
that  found  two  feeming  fellows,  altho'  they 
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do  thofe  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
broken. 

In  Langumboot  they  dig  as  they  do  at  Waz- 
zergene  and  Munmmurg ,  the  Rock  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  folid,  but  the  Earth  and  Stones  it 
produces  much  alike. 

Wootoor  lies  near  Currure ,  and  affords  Stones 
of  a  like  Magnitude,  Shape,  and  Waters  j 
?tis  employed  only  to  the  King’s  Ufe  ,•  and 
fingular,  in  that  its  Diamonds  are  found  in 
black  Earth. 

Muddemurg  far  exceeds  all  the  reft  for  Dia¬ 
monds  of  a  delicate  Shape,  Water,  and  bright 
tranfparent  Skin  ;  yet  it  has  ftore  of  Veiny 
Ones,  but  thofe  likewife  of  fo  curious  Shape 
and  Water,  that  ’tis  difficult  to  difcover  them 
from  the  Good,  efpecially  the  fmall  Ones. 
It  produces  Stones  of  divers  Magnitudes, 
from  ten  and  twelve  in  a  Mangelin,  to  fix 
or  feven  Mangelins  each.  The  Earth  is  red, 
but  is  feated  in  the  Woods,  and  the  Water 
fo  bad,  that  to  all  except  the  People  bred 
there,  it  prefently  occafions  Fevers,  and  de- 
ftroys  Abundance,  infomuch  that  moft  of 
the  Adventurers  have  forfaken  it  ,•  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  had  been  more  profitable 
than  any  of  the  reft,  the  Vein  frequently  ly¬ 
ing  near  the  Superfices  of  the  Earth,  feldom 
running  deep,  and  is  better  furnifhed  than 
any  one  yet  difcovered.  The  River  Kijhma , 
of  excellent  Water,  is  but  nine  Miles  diftant, 
but  the  Miners,  or  Merchants,  will  not  be 
at  the  Charge  of  fetching  their  Water  from 
thence.  Divers  are  of  the  Opinion,  that  be- 
fides  the  Water,  the  Town  lying  in  a  Bottom, 
environ’d  withHills,  and  a  Morafs  adjoining, 
the  Air  may  be  infedted,  and  contribute  to 
its  Unhealthfulnefs. 
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MdwiUee ,  or  the  new  Mine,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  was  but  lately  found  out,  or  at  leaft 
permitted  to  be  made  Ufe  of,  in  the  Year 
1670.  The  Earth  they  Mine  in  is  very  red, 
and  jnany  of  the  Stones  found  there,  have  of 
it  flicking  to  them,  as  if  it  had  clung  there 
while  they  were  of  a  foft  glutinous  Subftance, 
and  had  noc  attain’d  their  Hardnefs,  main¬ 
taining  its  Colour  on  its  Skin,  feeming  to 
be  roughned  with  it  that  it  cannot  be  fetch’d 
out  by  grinding  on  a  rough  Stone  with  Sand, 
which  they  make  Ufe  of  to  clean  them.  The 
Stones  are  generally  well  Shaped,  their  Size 
from  five  or  fix  in  a  Mangelin,  to  thofe  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  each,  and  of  fome  bigger, 
but  greateft  Quantities  of  the  middle  Sorts : 
Moftof  them  have  a  thick  dull  Skin,  inclin’d 
to  ayellowifh  Water,  not  altogether  foflrong 
and  lively  as  of  the  other  Mines,  very  few  of 
them  of  a  ChryftallineWater  and  Skin.  They 
are  reported  to  be  apt  to  flaw  in  fplitting, 
which  occafions  thofe  People  to  efteem  them 
fomething  fofter  than  the  Produdl  of  many  of 
the  other  Mines,*  feveral  that  flatter  by  their 
feeming  Whitenefs,  when  rough,  difcover 
their  Deceitfuinefs,  having  pafs’d  the  Mill, 
and  too  often  a  yellowilh  Tincture,  to  the 
difappointment  and  lofs  of  them  that  have 
cut  them  ;  but  what  they  want  in  Goodnefs 
is  in  part  fupplied  by  the  Plenty  they  find, 
which,  together  with  their  Properties,  makes 
them  the  Cheaper. 

2.  Vijiapore  is  known  to  contain  Mines,  en- 
clofing  Stones  as  large  and  good  as  thofe  of 
Golconda ,  but  the  King  makes  Ufe  but  of  the 
meaneft.  There  are  fifteen  Mines  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  Kingdom. 
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In  Ramulcoveta  Mines,  in  red  Earth,  about 
fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot  deep ;  they  feldom 
find  a  Diamond  of  a  Mangelin  Weight,  but 
fmall  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  Mangelin. 
They  are  generally  of  an  excellent  Chryfta- 
line  Water,  have  a  bright,  clear  Skin,  in¬ 
clining  frequently  to  a  pale  greenifh  Colour, 
are  well  Shaped,  but  few  of  them  pointed 
ones.  There  are  alfo  found  amongft  them, 
feveral  broken  pieces  of  Diamonds,  by  the 
Country  People  called  Shemboes. 

The  Mines  at  Banugunnapelle,  Pendekul ,  and 
Moodawarum ;  at  Cumerville3  Paulkul ,  and  Wor- 
kul  which  are  not  far  diftant  from  Ramulcoveta, 
afford  Stones  much  alike,  and  in  the  fame 
kind  of  Earth  ,•  but  in  the  three  laft  are  very 
fmall  ones,  even  to  ioo  in  a  Mangelin. 

Lungepoleur  Mines  are  of  yellowifh  Earth, 
like  thofeof  Jjhfolure;  its  Diamonds  are  gene¬ 
rally  well  (haped,  Globular,  few  Pointed,  a 
very  good  ChryftalineWater,and  bright  Skins ; 
many  of  them  have  a  thick  dark  Grafs-green 
Skin,  fome  fpotted  alfo  with  black,  that  they 
feem  all  foul,  yet  are  not  fo,  but  within 
purely  white  and  clean.  Their  Sizes  are  from 
two  or  three  Mangelins ,  downwards,  but  few 
very  fmall.  Pootloor  Mines  are  of  a  redifli 
Earth,  but  afford  Stones  much  like  thofe  of 
Lungepoleur .  only  fmaller*  under  a  Mangelin, 
the  general  Sizes  are  of  4  7  4  -  of  a  Man¬ 
gelin. 

Punchtlinguly  Shingarrampent ,  and  Tondarpaar , 
are  alfo  of  red  Earth,  their  Diamonds  not  un¬ 
like  thofe  of  jguolure,  only  rarely  or  never 
any  large  ones  are  found  there. 

Gundepelle  hath  the  fame  Earth  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  produces  Stones  of  equal  Mag¬ 
nitude 
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nitude  ;  but  frequently  of  a  pure  Chryftaline 
Water,  wherein  they  exceed  the  former. 

Donee  and  Gazerpeftee,  dig  both  in  red  Earth 
likewife,  and  afford  Stones  alike,  the  greateft 
part  whereof  are  of  good  Shapes  and  Wa¬ 
ters.  They  have  alfo  many  Shemboes,  and 
fome  of  bad  Waters/ome  Brown,  which  thefe 
People  call  foft,  or  weak  Water’d,  being  e- 
fteem’d  of  a  fofter  and  weaker  Body  than 
others,  by  reafon  they  have  not  fo  much  Life 
when  cut,  and  are  fubjedt  to  flaw  in  Splitting, 
and  on  the  Mill.  Their  general  Produdt  is 
in  Stones  of  middle  Sizes :  But  Gtzerpellee  has 
befides  many  large  Ones,  and  is  the  only 
Mine  noted  in  the  Kingdom  of  Vifiopore. 

The  Diamonds  in  all  the  Mines  are  fo  Mat¬ 
ter’d  and  difpers’d  in  the  Earth,  and  lie  fo 
thin,  that  in  the  moft  plentiful  Mines  it’s  rare 
to  find  one  in  digging,  or  till  they  have  pre¬ 
par’d  the  Stuff,  and  do  fearch  purpofely  for 
them.  They  are  alfo  frequently  inclofed  in 
Clods ;  and  fome  of  thofe  of  Melville  have  the 
Earth  fo  fixed  about  them,  that  till  they  grind 
them  on  a  rough  Stone  with  Sand,  they  can¬ 
not  move  it  fufficiently  to  difcover  they  are 
tranfparent ;  or,  were  it  not  for  their  Shapes, 
to  know  them  from  other  Stones.  Some¬ 
times  the  unskilful  Labourers,  to  try  what 
they  have  found,  lay  them  on  a  great  Stone, 
and  ftriking  on  them  with  another,  to  their 
coftly  Experience,  difcover  they  have  broken 
a  Diamond. 

Near  the  Place  where  they  dig,  they  make 
a  Ciftern  about  two  Foot  high,  and  fix  Foot 
over,  with  a  fmall  Vent  in  one  of  the  Sides, 
about  two  Inches  from  the  Bottom,  by  which 
it  empties  itfelf  into  a  little  Pit  made  in  the 
Earth  to  receive  fmall  Stones,  if  by  Chance 
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any  fhould  run  through.  The  Vent  being 
flopped,  they  fill  the  Ciftern  they  have  made 
with  Water,  foaking  therein  as  much  of  the 
Earth  they  dig  out  of  the  Mines,  as  it  can 
conveniently  receive  at  a  time  ;  breaking  the 
Clods,  picking  out  the  greateft  Stones,  and 
Airring  it  with  Shovels,  till  the  Water  is  all 
muddy,  the  gravelly  Stuff  railing  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  :  Then  they  open  the  Vent,  letting  out 
the  foul  Water,  and  fupplyingit  with  Clean, 
till  all  the  earthy  Subftance  be  wafhed  away, 
and  none  but  a  gravelly  remains  at  theBottom. 
Thus  they  continue  waffling  till  about  ten  of 
the  Clock  before  Noon,  when  they  take  the 
gravelly  Stuff  they  have  wafhed,  and  fpread  it 
on  a  Place  made  plain  and  fmooth  like  a 
Bowling  alley,  for  thePurpofe,  near  the  Ci- 
Aern  ;  which  being  foon  dry’d  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  at  that  time  of  the  Day,  they 
very  curioufly  look  it  over,  that  the  fmalleft 
bit  of  a  Stone  can  hardly  efcape  them.  If 
they  find  a  large  Stone,  they  deliver  it  not 
till  they  have  done  Work  ;  and  then  very  pri¬ 
vately,  left  it  fhould  come  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Place,  and  he  require 
a  Share,  which  in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda 
is  ufually  pra&is’d,  without  refpedt  to  any 
Agreement  made  with  them. 

The  Miners,  thofe  that  employ  them,  and 
the  Merchants  that  buy  the  Stones  of  them, 
are  generally  Ethnicks ;  not  a  Mufultnan  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  followed  the  Employment. 
Thefe  Labourers  and  their  Employers  are 
Tellingas ,  commonly  Natives  of  or  near  the 
Place.  The  Merchants  are  the  Banians  of 
Guz,arats  who,  for  fome  Generations,  have 
forfaken  their  own  Country  to  take  up  the 
Trade,  in  which  they  have  had  fuch  Succefs, 
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that  ’tis  now  folely  ingrafted  by  them  ,•  who 
correfponding  with  their  Countrymen  in 
Surat,  Goa ,  Golconda ,  Vifiapour,  Agra,  Delly, 
and  other  Places  in  India,  furnifh  them  all  with 
Diamonds. 

The  Governornors  of  the  Mines  are  alfo 
Idolaters.  In  the  King  of  Golconda’ s  Domini¬ 
ons,  a  Feulinga  Bramme  rents  moft  of  them, 
whofe  Agreement  with  theAdventurer  is,  that 
all  the  Stones  they  find  under  a  *  PagodaWeight  *  A  Pa- 
are  to  be  their  own,  and  all  of  that  Weight£®f*/, 
and  above  it  to  be  his,  for  the  King’s  Ufe.  is  V^anm 
Both  Merchant  and  Miner  go  generally  Na-ge/;„,. 
ked,  only  a  poor  Clout  about  their  Middle, 
and  a  Safh  on  their  Heads  ,*  they  dare  not 
wear  a  Coat,  left  the  Governor  fay  they  are 
thriven  much,  are  Rich,  and  fo  enlarge  his 
Demands  on  them.  The  Wifeft,  when  they 
find  a  great  Stone,  conceal  it  till  they  have 
an  Opportunity,  and  then  with  Wife  and 
Children  run  all  away  into  th zVifiapour  Coun¬ 
try,  where  they  are  fecure  and  well  ufed, 
by  Reafon  whereof  their  Mines  are  much 
more  populous,  and  better  employed  than 
thofe  of  Golconda. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the 
Agreement  with  the  Adventurers  of  the 
Mines,  that  all  Stones  above  a  certain  Weight, 
fhall  be  for  the  King’s  Ufe  ;  yet  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  either  Kingdom,  as  the  Cities  of 
Golconda  and  Vijiapour  are,  there  is  no  Sei¬ 
zure,  all  Stones  are  free :  And  the  late  De- 
deceafed  King,  Abdub  Cutopfhaw  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  Edeljhaw  of  the  latter,  would  not 
only  give  very  great  Prices  for  large  Stones, 
but  richly  Veft,  and  prefent  the  Merchant 
that  fold  them  with  Horfes,  or  fomething 
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elfe  of  value,  thereby  encouraging  others  to 
bring  the  like. 

Before  I  proceed  further  North,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  the  Mountains  of 
Gate  or  Baligate ,  which  divide  the  hither  Pe- 
ninfula  of  India  from  North  to  South.  And 
it  is  here  that  moft  of  the  Rajas  or  Naiques 
live  that  have  not  fubmitted  to  the  Mogul. 
Thefe  People  are  look’d  upon  to  be  the  moft 
barbarous  in  lndiai  and  by  many  Travellers 
to  be  no  better  than  fo  many  Nefts  of  Rob¬ 
bers  :  Whereas  the  Truth  is,  they  are  the 
Original  Inhabitants  of  the  Country,  and 
have  the  beft  right  to  the  Plains  as  well  as  the 
Hills,  but  were  driven  up  into  the  Mountains 
by  the  MoorSy  Arabians  and  Egyptians ,  who 
planted  themfelves  upon  their  Coafts  ;  but  the 
Indians  were  never  reduc’d  into  fuch  narrow 
Bounds  by  any  of  thofe  Nations  as  they  are 
at  prefent  by  the  Moguls ;  who  being  driven 
out  of  Tart  ary  themfelves  about  300  Years 
lince,  have  over-run  the  whole  Continent  of 
Jndia3  from  Tartary  to  Cape  Comorin,  difpoffef- 
fing  the  Defendants  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
of  all  the  Plain  Country,  as  they  had  before 
difpoftefs’d  the  Indians  ;  and  have  alfo  by 
Force  or  Fraud  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  great 
part  of  the  Hilly  Country,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  look’d  upon  to  be  inacceffible.  Howe¬ 
ver  there  are  no  lefs  than  feventeen  of  thefe 
Raja’s,  or  Sovereign  Princes,  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  who  are  in  a  Confederacy  againft  the 
Mogul,  andfometimes  come  down  from  their 
Hills  and  plunder  the  Towns  under  his  Go¬ 
vernment;  on  which  Account  they  have  been 
denominated  Barbarous,  when  this  is  only  by 
way  of  Retaliation  for  innumerable  Injuries 
receiv’d.  The  late  Anreng^ebe  did  not  only 
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deftroy  all  their  Towns  and  Villages  he  cou’d 
come  at,  but  their  Temples,  and  every  thing 
they  held  to  be  moft  Sacred  among  them.  The 
Europeans  who  have  been  amongft  thefe  Moun¬ 
taineers ,  actually  find  them  more  Civiliz’d  and 
Hofpitable  than  the  Mogul’s  People,  who 
give  us  fuch  terrible  Reprefentations  of 
them. 

No  Country  fure  ever  fo  nearly  refembled 
a  State  of  Innocency  as  this.  Their  Defence 
againft  their  Potent  Enemy  unites  them  in 
the  ftri&eft  Bands  of  Friendfhip.  They  feem 
to  live  as  if  they  were  of  one  Family.  Their 
Governors  neither  Opprefs  orTyranize  over 
them,  and  yet  the  common  People  preferve 
a  due  Refped  for  them,  and  have  nothing  of 
Slavery  or  Infolence  in  their  looks.  Religion 
creates  no  Differences  in  the  State  or  private 
Families.  There  are  indeed  feveral  Cafts  or 
Sedts  amongft  them  ;  but  it  is  an  unalterable 
Maxim  never  to  change  their  Caft  ;  and  if 
one  wou’d  become  aProfelyte  to  another  Se<ft, 
he  could  not  be  receiv’d  into  a  Caft  which 
his  Anceftors  were  not  of,  fo  that  there  is  no 
Contention  on  thofe  Heads ;  neither  in  their 
Buildings  or  their  Cloathing  do  they  affedfc 
any  more  than  what  Nature  requires  to  guard 
them  from  the  Weather.  They  ufe  a  very 
fimple  Diet,  fuch  as  Milk,  Rice,  Roots  or 
Herbs,  very  little  Meat,  and  always  drefs’d 
the  fame  way  ;  they  have  no  made  Difhes, 
and  very  little  variety  in  their  way  of  Eating. 
Water  is  their  ufual  Drink  ;  neither  Beer  or 
Wine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Country.  The 
Inferior  People  diftil  a  fmall  fort  of  Arrack 
from  Rice,  but  I  did  not  obferve  that  their 
Superiors  ever  tafted  it ;  and  even  among  the 
common  People  Drunkennefs  is  never  heard 
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of,  or  that  Brawling  and  Quarrelling.,  which 
is  fo  common  in  other  Neighbourhoods,  much 
lefs  thofe  Oaths  and  Execrations  fo  frequent 
amongft  us.  They  don’t  feem  to  have  mix’d 
with  any  other  Nation  ;  and  as  they  never 
travel  out  of  their  own  Country,  can  have 
imported  no  foreign  Vices  :  But  they  are 
even  with  the  reft  of  the  World  in  one  Parti¬ 
cular,  namely,  in  believing  all  People  but 
themfelves  to  be  Barbarous ;  which  they  are 
the  more  excufable  in,  as  they  have  receiv’d 
fuch  barbabrous  Ufage  from  the  Moors  and 
Moguls,  who  have  invaded  and  taken  molt 
of  their  Country  from  them.  But  I  fhall  (peak 
more  largely  of  this  People  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  general, 
and  proceed  now  to  defcribe  the  Situation  of 
the  Province  of  Guzurateor  Cambaya. 

Guz,urate  or  Cambaya  is  bounded  by  the  Bay 
of  W«*,and  the  Province  otjejjelmere  towards 
the  North,  the  Provinces  of  Candijb  and  Cbitor 
towards  the  Eaft,  the  Province  of  Decan  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  towards 
the  Weft.  It  extends  from  19  Deg.  odd  Min. 
North  Latitude,  to  near  2$  Deg.  fo  that  it 
is  upwards  of  three  hundred  Miles  from  South 
to  North,  and  it  is  not  lefs  than  four  hundred 
Miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  Bay  of  Indus 
on  the  North  Weft,  and  the  Bay  of  Cambaya 
on  the  South  Eaft  form  great  part  of  it  into  a 
Peninfula.  As  to  the  Chief  Towns  in  this 
Province,  I  fhall  firft  give  an  Account  of  the 
Ports  and  Places  upon  the  Sea  Coaft,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  South  to  North  :  And  firft, 

BaJJaim ,  or  Baceim3  which  lies  in  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  19  Degrees  and  half :  It  is  furrounded 
by  a  fmall  Channel  which  makes  it  an  Ifland, 
and  is  defended  by  a  pretty  gpod  Wall.  It  is 
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in  Policffion  of  the  Portuguefe ,  who  have  bull  t 
fix  Churches  and  feveral  Convents  in  it,  with 
a  Jei'uits  College  ;  and ’t is  faid,  have  feveral 
of  the  neighbouring  Villages  under  their  Ju- 
rifdi&ion.  Here  refides  the  Portugurfe  Cap¬ 
tain  General  of  the  Norths  who  has  a  Sove¬ 
reign  Jurifdidlion  over  the  Governor  of  this 
and  all  their  Northern  Settlements. 

About  fifteen  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of Daman. 
Bajjaim  ftands  the  Town  of  Daman.  The  For. 
tuguefe  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  this  Place 
in  15^9,  2nd  have  maintain’d  their  Pof- 
feflion  ever  fince  ;  tho’  it  was  once  befieged 
by  Aurengzebe  with  a  very  great  Army.  Ic 
Teems  the  Portuguefe  Tallied  out  in  the  Night, 
upon  that  Quarter  of  the  Befiegers,  where  the 
Elephants  flood,  and  put  them  into  fuch  a 
Conflernation  with  their  Fire-works,  that 
they  broke  from  their  Keepers,trampied  down 
their  own  People,  and  did  more  mifchief  in 
the  Mogul’s  Army  than  it  was  poffibie  for  an 
Enemy  to  have  done  in  To  fhort  a  time  ,* 
whereupon  the  Mogul  thought  fit  to  raife  the 
!  Siege,  and  was  very  cautious  how  he  attack’d 
|  any  City  in  the  PofTeffion  of  the  Chriffians 
afterwards. 

Daman  is  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  a  River 
of  the  fame  Name,  in  20  Deg.  Tome  odd  M. 
North  Lat.  Threebroad  Streets  run  the  length 
of  it,  and  four  others  crofs  them,  all  regular¬ 
ly  built  ,•  but  few  of  them  have  more  than 
one  Floor.  Every  Houfe  has  its  Gardens 
and  Orchards  adjoining  to  it,  and  the  Com- 
pafs  of  the  Town  is  two  Miies  round.  It  is 
1  indifferently  fortified,  and  hath  a  Harbour 
for  fmall  Veffels  in  the  Mouth  of  the  River, 

‘  defended  by  a  Fort ;  but  Ships  of  Burthen 
,  cannot  enter  ic.  The  Portuguese  have  feveral 
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Churches  and  Convents  here  as  in  their  othe& 
Settlements ;  and  it  mult  be  admitted,  that 
the  Vortuguefe  have  endeavoured  the  propaga¬ 
ting  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  India,  more 
zealoufly  than  any  Proteftant  Nation  what¬ 
ever.  I  am  forry  to  obferve  it,  but  the  Pro- 
teftants  do  not  feem  to  have  any  manner  of 
Concern  to  advance  the  Chriftian  Religion 
among  the  Indians ;  and  are  fo  far  from  em¬ 
ploying  Miffioners  for  that  purpofe,  that 
they  have  fcarce  Clergy-men  fufficient  for 
their  Factories,  and  in  very  many  of  them 
not  a  Clergy-man  to  be  found  ;  while  the 
Tortuguefe  have  their  Churches  and  Priefts  dif- 
pers’d  throughout  India,  even  at  Agra ,  Delly, 
and  l.ahir ,  the  Capital  Cities  of  India,  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Mogul’s  Dominions,  as  well  as 
in  their  own  Settlements.  I  do  not  fay  this 
to  reproach  our  own  People,  but  that  they 
might  emulate  that  laudable  Zeal  they  ob¬ 
ferve  in  the  Roman  Catholicks,  who  many 
of  them  certainly  run  great  Hazards,  and  un¬ 
dergo  great  Hardfhips  to  make  Profelytes  to 
the  Chriftian  Religion.  It  is  a  little  ftrange 
fo  many  Parties  and  Se<fts  as  we  have  amongft 
us,  who  are  zealoufly  fet  upon  Reforming 
each  other,  that  not  one  of  thefe  Fathers 
fhould  ever  take  it  into  his  Thoughts  to 
Preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Ignorant  Indians. 
If,  as  they  apprehend,  the  Roman  Catholicks 
have  Views  to  their  Temporal  Interefts  when 
they  undertake  thefe  Millions,  and  find  their 
Account  in  thofe  Voyages  ,•  if  this  be  true, 
there  is  the  greater  Encouragement  to  immi- 
tate  them  ;  but  I  doubt  thefe  Infinuations  are 
often  made  to  excufe  our  own  fluggifh  In¬ 
activity,  who  have  indulg’d  in  Eafe  and 
Luxury  fo  long  that  we  cannot  difpence  with 

the 
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die  Want  and  Hardfhips  which  mud  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  fuch  an  Undertaking. 

But  to  proceed,  the  next  Port  to  the  surar 
Northward  of  Daman  is  Surat ,  in  the  Latitude 
of  21  Deg.  30  Min.  North  Lac.  Long.  72. 
from  the  Meridian  of  London.  It  Bands  on 
the  River  Tapte,  about  ten  Miles  diftant  from 
the  Sea  ;  and  the  Town  winding  with  the 
River,  is  almoft  in  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent. 

It  is  defended  by  a  Wall  and  Towers,  and 
has  a  fquare  Caftle,  with  a  Tower  at  each 
Angle  on  the  South  Weft  part  of  it,  which 
commands  both  the  River  and  the  Avenues 
to  the  Town  by  Land.  The  River  runs  on 
one  fide  of  the  Caftle,  and  there  is  a  Moat 
on  the  other.  The  City  is  between  cwo  and 
three  Englijb  Miles  in  Circumference,  and 
has  fix  or  (even  Gates,  at  which  Centinels  are 
plac’d,  who  require  a  ftri<ft  account  of  fuch 
People  as  pafs  them,  if  they  have  any  Sus¬ 
picion  of  them.  The  Streets  are  mod  of 
them  narrow,  and  the  Houfes  generaily  low 
and  mean,  the  Sides  being  Splinter’d  with 
Split  Cane,  and  the  Roofs  thatch’d  with  Ca- 
jan  or  Palm  Leaves ;  but  the  Europeans ,  and 
fome  of  the  Rich  Moors  have  more  lofty 
Houfes,  built  with  Brick  or  Stone,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Tiles.  The  Floors,  both  of  the 
Upper  and  Ground  Rooms,  are  of  Terras, 
which  is  look’d  upon  to  be  cooler  than  Boards ; 
and  they  have  no  Glazing  to  their  Windows 
that  the  Air  may  have  a  free  paffage.  The 
Town  is  very  populous,  and  the  Bazaar  or 
Market-place  throng’d  with  Banians  and  other 
Merchants,  who  ftand  with  their  Silks  or  Stuffs 
upon  their  Heads,  or  in  their  Hands,  to  ex- 
pofe  them  to  Sale.  In  the  middle  of  the 
City,  before  the  Caftle,  is  a  large  open  Place 
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call’d  Caftle-  Green,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caftle  ;  where  are  laid  all  forts  of  Goods 
in  the  open  Air,  both  Day  and  Night,  except 
during  the  Monfoons  j  and  here  the  Europeans 
as  well  as  Natives  place  their  Bales,  and 
prepare  to  load  their  Ships. 

The  Governor  of  this  Caftle  is  appointed  by 
the  Mogul  every  three  Years  ,•  but  he  has  only 
the  command  of  the  Garrifon,  and  fcarce  ever 
ftirs  ouc  of  it  till  he  is  fucceeded  by  another. 
This  being  at  prefent  a  Port  of  the  greateit 
Trade  of  India  3  the  Mogul  has  ever  a  watch¬ 
ful  Eye  over  it,  lead  it  fhould  be  again 
Surpriz’d,  as  it  was  once  by  the  Raja  Sevagi3 
and  plunder’d :  Sir  George  Oxendon  was  then  Pre- 
fident,  and  made  a  noble  Defence,  where¬ 
upon  the  Mogul  prefented  him  with  a  Robe 
of  Honour,  and  offer’d  an  Abatement  of  the 
Englijh  Cuftcms  to  2  -f  per  Cent,  and  the  Eaft- 
bidia- Company  prefented  Sir  George  with  a  Gold 
Medal  with  this  Infcription,  Non  minor  e(i 
•virtus  quam  querere  part  a  tueri.  Mr.  Gerard  An¬ 
gler  3  a  fucceeding  Prefident,  gave  Sevagj  a- 
nother  Repuife,  when  the  Governor  dare  not 
oppofe  him,  and  faved  the  Caftle  as  well  as 
the  Englijh  Houfe. 

There  is  alfo  a  Governor  of  the  Town, 
who  is  but  Deputy  to  the  Nabob,  or  Viceroy 
of  the  Province  :  To  this  Gentleman  Fo¬ 
reigners  apply  on  all  Occafions  ;  but  he  does 
not  determine  any  thing  of  Confequence 
without  the  Concurrence  of  the  great  Officers 
of  the  City,  who  are  the  Cogy3  the  Vacanavijlr, 
and  Catoual :  The  Ccgy  is  vers’d  in  the  Laws 
and  Cuftoms  of  the  Empire,  and  is  Judge  in 
Civil  Cafes.  The  Vacanavijh  is  deputed  by 
the  Emperor  to  fend  him  a  Weekly  Account 
of  all  Tranfadfions  of  Moment  j  and  there  is 

another 
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another  Officer  fubordinate  to  him,  who 
fends  an  Account  to  Court  of  almoft  every 
thing  tha  is  faid  or  done  in  the  Place,  how 
trivial  foever.  The  C.atcual  is  a  kind  of  Peace 
Officer,  and  rides  three  times  through  the 
Town  every  Night,  viz,,  at  9,  12,  and  3,  and 
at  5-  goes  off  his  Watch,  when  a  Drum  beats, 
and  a  great  Brazen  Trumpet  Sounds  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  Day.  He  is  always 
atcended  by  a  guard  of  Soldiers ;  and  if  he 
meets  with  any  diforderly  Perfons,  either 
confines  them,  or  infli&s  fuch  Corporal 
Pumfhment  as  he  fees  fic  ,•  this  is  ufually 
done  by  the  Chaw  Buck ,  a  rnoft  unmerciful 
Whip  as  ever  was  contriv’d  ;  and  fometimes 
the  Offender  receives  the  Baftinado.  But 
notwithstanding  this  City  is  fo  exceeding 
populous,  and  compos’d  of  fo  many  various 
Nations,  it  is  very  feldom  that  any  Tumult 
or  Diforder  happens ;  and  for  Capital  Offen¬ 
ces,  fuch  as  Murder  or  Robbery,  they  are 
fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  a  great  many  Years, 
which  in  fome  meafure  may  be  afcrib’d  to  the 
fpeedy  and  impartialPunifhment  ofOffenders, 
but  more  to  the  quiet  Difpofition  of  the 
Prfgrfwlnhabicants,  who  feldom  give  an  Affront, 
and  as  feldom  refent  an  Injury. 

The  Natives  of  Surat  are  either  Moors , 
Mahometans ,  Banians ,  Parjies  or  Halachors.  The 
Moors  have  the  Government  entirely  in  their 
Hands  here  as  well  as  in  all  other  Towns  of 
India ^  under  the  immediate  Dominion  of  the 
Mogul,  which  makes  them  treat  the  Pagan 
Natives  with  fome  Contempt ;  but  the  peace¬ 
able  and  fubmiflive  Behaviour  of  the  Pagans , 
who  never  contend  for  Places,  or  a  Superi¬ 
ority  to  the  Moors ,  abates  much  of  their  An¬ 
tipathy  towards  thofe  Idolaters, 
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The  Banians  of  Surat ,  as  in  other  Parts  of 
India  3  are  of  a  mild  infinuating  Addrefs ;  and 
as  they  never  contend  with  any  ocher  People* 
fo  they  very  feldon  fall  out  among  them- 
felves  :  If  they  obferve  the  Europeans  they 
deal  with  to  be  in  a  Paflion,  they  withdraw 
as  foon  as  they  have  an  Opportunity,  and 
will  not  appear  again  till  they  have  had  time 
to  Cool,  and  then  apply  to  them  in  the 
fofteft  Terms.  But  however  obliging  they 
may  be  in  other  refpe&s,  they  are  very 
careful  of  their  Money,  and  heap  up  Treafure 
without  end.  A  Man  worth  forty  thoufand 
Pounds  will  traverfe  the  whole  Town  to  get 
the  value  of  a  Half-penny. 

The  Ferfies  who  inhabit  Surat  3  are  fome- 
times  call’d  Gaures ,  or  Worshippers  of  Fire  •  and 
are  laid  to  have  tranfplanted  themfelves  from 
Perjia  to  India  when  the  Calif  Oman  conquer’d 
the  Kingdom  of  Per(ia3  and  brought  it  under 
the  Dominion  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  they 
Bill  profefs  the  Antient  Religion  of  the  Per - 
fians3  worfhipping  the  Sun,  Fire,  &c.  They  are 
generally  Weavers,  and  make  moft  of  the 
Silks  and  Stuff’s  that  are  wroughc  in  Surat. 
I  (hall  enlarge  further  on  the  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  of  this  People  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  feveral  Religions  that  are  profefs’d  in 
lndia3  and  only  take  notice  here  of  the  Bury¬ 
ing  Place  they  have  near  Surat.  The  greaceft 
Honour  thefe  People  think  they  can  do  to 
the  Remains  of  their  deceas’d  Friends,  is  to 
expofe  the  Corps  to  be  devoured  by  Birds  of 
Prey :  They  look  upon  thefe  living  Tombs 
to  be  preferable  to  any  ocher  kind  of  Sepul¬ 
chre. 

The  Place  whither  they  carry  their  Dead 
Bands  in  the  Fields,  about  a  Mile  from  the 
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City,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  Wall  twelve 
Foot  high,  and  a  hundred  in  Circumference. 
The  Ground  within  is  rais’d  about  four  Foot, 
and  made  floping,  that  all  the  Moifture  may 
drain  from  the  CarcalTes  into  a  Sink  made 
for  that  purpofe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lhocking  than  a  View  of  this  Burying  Ground, 
as  ’tis  call’d  :  Here  you  fee  a  multitude  of 
dead  Bodies,  loathfom  and  difcoloured  ;  fome 
Green,  others  Yellow  ,•  fome  Bleeding  frefh, 
with  theirEyes  torn  out  by  theVultures  which 
refort  thither ;  fome  with  all  the  Flelh  of 
their  Cheeks  pull’d  off,*  great  Holes  eaten  in 
feveral  parts  of  their  Bodies,  and  the  Skin 
torn  and  mangled  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; 
fome  Parts  are  hardned  by  the  Sun  like  a 
piece  of  Tann’d  Leather,  while  others  are 
clean  pick’d  as  a  Skeleton.  The  Vultures,  *cis 
obferv’d,  regale  their  Smell  as  well  as  their 
Tafte  with  thefe  CarcalTes,  and  will  place 
themfelves  down  the  Wind  on  purpofe  to  en- 
I  joy  the  admir’d  Perfume  ;  and  fometimes 
cram  themfelves  with  Human  Flefh  till  they 
are  hardly  able  to  rife  from  the  Ground. 

There  are  ftill  a  fourth  fett  of  People  who 
inhabit  Surat3  call’d  Halachors ,  which  in  the 
Terfian  Language  fignifies  fuch  Perfons  as 
give  themfelves  a  Liberty  of  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing  any  thing.  Thefe  drink  Wine,  and  eat 
any  kind  of  Flefh  or  Fifh  ,•  and  are  fo  little 
troubled  with  a  nice  Palate,  that  a  piece  of 
Carrion  goes  down  with  them  as  well  as  the 
belt  Meat  that  can  be  bought.  Thefe  People 
are  employ’d  in  all  the  vileft  Offices,  fuch  as 
fweeping  the  Streets,  carrying  away  the 
Dung,  and  in  wafhing  and  carrying  out  dead 
Bodies  to  their  proper  Burying  Place,  which 
Offices  wou’d  defile  a  Moor  or  Bdnian,  Thefe 

are 
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are  look’d  upon  therefore  by  them  as  a  moil 
vile  and  contemptible  Generation  ;  and  you 
cannot  affront  a  Man  more  than  in  calling 
him  Halachor  :  However  thefe  poor  People 
are  not  at  all  concern’d  thenifelves  at  the 
Appellation,  but  perform  their  Drudgery 
quietly  without  any  Reludlance,  cringing  and 
fawning  upon  all  thev  pafs  by,  but  induftri- 
oufly  avoid  the  touching  of  any  Perfon  who 
would  look  upon  himfeif  defil'd  by  it. 

The  Eaft-India-Company  have  a  Prefident  at 
Surat  who  lives  in  great  State.  There  is  alfo 
an  Accomptant,  Store-keeper  and  Purfer  Ma¬ 
rine,  which  conftitute  the  Council  :  Thefe 
have  their  Secretary,  who  ufually  fucceeds  in 
the  Council  on  a  Vacancy.  There  are  alfo 
Factors,  Writers,  and  Apprentices  who  ferve 
three  or  five  Years,  according  to  their  A- 
greement  with  the  Company,-  and  then  are 
gradually  advanced.  Thefe  have  their  Diet 
and  Lodging  in  the  Fa&ory  as  well  as  Sala¬ 
ries,  with  a  Liberty  of  Trading  in  India  from 
Port  to  Port ;  and  thofe  of  any  Credit,  who 
have  not  Money  of  their  own  to  trade  with, 
may  have  it  on  Bottomree  at  25”  per  Cent,  of 
the  Banians ,  of  which  they  often  make  Cent, 
per  Cent,  in  fome  Voyages.  The  Company 
have  a  Chaplain  who  Preaches  once,and  reads 
Prayers  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  twice 
on  other  Days.  He  takes  Place  after  the 
fecond  in  Council,  and  is  treated  with  great 
Refpedt,  having  a  fine  Horfe  or  a  Coach  at 
his  Command,  and  is  handfomly  attended  ; 
for  the  Company  entertain  forty  or  fifty  black 
Taons3  who  ferve  for  Soldiers  or  Servants  to 
the  Fa&ory  indifferently.  The  Salary  of  the 
Prefident  is  500 1.  per  Ann.  The  Second  120/. 
The  Chaplain  100  l,  per  Ann,  The  Senior 
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Fadtor  who  are  of  the  Council,  40  l.  The 
Junior  Fadtor,  1  y /.  the  Writers  7/.  per  Ann. 
the  Paeons  have  no  more  than  four  Roubles  a 
Man,  or  9  s.  a  Month. 

The  Houfe  where  the  Englijh  Fadtor  re- 
fide  belongs  to  the  Mogul ,  and  is  Rented  of 
him  for  60  l  per  Ann.  it  lies  on  the  North-weft 
part  of  the  Town,  having  Convenient 
Lodgings  for  forty  Perfons,  befides  the  Prefi- 
dent’s  Appartment.  It  has  Cellars,  a  Ware- 
houfe,  a  Tanque  or  Refervatory  of  Water, 
and  a  Hummum  :  There  is  feldom  much  Rent 
paid,  being  ufually  laid  out  in  repairing,  or 
making  Additions  to  the  Building. 

The  Prefident  has  the  Superindence  of  all 
the  Settlements  of  the  Eafi-India  Company, 
and  of  their  Fadtors  and  Agents,  on  the  Weft 
Fide  of  India,  and  towards  the  North,  as  at  A- 
gra ,  Amadabad,  &c.  and  makes  a  great  figure 
at  Surate. 

The  Company’s  Table  where  the  whole  Englifh 
Fadtory  Eat,  is  Nobly  provided  ,•  they  have  Fa&ory 
not  only  Perftan  Wine  and  Punch,  but  the at  SuraCC‘ 
Wine  and  Beer  of  Europe.  They  have  three 
Cooks  of  feveral  Nations,  and  are  ferv’d  with 
all  manner  of  Varieties  the  Country  affords. 

All  the  Difhes,  Plates,  and  Drinking  VefTels 
are  of  Silver,  and  on  Sundays  and  publick 
Days,  the  Entertainment  is  {till  more  Mag¬ 
nificent,  and  after  Dinner  the  Prefident  fre¬ 
quently  invites  the  Fadtors  abroad  to  Tome 
(hady  Garden  without  the  City,  on  the  fide 
of  a  Tanque  or  Canal.  He  is  carry’d  thither 
i  in  his  Palanquin,  on  the  Shoulders  of  fourA 
Pajons,  with  two  Union  Flags  before  him,cove°*d 
‘.and  fome  fine  Verfian  or  Arabian  led  Horfes.with  a 
;  richly  accoutred.  The  Sadies  of  thefe,  andkend:og 
•  the  Horfes  the  Fadtors  ride,  are  of  embroi-Can°P>'- 
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der’d  Velvet:  The  Heads  of  the  Bridles  and 
the  Houfen  glittering  with  Silver;  and 
the  Captain  of  the  Pseons  on  Horfeback,  leads 
forty  or  fifty  of  his  Men  on  Foot,  as  a  Guard 
to  the  Prefident.  The  Council  follow  in 
large  Open  Coaches,  but  inftead  of  Horfes, 
after  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  they  are 
drawn  by  Oxen  ;  the  reft  of  the  Factory  ride 
in  Hackeries,a  kind  of  two  wheel’d  Coaches, 
without  rais’d  Seats,  or  on  Horfeback,  there 
being  a  Set  of  fine  Horfes  kept  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Expence,  in  order  to  make  a  Grand 
Appearance,  than  which  nothing  turns  to  a 
better  Account  in  India,  therefore  none  of 
the  Council  ever  ftir  out  of  the  City  Gates, 
without  four  or  five  Paeons  to  attend  on  their 
Coach,  and  the  Englijh  Chief  at  Surate ,  has 
almoft  as  much  Refped  paid  him  as  the  Go- 
vernour  of  the  Place.  The  Fadors,  when 
they  go  to  an  Indian  Entertainment,  conform 
themfelves  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Eafi ,  lying 
upon  Verfian  Carpets,  but  in  theFadory  they 
fit  on  Chairs  after  the  Englijh  Manner. 

Tombs  of  The  Englijh,  as  well  as  other  Nations,  have 
the  E«nr  their  burying  Place  about  half  a  Mile  from 
feans  at  the  City,  and  feem  to  imitate  the  Mabome- 
Suratc-  taf]S  jn  t^e  Magnificence  of  their  Tombs : 
The  moft  remarkable  of  the  Englijh,  are  thofe 
of  Sir  John  Oxondon ,  and  the  Prefident  Angiers, 
adorn’d  with  Noble  Towers,  and  Minorets, 
and  the  Dutch  vie  with  them  in  this  Extrava¬ 
gance  :  But  there  is  one  built  by  the  Order  of 
a  Jolly  Dutch  Commander  much  talk’d  of  for 
the  Humour  of  it ;  it  is  adorn’d  it  feems  with 
three  large  Punch  Bowls,  in  which  his  furviv- 
ing  Countrymen,  according  to  his  dying 
Requeft,  frequently  remember  him  till  they 
are  very  merry. 
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The  Englijh  Factory,  as  well  as  the  French  European 
and  Dutch,  find  great  Dtfadvantages  in  being 
fo  much  in  the  Power  of  the  Moors,  for  if  any  ac  Sur»u. 
of  the  Shipping  belonging  to  the  Moors  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  taken  by  Pyrates,  they  expeCt  the 
Europeans  (hould  be  anfwerable  for  the  Da¬ 
mage,  and  will  block  up  their  Factories,  with 
a  Body  of  Troops,that  none  can  go  in  or  out. 

But  the  Dutch ,  it  Teems,  know  how  to  make 
themfelves  Satisfaction,  by  blocking  up  the 
Mogul's  Ports  with  their  Ships.  In  the  Year 
1691.  the  Englijh  Factory  was  furrounded 
by  a  Guard  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  and  the  French 
and  Dutch  were  confin’d  within  theWalls  of  the 
Town,  upon  the  Complaint  of  Abdel  Gifford, 
a  rich  Moor,  that  a  Ship  of  his  was  taken  by 
Hat  men ,  by  which  they  mean  Europeans ,  and 
Reftitution  was  expected  to  be  made  by  the 
the  Englijh,  French ,  and  Dutch  ;  becaufe  the 
Pyrate  had  (hewn  all  their  Colours.  The 
Englijh  Prefident  hereupon  reprefented  to  the 
Governor,that  Abdel  Gifford  was  not  to  be  Cre¬ 
dited,  having  formerly  fuborn’d  feveral  Sai¬ 
lors  to  depofe,that  one  of  his  Ships  were  taken, 
who  afterwards  confefs’d  they  were  brib’d  by 
him  to  commit  the  Perjury ;  but  fhou’d  the 
Charge  appear  to  be  true,it  was  as  unreafona- 
ble  that  theE«r^»f  jfhould  be  requir’d  to  reftore 
fuch  Effects  as  were  taken  at  Sea,  as  that  the 
Mogul  fhould  make  Satisfaction  for  all  Robbe¬ 
ries  committed  by  Land  :  The  Pyrates  at  Sea- 
were  neither  authoriz’d  by  the  Company,  or 
within  their  Power.  But  it  being  difcuver’d 
afterwards,  that  the  Danes  had  taken  that 
Moorijh  Ship  by  way  of  Reprizal  for  fome  In¬ 
jury  they  had  receiv’d,  theEngijh  were  reftor’d 
to  their  Liberty,  after  they  had  remain’d  in 
Confinement  near  four  Months.  The  next 
K.  z  Year 
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Year,  the  fame  Abdel  Gifford  in  order  to  make 
up  iiis  Loftes,  exhibited  another  Complaint 
of  a  Ship’s  be  ing  taken  and  plunder’d  ac  Sea, 
and  procur’d  the  Englijh  Fadtors  to  be  confin’d 
again,  but  happily  for  them  the  Deceit  was 
discover’d,  and  it  was  prov’d,  that  part  of 
the  Money  Gifford  pretended  to  have  loft,  was 
brought  by  himfelf  afhore  Clandestinely,  and 
lodg’d  in  a  Garden  by  the  River  fide,  which 
procur’d  the  Englijh  their  Liberty,  and  brought 
Infamy  enough  on  their  Old  Accufer.  But 
ftill  it  Teems  great  Prefents  were  expedted  by 
the  Nabob  or  Viceroy ,  and  ocher  of  the  Mogul’s 
Officers,  for  obtaining  that  Difcharge,  for 
Juftice  it  Self  muft  be  purchafed,  and  wichout 
a  pair  of  Gloves  or  a  well  apply ’d  Bribe,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  obtain  a  Hearing. 

Before  1  leave  the  Town  of  Surate,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  here  are  no  Publick  Houfes  of 
Entertainment,  but  there  are  large  Buildings, 
which  Tome  call  Care'uanferas,  where  Travel¬ 
lers  may  Sleep,  and  drefs  their  own  Diet, 
and  thefe  Houfes  are  to  be  found  at  proper  Di- 
ftances,  on  all  the  great  Roads ;  near  them 
there  isufually  aTanque,orRefervatory  ofWa- 
ter,for  theUfe  of  thofe  that  bate  there.  In  the 
Suburbs  of  Surate,  there  is  one  of  thefe  great 
Tanques  or  Refervatories,  lin’d  with  Free- 
Stone,  and  Steps  down  the  fide  of  it,  a  Mile  in 
Compafs,  having  no  lefs  than  ioo  Angles. 
Notwithftanding  the  Englijh ,  French}  and  Dutch 
have  a  great  Trade  in  this  City,  it  is  not 
comparable  to  what  the  Moors ,  Armenians , 
Banians ,  Arabians ,  and  Jews  carry  on  here  ; 
one  of  thefe  Merchants,  we  are  told, 
was  able  to  fit  out  a  Fleet  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Sail  of  Ships  himfelf.  Tho’  the  Mogul  is  an 
Abfolute  Prince,  and  claims  the  foie  property 
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of  all  the  Lands  of  the  Country,  I  don’t  find 
any  Sovereign  in  the  World,  who  gives  great¬ 
er  Encouragement  to  his  Trading  Subjeds  of 
all  Religions  and  Perfwafions.  As  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  Trade  hither,  the  Dutch  have 
much  the  greateft  Advantage,  for  if  the  Mo¬ 
gul  infills  upon  fuch  Cuflomsas  they  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of,  they  Block  up  his  Ports,  and  com¬ 
pel  him  to  lower  them,  as  they  have  done 
within  thefe  few  Years,  and  while  the  Englijh 
pay  almoft  four  per  Cent,  the  Dutch  do  not  pay 
more  than  two  4  Cuftom.  There  arefeveral 
Englijh  Merchants  at  Surate3  befides  thofe  in 
the  Fadory,  who  live  under  the  Protedion 
of  the  Government,  notwithllanding  all  the 
Reprefentations  of  ihzEajt-India  Company  to 
the  contrary.  While  we  had  two  Compa¬ 
nies,  they  had  feparate  Houfes,  and  liv’d  in 
as  great  Enmity,  as  if  they  had  been  at  Open 
War,  and  it  feems,  contraded  fuch  averfions 
to  each  other,  that  when  their  Mailers  were 
United,  they  could  hardly  fpeak  Peaceably 
when  they  met ;  and  the  bafelnfinuations  and 
Reprefentations  they  made  of  one  another 
while  they  were  dillind,  mull  of  Neceffity 
create  a  very  defpicable  Opinion  of  the  Ett - 
glijh  among  the  Natives. 

Ten  or  twelve  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Smalley, 
Surate3  lies  a  little  Bay  called  Sivalley-hole ; 
here  the  European  Shipping  ufually  Load  and 
Unload  their  Goods,  for  there  is  no  coming 
near  Surate  with  large  Vefifels.  The  Englijh „ 
French3  and  Dutch ,  have  each  of  them  their 
Chuoltery  or  Place  to  Lodge  in,  within  half  a 
Mile  of  the  Sea,  with  Yards  and  Ware  houfes 
to  Stow  their  Goods  in.  While  the  Shipping 
lies  here,  which  is  from  September  to  March3 
the  Banians3  Armenians ,  and  Moors ,  build  little 
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Hutts  along  the  Shore3  where  they  expofe 
their  Goods  to  Sale  as  in  a  Fair. 

Baroche  ftands  about  fifty  Miles  to  the 
Northward  of  Surate ,  it  is  fituate  on  a  Hill, 
and  was  formerly  Wall’d  about,  and  efteem’d 
a  Place  of  great  Strength,  but  the  Fortifica¬ 
tions  are  run  to  ruin  j  however  it  is  {till  a 
Place  of  Trade,  and  the  Englijh  and  the 
Dutch  have  their  Agents  here. 

The  City  of  Cambay  a  lies  in  the  Lat.  23 
Deg.  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of 
Cambay  a.  It  is  much  bigger  than  Surate ,  and 
had  formerly  a  better  Trade,  but  the  Trade 
is  now  remov’d  to  Surate :  The  Portuguefe 
were  once  in  Pofleflion  of  this  Place,  as  well 
as  of  Baroche  and  S«r*fe,but  were  beaten  out  of 
them  by  the  Moors :  The  City  of  Cambaya 
is  furrounded  with  a  Brick  Wall,  and  Towers 
at  the  ufual  Diftances ;  the  Streets  are  wide, 
and  the  Houfes  built  of  Brick  dry’d  in  the 
Sun,  and  it  has  a  large  old  Caftle.  The 
Inhabitants  are  chiefly  Banians  and  Rasboots , 
who  are  fo  bountiful  to  Monkies ,  whom  they 
have  in  great  Veneration,  that  they  perfectly 
fwarm  here.  The  Sepulchres  of  the  Princes 
of  Cambaya ,  are  in  this  City.  Here  was  an 
Hofpital  ere&ed  formerly  for  Beafts  and 
other  Animals,  which  is  run  to  ruin.  The 
Tide  ruflieth  into  the  Bay  of  Cambaya  fo  furi- 
oufly,  that  *tis  faid,  the  fwifteft  Horfe  can¬ 
not  keep  Pace  with  it. 

Goga  lies  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Gulph  of 
Cambay  a ,  almoft  over  againft  Baroche ,  in  21 
Deg.N.  Lat.  It  is  but  an  inconfiderable  Town, 
about  ;o  Deg.  to  the  South-Weft  of  Cambaya , 
where  the  Portuguefe  Shipping  bound  for  Goas 
fometiraes  rendevQuz. 

Din 
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Dlu  (lands  upon  an  Ifland  of  the  fame£><«. 
Name,  on  the  left  Hand  as  we  enter  the 
Gulph  of  Cambay ay  in  the  Lat.  of  20  Deg. 

40  M.  The  Ifland  is  about  three  Miles  in 
Length,  and  one  in  Breadch,  feparated  from 
the  Main  by  a  narrow  Channel.  The  Por¬ 
tuguefe  poffeffed  themfelves  of  it  about  the 
Year  ifif,  and  Fortified  it :  It  was  naturally 
very  Strong,  and  one  of  the  Forts  ftands 
upon  a  high  Rock,  to  which  there  is  no  accefs, 
but  by  a  very  deep  narrow  Paffage,  and  it 
has  a  double  Moat,  into  which  the  Water 
flows  from  the  Sea.  Badur ,  King  of  Guzarate 
laid  Siege  to  Diu  foon  after  the  Portuguefe 
took  it,  but  was  forc’d  to  raife  the  Siege. 

Badur  prevail’d  with  the  Grand  Seignior  after¬ 
wards,  to  fend  a  great  Fleet,  and  20000  Men 
to  his  Affiftance ;  and  tho*  they  attack’d  the 
Portuguefe  with  their  united  Forces,  were  beat¬ 
en  off  the  Ifland,  leaving  their  Artillery,  Bag¬ 
gage,  and  Wounded  Men  behind  them :  When 
the  Portuguefe  flourifhed,  the  Trade  here  was 
alnioft  equal  to  that  of  Surate ,  but  it  has  long 
been  upon  the  decline. 

Amadabad}  or  Amadaver,  is  the  Capital  City  Amaia* 
of  Guz,uratet  and  Seat  of  the  Viceroy  :  It  lies^0 
in  the  Lat.  0(23  Deg.  40  M.  Long.  72  from 
the  Meridian  of  London ;  being  about  140 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Surate :  It  had  once 
the  Name  of  Gurdebad ,  or  the  Habitation  of 
Duft,  from  the  Clouds  of  Duff  that  are  fome- 
times  rais’d  there.  It  ftands  in  a  fine  Plain, 
and  is  Water’d  by  a  little  River,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Rains  rifes  to  a  great  Height, 
and  overflows  the  plain  Country.  The  Town 
is  enclos’d  with  a  Wall  of  Brick  and  Stone, 

'  and  has  Towers  on  it  at  the  ufual  Diftances. 

It  has  twelve  Gates,  and  is  three  or  four  Miles 
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in  Length  with  the  Suburbs:  The  Streets 
are  generally  wide,  but  the  principal 
Street  is  not  lefs  than  thirty  Paces  over. 
The  Meidan  Cha,  or  King  s  Square,  is  700 
Paces  long,  and  400  broad,*  and  has  Trees 
planted  on  every  Side.  On  the  Weft  Side  of 
this  Square  is  the  Caftle,  and  the  great  Cara- 
vanfera  for  Lodging  Strangers  ftands  on  the 
South  ,•  and  there  are  feveral  other  Buildings 
in  it,  where  the  Catual  adminifters  Juftice. 
Near  the  Meidan  alfo  ftands  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Palaces :  Over  the  Gate  is  a  large  Bal¬ 
cony,  where  the  Country  Mufick  andTrum- 
pets,ftandand  Play  Morning,Noon,and  in  the 
Evening  :  The  Englijh  Fa&ory  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Town,  and  the  Dutch  have  another 
in  the  great  Street,  and  their  Ware-houfes 
are  ufually  fill’d  with  rich  Indian  Goods. 

There  are  a  great  many  Mofques,  or  Ma¬ 
hometan  Temples  in  this  City,  but  that  call’d 
Juma  Mefgid ,  or  the  Fridays  Mofque ,  whither 
moft  People  refort  on  that  Day,  is  the  No- 
bleft :  It  is  afcended  by  feveral  large  Steps, 
and  before  it  has  a  Square  Cloifter,  of  140 
Paces  in  length,  and  120  in  breadch,  adorn’d 
with  twelve  Domes,  and  an  open  pav’d 
Square  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  the  Front  of 
the  Temple,are  three  large  Arches,andon  the 
Sides  two  great  Doors  which  open  into  it,  o- 
ver  which  are  very  high  Steeples,  from 
whence  they  call  the  People  to  their  Devo¬ 
tions.  The  chief  Dome  is  furrounded  with 
feveral  other  fmall  ones,  and  two  Minorets  or 
Spires.  The  whole  Pile  is  fupported  by  44 
Pillars,  {landing  in  two  Rows,  and  the  Pave¬ 
ment  is  of  Marble.  There  are  abundance  of 
Tagodas ,  or  Idol  Temples  aifo  in  Amadabad , 
but  the  fineft  of  thsmAwenguebe  converted  into 
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a  Mofque,  at  which  Ceremony  he  Order’d 
a  Cow  to  be  kill’d  in  the  Temple,  being  af- 
fur’d  that  the  Gentiles  wou’d  never  enter  it 
again  after  it  was  fo  Polluted  ;  and  he  Order’d 
all  the  Figures  of  Men  and  Beafts  to  be  de¬ 
fac’d,  fo  that  it  has  loft  much  of  its  original 
Beauty. 

This  Town  is  fo  intermix’d  with  Groves 
and  Gardens,  that  at  a  diftance  it  looks  like 
a  Foreft.  The  King’s  Garden,  which  lies 
without  the  Walls  by  the  River  Side,  is  fill’d 
with  all  the  Fruits  of  India.  It  confifts  in¬ 
deed  of  feveral  Gardens  thrown  into  the 
Form  of  an  Amphitheatre,  rifing  gradually  one 
above  another ;  and  on  the  higheft  is  a  Ter¬ 
ras,  from  whence  there  is  a  Profped  of  the 
Country  Villages  for  feveral  Miles :  Four  or 
five  Miles  from  Amadabat  is  the  Village  of 
Serejuech ,  where  are  the  Tombs  of  the  former 
Kings  of  Gujarat ;  they  are  large  fquare  Build¬ 
ings  with  three  great  Arches  in  each  Front, 
and  over  them  a  great  many  leffer.  There 
is  a  magnificent  Dome  in  the  Middle,  and 
feveral  little  ones  on  the  Sides  of  it  •  and 
the  Tomb  is  always  diredtly  under  the  larg- 
eft  Dome. 

At  this  Town  Sick  and  Lame  Beafts  and 
Birds  have  Hofpitals  provided  for  them  by 
the  Compaffionate  Indians ;  who  imagining 
the  Souls  of  their  Relations  or  Anceftors  may 
be  remov’d  into  thefe  Animals,  think  it  the 
greateft  a<ft  of  Charity  to  adminifter  to  their 
Neceflities  :  They  will  purchafe  infirm 
wounded  Animals  frequently  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans  and  Moors ,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
Cruelty  of  the  Infidels,  as  they  term  them  ; 
and  thefe  Creatures  remain  in  the  Hofpital 
till  they  die,  if  they  can’t  be  cur’d  j  but  if 
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they  recover,  they  are  fold  to  fome  of  their 
own  Perfuafior,  chat  they  may  not  be  abus’d 
again. 

To  the  Eaftward.  of  Guzurat  lie  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Candijh  and  Berar ,  which  are  of  late 
thrown  into  one,  and  have  Chitor  and  Mtloa 
on  the  North,  Qrixa,  on  the  Eaft,  Decan  on 
the  South,  and  Guz>urat  on  the  Weft.  The 
Chief  Town  of  Candrjh  is  Brawpore ,  in  22  Deg. 
North  Lat.  and  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Surat.  This 
is  a  large  City,  and  ftands  upon  very  uneven 
Ground.  In  the  time  of  the  Rains  the  Water 
runs  through  the  lower  Strees,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  fo  many  Rivers.  The  Houfes  ge¬ 
nerally  have  Clay  Walls,  and  are  but  poor 
little  Huts,  except  the  Viceroy  's  Palace,  and 
fome  others  of  the  Magiftrates  and  principal 
Officers.  Six  or  Seven  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Bramprur  ftands  the  Town  of  Rajapore; 
and  about  fourfcore  Miles  further  Northward 
the  City  of  Ecbarpore ,  upon  a  good  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Sea  near  Barcche ;  and 
fifteen  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Ecbarpore  is 
the  famous  Caftle  of  Mandoa ,  which  ftands 
on  a  high  Hill,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  Wall 
of  twenty  Miles  in  Circumference.  Shapour 
is  the  Capital  City  of  Berar ,  and  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  22  Deg.  odd  Min. 

The  Province  of  Orixa  is  bounded  by  the 
River  Guenga,  which  divides  it  from  Bengal 
on  the  North,  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the 
Eaft,  Gelconda  cnJthe  South,  and  Berar  on  the 
Weft.  The  Chief  Town,  which  alfobearsthe 
Name  of  Orixa,  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Province  in  21  Deg.  North  Lat.  and  is  about 
100  Miles  Weftward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  Town  of  Cuttack  lies  in  20  Deg.  old 
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Min.  and  is  about  60  Miles  from  the  Sea. 
Ballifore ,  where  ail  European  Ships  which  are  Balifore 
bound  for  Bengal  and  the  Ganges  take  in  a 
Pilot,  lies  near  the  Mouth  of  a  River  of  the 
fame  Name,  where  it  fails  in  the  Bay.  This 
Place  is  in  the  Latitude  of  21  Deg.  fome  odd 
Minutes  ,•  and  here  the  Englijh  have  a  Facto¬ 
ry.  The  Road  is  pretty  fafe,  and  it  is  a  Place 
of  fome  Trade. 

To  the  Northward  of  Balifore  Bands  the 
Town  of  Fipley,  where  the  French  and  Dutch  piphy 
have  each  ol  them  a  Fa&ory.  This  Town  is 
fituated  on  a  River,  but  not  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  any  large  VelTels,  which  are  oblig’d 
to  remain  in  the  Road  fome  diftance  from  it. 

The  Provinces  of  Chitor  and  A Ul-va  are  cbiter 
nerally  laid  into  one,  and  are  bounded  by  m„Iv* 
Gualeor  on  the  North,  Bengal  on  the  Eaft, 
Candijb  and  Berar  on  the  South,  and  Gu^uratt 
on  the  Weft.  The  chief  Town  is  Chitor  3  the 
Seat  of  Raja  Rana’s}( aid  to  be  the  Defcendant 
of  Porus  who  fought  with  Alexander  ;  but  Porus 
at  that  time  was  Sovereign  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Indofian ,  and  his  Capital  City  gene¬ 
rally  held  to  be  Delly.  Chitor  indeed  was  a 
Fortrefs,  whofe  Situation  render’d  it  impreg¬ 
nable,  and  therefore  probably  was  by  lome 
Pil’d  the  Capital  of  bis  Dominions.  It  lies 
almoft:  under  the  Tropick  of  Cancer ,  and 
about  three  hundred  Miles  to  the  Northward 
of  Brarnpour. 

The  Chief  Town  of  ADlva  is  Ratipore}  or  Ratipore 
Rantipore .  It  lies  upon  a  little  River  in  the 
Latitude  of  2^  Degrees  North,  and  is  a  Place 
of  good  Trade. 

Bengal  is  the  moftEafterly  Province  of  the  Bengal 
Mogul’s  Dominions.  It  is  hounded  by  the 
Provinces  of  Patna-  and  Jefnat  towards  the 
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North,  the  Kingdom  of  Aracan  and  Tiprd 
towards  the  Eaft,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Province  of  Orixa  towards  the  Souths 
and  with  the  Province  of  Malva  towards  the 
Weft  ;  it  is  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft:  up¬ 
wards  of  four  hundred  Miles,  and  near  three 
hundred  in  Breadth  from  North  to  South, 
and  is  ufually  compar’d  to  Egypt  for  its  fruit- 
fuinefs,  the  River  Ganges  dividing  it  felf  into 
feveral  Branches  in  this  Province,  and  an¬ 
nually  overflowing  it,  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt. 

The  chief  Towns  are  i.  Dacca ,  which 
lies  upon  one  of  the  Eeftern  Branches  of 
the  Ganges  in  the  Latitude  of  24  Degrees ; 
it  is  four  or  five  Miles  in  Length,  but  very 
narrow,  winding  with  the  River.  This  may 
properly  be  call’d  the  Capital,  being  the  Seat 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  here  the  Enghjh  and  other 
Europeans  have  their  Agents  to  take  care  of 
their  Trade,  which  is  very  confiderable  in 
this  Province.  2.  Ragemahal  fituated  higher 
up  the  Ganges,  and  is  between  two  and  three 
hundred  Miies  from  the  Mouth  of  it,  in  the 
Latitude  of  Degrees.  Below  Ragemahal 
lies  the  City  of  Cajfimbazar,  Lat.  24,  where 
the  Europeans  have  their  Fatftors,  the  Coun¬ 
try  affording  great  Quantities  of  Silk  and 
Muffins.  To  the  Southward  of  CaJJimbaz>ar 
ftands  the  City  of  4.  Huegly  upon  an  Ifiand 
made  by  the  Ganges ,  in  the  Latitude  of 
25  Degrees  ,  about  a  hundred  Miles  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  :  It  is  a  large  Town, 
and  befides  Moors  and  other  Indians ,  has  fe¬ 
veral  thoufand  Vortuguefe  Chriftians  in  it: 
Molt  European  Nations  who  trade  to  India 
had  their  Factories  here,  and  particularly 
the  Englijh  ;  but  the  Uuhealchfuinefs  of  the 
Situation  induc'd  them  to  remove,  and  the 
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Engtijh  have  fince  built  them  a  Fort  a  little 
below  near  Calcutta ,  which  they  nam’d  Fort 
Wtlliam,  from  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  who 
mounted  the  Throne  of  England  about  that 
Time.  The  City  of  Ghatigm  lies  near 
the  Mouth  of  the  moft  Eatferiy  Branch 
of  the  Ganges.  Here  the  Portuguefe  fee  up 
for  a  Kind  of  Sovereignty  formerly,  and  af~ 
fociating  with  Pyrates  and  Banditti  of  all 
Nations,  own’d  no  Subjedtion  to  their  own 
Prince  or  the  Prince  of  the  Councry,  but 
committed  daily  Robberies  by  Sea  and 
Land,  and  fo  interupred  ail  Commerce,  that 
the  late  Mogul  found  it  neceffaiy  to  fend 
an  Army  againft  them  and  extirpate  them. 

6.  Malda  which  Bands  a  little  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  Ragemahal,  where  the  Europeans  al- 
fo  have  their  Fabtors. 

Having  deferib’d  the  Situation  of  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  India,  I  come  to  enu¬ 
merate  thofe  in  the  North,  which  are  i„ 

Cabul,  2.  Haican  or  Rallochi,  3.  Multan ,  4. 
Buckor ,  Tatta  or  Sinda ,  6.  JeJJelmere  and 
Soret,  7.  Hindouns ,  8.  Jenupar  or  Jengapour , 

9.  Pencab  or  Labor,  10.  Delly,  11.  Agra ,  12. 

Bando  or  Ajmer,  15.  Gualeor ,  14.  Narvar,  iy. 
CaJJimere,  16.  Bankijb  or  Carkares ,  17.  Naugracut 
and  Siba,  18.  Jamba  and  Becar ,  19.  Gor ,  20. 
Canduana  and  Patan,  21.  Sambal  and  Mevat, 

22.  Halabas ,  Rotas,  Patna  and  Jefu^3  gene¬ 
rally  reckon’d  Part  of  Bengal.  There  are 
fome  other  Provinces  named  in  the  Maps, 
but  they  are  all  included  in  thefe  that  are  here 
enumerated ;  Candahor  is  indeed  frequently 
reckon’d  to  be  a  Province  of  India,  but  this 
having  been  near  a  hundred  Years  under  the 
Dominion  of  Perfia ,  I  chufe  to  place  it  in  that 
Kingdom. 
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On  the  North-Weft  Parc  of  the  Mogul’s 
Dominions  lies  the  Province  of  Cabul,  hav¬ 
ing  the  Mountain  Caucajus ,  which  divides  it 
from  Usbeck  Tartary,  on  the  North,  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  "Cdjfmere  on  the  Eaft,  Haican  on 
thre  South  ,  and  Condahor  in  Perjia  on  the 
Weft.:  The  Country  is  generally  barren, 
but  -there  is  a  great  Trade  for  Horfes  and 
other  Cattle,  which  are  brought  hither  from 
Perjia  and  Tart  ary ,  from  whence  the  great- 
eft  Parc  of  India  are  fupply’d.  The  Capi¬ 
tal  City  of  this  Province  is  Dabul ,  in  the 
Latitude  of  34  Degr.  30  Minutes:  It  is  a 
large  City,  and  being  near  the  Frontiers 
boch  of  Perfia  and  Tartary 3  is  fortified  as  well 
as  moft  Towns  in  India. 

Haican  or  Ballochi  has  the  Province  of 
Cabul  on  the  North,  Attock  on  the  Eaft,  Mul¬ 
tan  on  the  South,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Per¬ 
jia  on  the  Weft,  the  chief  Town  whereof 
is  Duck.ee ,  in  the  Latitude  of  32  Degrees. 

Multan  is  bounded  by  Haican  on  the  North, 
by  Jengapore  and  the  Hindoivns  towards  the 
Eaft,  Buckor  towards  the  South,  and  Perjia 
on  the  Weft;  the  chief  Town  is  Multan , 
in  the  Latitude  of  30  Degrees  N. 

Buckor  has  Multan  on  the  North,  the  Hln- 
downs  on  the  Eaft,  Tatta  or  Sindi  on  the 
South,  and  Perjia  on  the  Eaft ;  the  chief 
Town  is  of  the  fame  Name,  and  lies  in  29 
Degrees  N.  Lat. 

Sindi  or  Tata  is  bounded  by  Buckor  on  the 
North,  Ji'Jftlmere  and  Soret  on  the  Eaft,  the 
Gulph  of  Sindi  or  Udus  on  the  South,  and 
Pt'fia,  on  the  Weft.  The  River  Sindi  or 
Indus  ditcharges  it  felf  by  feveral  Mouths 
into  the  Gulph  of  Sindi  here,  and  gives  its 
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'Jame  to  the  whole  Empire  of  Indoftan,  as  well 
ts  ro  this  Province. 

The  Capital  City  is  Tata,  which  lies  in  the 
-at.  of  Deg  30  M  upon  a  fmall  Ifland, 
nade  by  the  Weftern  Branch  of  the  Indus , 
ind  was  a  Town  much  Traded  to  former- 
y  by  the  Portuguefe.  Dial  is  another  Port 
veh  known  to  all  that  ufe  thefe  Seas ;  lying 
n  a  Bay  about  fifty  or  fixty  Miles  to  the 
iVeftward  of  Tata.  Thefe  five  Provinces  are 
Contiguous  to  Perfia,  andmoftof  them  well 
Water’d  by  the  River  Indus,  and  other  fine 
Streams  •  but  the  Mouth  of  the  Indus  being 
shoak’d  up  with  Sand,  the  Trade  is  not  fo 
confiderabie  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  their 
Situation. 

The  Provinces  of  JeJJelmere  and  Soret  be-  Jefdmere 
ing  contiguous,  I  (hall  throw  them  into  one: and  s°- 
They  have  Buckor  on  the  North,  / 1  finer  onret ’ 

:he  Eaft,  the  River  Paddar  on  the  South, 
which  feparates  them  from  Guscarate,  and  the 
Province  of  Sindi  on  the  Weft:  The  chief 
Town  of  JeJJelmere,  is  of  the  fame  Name,  and 
lies  in  27  Deg.  N.  Lat.  The  Capital  of  Soret 
is  Joganet.  Lat.  26  N. 

The  Hindowns  and  Afmer  lying  contiguous, The  Hitt • 
and  very  little  known  of  either,  I  fhall  fpeak 
pf  them  as  one  Province.  Jengapore  lies  on  0Ulltr^’ 
[he  North  of  them.  The  Provinces  of  Delly 
(*nd  Agra  on  the  Eaft  and  South,  and  JeJJelmere 
)n  the  Weft;  The  Inhabitants  are  laid  to 
pe  different  from  any  otherRaceof  the  Indians , 

^nd  never  to  have  intermix’d  with  their 
[Sleighbouis.  Their  Country  Mountainous 
■md  Barren,  which  is  probably  the  Reafon 
we  have  fuch  imperfedt  Accounts  of  this  Peo¬ 
ple  Every  Writer  almoft  gives  us  a  different, 

Und  fome,  inconfiftent  Accounts  of  them,  and 
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therefore  I  choofe  to  defer  faying  any  thing 
more  of  them,  till  further  Difcoveries  are 
made. 

The  Province  of  Jenapar  or  jengapore3  has 
Pencab  or  Labor  on  the  Norths  the  Hindoivm 
and  Dell y  on  the  Eaft  and  South,  and  Mul- 
ten  on  the  Weft  ;  the  Capital  City  is  Jenga- 
pore ,  fituate  on  the  River  Chaul3  in  the  Lat. 
of  51  Deg. 

Attock  is  Bounded  by  CajJlmere  on  the  North, 
Pencab  on  the  Eaft,  Multan  on  the  South,  and 
Hay  can  on  the  Weft,  the  chief  Town  whereof 
is  Attock3  fituate  on  the  Indus 3  in  3  3  Degrees 

N.  Lat. 

CajJlmere  is  Bounded  on  the  North  by 
Mount  Caucafus3  which  feparates  it  from  Tar¬ 
tary  3  by  Bankifh3  or  Karkares  on  the  Eaft,  the 
Province  of  Pencab  or  Labor  on  the  South,  and 
Cabul  on  the  Weft,  and  lies  between  the  34th 
and  39th  Deg.  of  N.  Lat.  as  near  as  I  can 
compute,-  but  the  Northern  Boundaries  of 
this  Province,  and  indeed  of  India  in  general, 
are  very  little  known.  I  believe  none  of  our 
Geographers  will  pretend  that,  an  Obferva- 
tion  was  ever  taken  in  that  part  of  India  which 
adjoins  to  Mount  Caucafus ,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  uncertian,  than  the  computing  the 
Latitude  of  Places,  by  the  Number  of  Miles 
they  are  diftant  from  one  another.  This  Pro¬ 
vince  is  encompafs’d  on  every  Side  with 
Mountains,  but  is  it  felf  a  fine  fertile  Plain, 
through  which  innumerable  little  Rivers  de- 
fcend  from  the  Hills,  which,  together  with 
the  Northerly  Situation,  renders  it  mighty 
agreeable  to  the  Sun-burnt  Inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  Provinces.  The  Complexion  of 
the  Natives  is  not  inferiour  to  chat  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ^ 
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•  ropeansy  and  the  Country  is  faid  to  produce 
i  rnoft  of  the  Fruits  of  Europe. 

The  Town  of  Cafimre,  which  gives  Name  Cajpmrq 
i  to  the  Province,  lies  in  the  Latitude  37  De¬ 
grees  fome  odd  Minutes,  and  is  about  two 
Miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  feated 
on  a  fmall  Lake,*  it  has  no  Walls,  nor  was 
,  thought  to  need  any,  the  Avenues  to  the 
Country  being  look’d  upon  as  inacceffible, 
j  ?till  Akbar  the  Mogul  found  Means  to  corrupt 
;  the  great  Officers  of  the  Prince  it  belong’d 
'  to,  who  betray’d  their  Country  to  him ;  this 
having  fince  been  the  Summer’s  Retreat  of 
feveral  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  attended  by 
<  their  great  Qmrab's  and  Vaffal  Princes, 
there  are  many  beautiful  Palaces,  fine  Gar- 
:  dens  and  Canals  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
)  this  City,  which  render  the  Country  extreme- 
I  Jy  pleafant,  and  occafion  it  to  be  call’d  the 
i  Paradife  of  the  Indies. 

The  Province  of  Pencab  or  Labor ,  is  boun- 
\  ded  by  Cajjimere  and  Bankijh  on  the  North, 

Siba  and  Jamba  towards  the  Eaft,  Jengapore 
and  Delly  on  the  South,  and  Multan  and  At~ 
took  on  the  Weft,  the  chief  Town  is  Labor , 
which  lies  on  the  River  Raviy  a  Branch  of 
the  Indus t  in  the  Latitude  of  33  Degrees  odd 
Minutes,  near  a  thoufand  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Surat ;  This  is  a  large  City,  but  not 
very  antient,  beng  founded  by  the  Mogul 
Amayum3  who  built  a  noble  Palace  here,  and 
it  was  for  fome  time  the  Capital  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  but  the  Regal  Seat  has  been  fince  re¬ 
mov’d  to  Agra.  The  Streets  of  Labor  are  ftraic, 
fome  of  them  a  League  in  length,  and  we 
fee  the  Ruins  of  feveral  fine  Palaces  and  pub- 
lick  Buildings,  which  have  been  negie&ed 
fince  the  Removal  of  the  Court ;  there  are  ^ 
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feme  noble  Mofques,  Squares,  Tanques,  or 
Refervatories  ofWater,  and  Gardens  about  the 
City,  which  difeover  the  Magnificence  of 
the  Mogul  Princes  who  redded  here ;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  fine  Walk  of  Trees  termi¬ 
nates,  which  begins  at  Agra,  near  five  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  this  City. 

Jeugapour  Jengapour  or  Janupar,  has  part  of  Vencab  on 
the  North,  Delly  on  the  Eaft,  the  Hendowns  on 
the  South,  and  part  of  Multan  on  the  Weft; 
the  Name  of  the  chief  Town,  is  Jengapour, 
which  lies  upon  the  River  Cbaul,  in  31  De¬ 
grees  of  North  Latitude. 

Delly  The  Province  of  Delly ,  is  bounded  by  that 
of  Vencab  and  Jamba  towards  the  North,  Be - 
car  towards  the  Eaft,  Agra  on  the  South,  and 
Jevgapour  and  the  Hendowns  towards  the  Weft, 
the  chief  Town  whereof  is  Delly,  in  the 
Latitude  of  20  Degrees  odd  Minutes,  feated 
on  the  Banks  of  the  River  Jemma  or  Jemmina , 
in  form  of  a  Crefcent,  and  is  about  three 
Leagues  in  Circumference  ;  there  are  two 
noble  wide  Streets  with  Piazza’s  on  each  fide, 
under  which  are  Shops  and  Warehoufes,  and 
over  them  a  Terras;  thefe  Streets  terminate 
at  a  large  handfome  Square,  on  the  other 
fide  of  which  ftands  the  Palace;  the  reft  of 
the  Streets  are  mean,  and  the  generality  of 
the  Houfes  no  better  than  low  thatch’d  Cot¬ 
tages;  the  chief  publick  Buildings  are  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  fortified  like  a  Caftle,  with  a  Wall, 
Towers,  and  a  Moat,  being  near  two  Miles 
in  Circumference  :  A  great  Mofque  with  fe- 
veral  fine  Marble  Domes,  and  a  noble  Cara- 
vanfara,  built  for  the  Entertainment  of  Stran¬ 
gers  by  a  Mogul  Princefs.  Near  the  Tomb 
of  Amayum  is  an  antient  Stone  Pyramid, 
generally  faid  to  be  ere&ed  by  Alexander ,  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  the  Defeat  of  Porus ,  but  the  Infcriptions 
on  it  are  not  Greek,  as  they  wou’d  probably 
have  been  if  the  Grecians  had  eredfced  it,  at 
lead  the  Chara&ers  are  fo  much  defac’d,  that 
they  are  not  intelligible  at  this  Day,  either  to 
Europeans  or  Indians  :  The  Mogul  deftroy’d 
the  antient  Delly  when  he  took  it  from  the 
Tatans ;  and  Cha  Jehan  rebuilt  a  new  City 
near  the  Place,  which  he  call’d  after  his  own 
Name  Cha  Jehanabad,  or  the  City  of  King 
Jehan,  but  it  is  much  more  known  at  prefent 
by  the  Name  of  Delly ,  the  Name  of  the  old 
City;  the  fine  Walk  of  Trees  from  Agra  to 
Labor ,  runs  by  Delly. 

The  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Agra,  fome-^ 
times  call’d  Indofian,  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Delly ,  on  the  Eaft  by  Sambal ,  on  the 
South  by  Gualeor ,  and  on  the  Weft  by  Afmer 
or  Bando.  Agra,  the  Capital  of  this  Province, 
and  the  Metropolis  of  the  whole  Empire,  is 
fituate  in  27  Degrees  odd  Minutes  of  Nor¬ 
thern  Latitude,  and  is  about  feven  hundred 
Miles  North-Eaft  of  Surat,  which  Journey 
the  Caravans  ufually  perform  in  ;y  Days; 
this  was  but  an  inconfiderable  Place,  ’till  a- 
bout  1  yo  Years  ago,  when  the  Mogul  Echar 
new  built  it,  and  call’d  it  after  his  own 
Name,  Ecbarabad,  it  lies  upon  the  River 
Jemma,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  barren  Tandy  Plain, 
which  adds  confiderably  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Climate :  The  Town  it  felf  is  feven  or  eight 
Miles  in  length,  but  not  near  fo  much  in 
breadth,  it  is  not  fortified  (except  the  Palace) 
but  there  always  lies  a  great  Army  in  the 
Place,  efpecially  if  the  Mogul  be  there. 

I  The  Palaces  of  the  Omrah’s  and  great  Men 
are  built  with  Stone,  and  very  Magnificent, 
they  ftand  upon  the  Banks  of  the  River  Jtm- 
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tna,  and  have  large  Gardens  adjoining  to 
them  ;  the  reft  of  the  Houfes  are  but  mean, 
however,  the  great  Number  of  Mahometan 
Mofques,  Caravanfera’s,  large  Squares, 
Baths,  and  Refervatories  of  Water,  inter¬ 
mix’d  with  Trees  and  Gardens,  and  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Jemma  running  the  whole  length  of 
it,  renders  the  ProfpeCt  of  the  Town  very 
agreeable,  and  the  Mogul’s  Palace  is  look’d 
upon  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  Eaft. 

Between  the  Town  and  the  Palace  is  a 
large  Plain,  where  the  Raja’s  draw  up 
their  Rafhboots  when  they  mount  the  Mogul’s 
Guard,  as  they  do  in  their  turns  every  Week, 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Men  ;  the 
the  Palace  or  Mahal ,  as  it  is  call’d  in  the 
Language  of  the  Country,  lies  in  the  form 
of  a  Crefcent  upon  the  River  Jemma ,  but 
from  the  Town,  appears  to  be  of  a  round 
Figure,  it  is  three  or  four  Miles  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  and  fortified  with  a  high  Stone  Wall, 
mounted  with  Artillery  ;  the  Mahal  may  be 
feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  as  the  Stones  it 
is  built  with  are  red,  and  have  a  Luftre  like 
polifh’d.  Marble,  nothing  can  look  more  glo¬ 
rious  than  it  does  when  the  Sun  fhines ;  it 
is  furrounded  with  a  deep  broad  Moat,  over 
which  there  are  Draw-bridges,  and  the  Ter- 
rafles  of  the  Gardens  ferve  for  a  Rampart. 

Within  the  firft  Gate  of  the  Palace  is  a 
fine  broad  Stone  Walk,  with  Canals  running 
on  the  fide  of  it,  and  beyond,  a  large  Square, 
where  the  Mahometan  Guards  draw  up,  and 
here  the  Omrah’s  their  Generals  pitch  their 
Tents,  fo  that  one  pafles  through  two  Armies, 
one  on  the  Out-fide,  and  the  other  within 
the  Palace  before  we  come  to  the  Royal  Ap- 
parttnents  beyond  this  Square  is  another 
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Court,  where  the  Mogul’s  Mufick,  as  ’tis 
call’d,  founds  every  Morning,  Noon  and 
Night,  and  whenever  he  goes  abroad  :  This 
is  a  Compliment  inferior  Governors  and 
Magiftrates  have  paid  them  in  alt  the  Towns 
in  India ,  tho’  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
harfh  or  difagreeable,  than  fuch  a  Number  of 
large  brazen  Trumpets,  and  ill-founding 
Drums,  to  thofe  who  have  ever  heard  other 
Mufick.  Our  European  Governors,  there¬ 
fore,  tho*  they  will  not  difpence  with  this 
piece  of  State,  yet  generally  order  them  to 
be  plac’d  at  a  convenient  Diftance.  But  to 
proceed,  from  this  Court  where  the  Mufick 
ft ands,  we  come  to  the  Durbar ,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  large  Court,  whither  all  People  refort 
at  the  time  of  Audience :  This  is  divided  by 
Rails  or  Baluftrades,  into  three  Parts,  at  the 
outward  Rail  ftand  the  common  People ; 
without  the  next,  which  is  rais’d  on  a  Plat¬ 
form  fomething  higher,  thofe  of  better  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  within  the  third,  upon  a  Plat-form 
or  Stage  ftill  more  elevated,  ftand  the  0»- 
ratis  and  great  Lords  of  the  Court :  In 
this  Manner,  all  attend  the  Approach  of 
the  Mogul  at  the  time  of  Audience,  who, 
upon  the  playing  of  the  Mufick,  appears  in  a 
kind  of  Gallery,  above  the  Place  where  the 
Omrah’s  are,  and  feats  himfelf  upon  a  glorious 
Throne,  cover’d  with  precious  Stones  of  an 
ineftimable  Value.  Here  the  Emperor  re¬ 
ceives  Petitions  from  all  his  Subjects,  and 
fpends  feveral  Hours  every  Day  in  hearing 
Caufes. 

From  the  Durbar ,  the  Emperor  retires  to 
his  Baths,  whither  he’s  follow’d  only  by  fome 
of  his  prime  Mirrifters,  with  whom  he  advifes 
on  Affairs  of  State.  From  another  Gallery  in 
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the  Palace,  the  Emperor  reviews  his  Troops, 
his  Elephants,  and  Horfes,  and  fees  the  Com¬ 
bats  of  wild  Beafts,  or  thofe  of  Men  and 
Beafls  which  Tome  of  the  Moguls  have  e- 
Beemed  beyond  any  other  Diverfion  :  And. 
here  alfo  Malefactors  are  frequently  execu¬ 
ted  before  him,  being  torn  in  pieces  or  tram¬ 
pled  to  Death  by  Elephants,  and  fometimes 
beheaded,  according  to  the  Emperor’s  Piea- 
fure,  as  foon  as  Sentence  is  pafs’d.  Within 
the  Walls  of  the  Palace  is  a  Quarter  where 
all  manner  of  Artificers  are  daily  imploy’d  in 
the  Emperor’s  Service  ,•  thefe  obferve  a  pro¬ 
found  Silence,  and  no  other  Noife  is  heard 
there,  th^n  what  is  unavoidably  occafion’d 
by  their  Bufinefs :  The  Haram  or  Women’s 
Apartment,  where  there  are  feldom  lefs 
than  a  Thoufand,  with  their  Eunuchs  and 
Slaves  to  attend  them,  and  fome  of  them 
treated  like  Sovereign  Princeffes,  takes  up  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Ioclofure,  and  as 
neither  Parks,  Gardens,  Canals,  or  any  thing 
elfe  which  can  contribute  to  the  Beauty  or 
Pleafure  of  the  Place  are  wanting,  the  Cir- 
cumfergTTce  of  the  Palace  muft  of  neceffity 
be  feveral  Miles  about,  tho’  I  don’t  find  our 
Travellers  are  agreed  exadlly  as  to  the  Di- 
gnhabi-  menfi°ns*  The  Inhabitants  of  the  City  are 
tants  of  chiefly  Moors  or  Moguls,  by  which  we  un- 
4gra.  derftand  Mahometans  of  every  Country, 
whether  of  Perjia,  Tartary ,  or  India ,  and  great 
part  of  the  Court  and  Army  it  felf  are  Tarm 
tars  and  Perfians}  in  whom  the  Mogul  feems 
to  place  greater  Confidence  than  in  the  Na¬ 
tive  Indians ,  and  thefe  degenerating  alfo  in  a 
Generation  or  two,  their  Places  are  fupply’d 
by  others  from  thofe  Countries :  ’Tis  true  the 
Mahometans  of  Perjia  and  India  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  Seds,  whofe  Antipathy  to  one  another, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  fome  Chriftians, 
which  would  incline  one  to  believe  they 
fliould  not  eafily  unite  ;  but  the  Perftans  who 
come  to  India,  being  for  the  moft  part  Men 
of  Fortune,  whom  the  Wealth  and  great  Em¬ 
ployments  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mogul’s 
Court  ufually  draws  thither,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fum’d  they  come  with  a  Resolution  to  con¬ 
form  themfelves  in  all  Points  to  the  Manners 
of  the  Prince  they  ferve. 

But  befides  the  Mahometans,  who  have  the 
Government  entirely  in  their  Hands,  there 
are  vaft  Numbers  of  Pagan  Indians ,  and  of 
Jews,  Armenians ,  and  Portuguefe ,  a$,d  other 
Europeans ;  I  am  credibly  inform’d  from  one 
that  has  been  at  Agra ,  that  there  are  feveral 
thoufand  Chriftians  in  the  Town,  who  have 
their  Churches,  and  a  free  Exercife  of  their 
Religion  ;  but  the  Mahometans  have  them  in 
the  utmoft  Contempt,  and  I  believe  very  few 
Profelvtes  are  made  amongft  the  Great. 

But  notwithftanding  Agra  is  extemely 
populous  when  the  Court  is  there,  it  is  a 
perfed  Defart  at  other  times;  for  the  Tradef- 
men  and  Merchants,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
have  an  immediate  Dependance  on  the  Court 
and  Army,  remove  with  their  Families  to 
follow  the  Gamp,  where  as  brisk  a  Trade  is 
carried  on,  as  in  the  moft  populous  Cities ; 
and  there  being  no  Enemy  able  to  appear  in 
the  Field  againft  the  Mogul,  they  live  in 
perfed  Security. 

To  the  Eaftward  of  Agra  four  or  five  Miles,  Secandria. 
ftands  the  Town  of  Secandria ,  the  burying 
Place  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  famous  for 
two  (lately  Tombs,  the  one  of  the  Mogul 
Be  hr,  the  other  of  Tagemhal ,  the  Wife  of 
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Cha  Jeban,  faid  to  exceed  any  thing  of  tha£ 
kind  in  the  World. 

Ftttiptur.  Fetttyour  lies  about  twenty  Miles  to  the 
Weftward  of  Agra,  this  was  a  handfome  large 
Town,  built  by  the  Mogul  Ecbar ,  and  here 
he  alfo  erected  a  magnificent  Palace,  but 
finding  it  an  unhealchful  Situation,  he  foon 
remov’d  his  Court  from  thence,  and  it  lies 
almoft  in  Ruins  at  prefent. 
qualeor.  The  Province  Gualeor  is  bounded  by  Agra. 
on  the  North  and  Weft,  and  Narvar  towards 
the  South  and  Eaft,  the  chief  Town  is  of  the 
fame  Name,  and  lies  in  the  26th  Degree  of 
North  Latitude,  it  is  feated  near  the  Top  of 
an  inacceffible  Rock ;  Prifoners  of  State  are 
ufually  confin’d  in  the  Caftle  of  Gualeor ,  and 
part  of  the  Royal  Treafure  is  faid  to  be  re- 
pofited  here. 

fjarvar.  Narvar  has  Agra  and  Sambal  on  the  North, 
Halabas  and  Rotas  towards  the  Eaft,  and  Malva 
on  the  South,  the  Capital  City  whereof  is 
Jehud,  in  the  Latitude  of  z<p  Degrees  20  Mi- 
Satnbah  nutes.  Sambal ,  Mevat,  and  Halabas  I  (hall 

Halalas  con^^er  as  one  Province,  the  Boundaries  being 
very  uncertainly  fet  out,  and  one  frequently 
taken  for  the  other ;  the  chief  Town  of  Sam¬ 
bal  is  Minapour ,  in  the  Latitude  of  27  Degrees. 
The  chief  Town  of  Mevat ,  is  Narval,  which 
lies  in  the  fame  Latitude  as  Minapour ,  but  far¬ 
ther  to  the  Eaftward.  The  chief  Town  of 
Halabas ,  is  of  the  fame  Name,  and  is  fituate 
on  the  River  Jemma,  where  it  falls  into  the 
1  Ganges. 

Becar.'  Jamba  and  Recar  have  Sib  a  on  the  North, 
Bankifi.  Gor  and  Mevat  on  the  Eaft,  and  Delly  on  the 
Navgracut  Weft  ,*  but  as  for  thefe  and  the  Provinces  of 
s*ba-  Bankijh  or  Carkars ,  Naugracut ,  Siba,  Gor ,  Can- 

Ganduans  fauna  and  Vtftan,  v^hich  make  the  North-eafl 
tour.  part 
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part  of  the  Mogul’s  Dominions,  we  have  no 
certain  Account  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
(hall  not  amufe  the  Reader  with  fetting  down 
Boundaries  which  were  never  mark’d  out, 
or  the  Latitude  of  their  Towns,  which  no 
two  People  agree  in  ,*  as  to  the  Diftridts  of 
Rotas,  Patna  and  Jefuat ,  they  are  fituate  on 
the  North  of  Bengal ,  and  generally  reckon’d 
part  of  that  Province.  The  Town  of  Patna 
(lands  on  the  River  Ganges,  in  26  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude,  and  Patan  in  the  Latitude 
of  27  Degrees  odd  Minutes,  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Acham.  The  Situation  of 
the  principal  Towns  of  Bengal  have  been  al¬ 
ready  defcrib’d,  and  therefore  I  proceed  now, 
according  to  my  propos’d  Method,  to  treat 
of  their  Buildings. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  Buildings  and  Furni¬ 
ture  of  the  Indians, 

A  S  this  Kingdom  is  inhabited  by  a  varie-n  .... 
I\  ty  of  People,  whole  Cuftoms  are  very  U1 
different,  it  can’t  be  expe&ed  that  their  Man¬ 
ner  of  Building  fhould  in  every  Place  be  the 
fame  •  we  may  reduce  them  however  in  this 
Particular  to  two  forts,  thofe  of  the  Original 
Indians ,  and  thofe  of  the  Moguls  or  Maho¬ 
metans.  The  Original  Indians  or  Pagan  Inha- 
sitants,  are  at  lead  twenty  to  one  throughout 
:he  whole  Empire  ,•  nothing  can  appear  meaner 
Ban  the  generality  of  their  Houfes,  which 
ire  poor  low  thatch’d  Cottages  with  Clay 
Walls,  thefe  fill  their  mod  eonfiderableTowns, 
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and  have  only  one  Floor :  In  the  principal 
Streets  and  Bazars,  or  Market-places,  there 
is  indeed  fome  Uniformity  :  In  the  Front  of 
the  Houfes  are  Sheds  fupported  by  little  Pil¬ 
lars,  under  which  are  thrown  up  Banks  of 
Earth,  where  People  either  expofe  their 
Goods  to  Sale,  or  fit  upon  Mats  and  Carpets 
and  entertain  their  Friends,  or  tranfadt  their 
Bufinefs.  Thefe  Sheds  thus  fupported  by  Pil¬ 
lars,  are  by  Travellers  often  call’d  Piazza’s, 
from  whence  fome  entertain  magnificent  I- 
deas  of  very  indifferent  Buildings,  they  have 
no  Windows  to  the  Streets,  which  makes 
them  dill  more  indifferent,  even  the  Palac«s 
of  their  Princes  or  Rajas  that  I  have  feen, 
have  nothing  very  elegant,  and  are  raoft  of 
them  built  in  one  Form.  Before  the  Gate  is 
a  large  Piazza  or  Roof  fupported  by  Pillars, 
open  to  the  Front :  upon  the  Right  and  Left 
as  you  go  towards  the  Gate  the  Earth  is  rais’d 
about  a  Yard  high,  upon  thefe  Banks  are 
fpread  fine  Carpets  or  pieces  of  European  Scar¬ 
let  Cloth,  with  Cufhions  of  the  fame  fort  to 
loll  on.  Here  the  Raja  fits  to  hear  the  Com¬ 
plaints  of  his  Subjedts,  entertain  Foreigners,  or 
tranfadt  Affairs  of  State.  One  of  thefe  Prin¬ 
ces  I  faw  fitting  in  fuch  a  Piazza  before  the 
Gates  of  his  Palace,  attended  by  his  Guards 
with  glittering  Arms  and  a  hundred  Flam¬ 
beaux  :  He  was  drefs’d  in  a  Muflin  Veft,  a 
whiteTurbant  andabundance  of  Jewels  fpark- 
ling  about  him,  and  then  made  no  ordinary 
Figure  ;  but  the  next  Day  when  I  faw  him 
dripp’d  of  his  Ornaments,  and  with  a  final! 
Retinue,  the  Scarlet  Cloth  and  Carpets  re¬ 
mov’d,  and  the  Building  which  I  apprehen¬ 
ded  in  the  Night  to  be  fome  glorious  Palace, 
to  have  only  Clay- Walls.,  ic  abated  much  of 
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die  Opinion  I  had  entertain’d  of  his  Great- 
nefs.  But  to  proceed  in  the  Defcription  of 
the  Palace,  having  enter’d  the  Gate,  we  came 
into  a  fquare  Court  with  a  Piazza  on  every 
fide,  into  which  open’d  feveral  Rooms  which 
had  no  other  Light,  as  I  cou’d  perceive,  but 
what  they  receiv’d  from  the  Door.  There 
were  other  Courts  as  we  underftood  beyond 
this,  but  we  had  no  Opportunity  of  feeing 
them,  their  Women  being  kept  in  the  retir’d 
parts  of  the  Building,  but  they  have,  no 
doubt,  their  Piazza’s  which  look  towards  the 
Gardens  where  they  fit  and  divert  themfelves, 
as  the  Men  do  in  the  Front  of  their  Houfes 
or  their  outward  Courts.  Their  Furniture 
confiffs  only  in  the  Cufhions,Mats and  Carpets 
they  lie  on,*  neither  Beds,  Chairs,  Tables,  or 
Stools,  are  to  be  found  amongft  their  Move¬ 
ables,  neither  have  they  any  Chimneys  or 
Kitchens  in  their  Houfes,  but  either  drefs 
their  Meat  in  their  Yards  or  in  little  Cook- 
Rooms  at  a  diftance  from  the  Houfe. 

Their  Sarras  or  Caravanfera’s,  which  ferve 
inftead  of  Inns  for  the  Entertainment  of 
Travellers  upon  the  Road,  are  built  much  in 
the  fame  Manner  their  Sheds  are  before 
their  Houfes,  being  open  on  one  Side,  and 
no  Doors  to  fecure  them  from  wild  Beafts  or 
Robbers ;  near  thefe  Places  is  ufually  a  Tank 
or  large  Refervatory  of  Water,  and  feveral 
of  thefe  Refervatories  of  Water  they  have 
in  every  great  Town,  which  are  fill’d  in  the 
rainy  Seafon,  and  ferve  the  Inhabitants  for 
feven  or  eight  Months,  till  the  Rains  return 
again.  They  have  alfo  very  large  Wells  en¬ 
clos’d  with  Brick,  they  are  at  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  Expence  in  their  Wells  and  Referva¬ 
tories,  tho’  they  are  at  fo  little  in  their  Hou- 
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Tanks,  fes.  Some  of  their  Tanks  are  above  a  Mils 
in  Circumference,  and  lin’d  with  fquare  Free- 
Sone,  with  Steps  down  to  the  Bottom  on  e- 
very  Side ;  in  the  Middle  there  is  often  a 
Summer-houfe  of  Stone  furrounded  with 
Galleries,  from  whence  you  may  defcend  by 
Stone  Steps  into  the  Water,  and  they  are  To 
contriv’d  that  feveral  Perfons  may  bathe 
themfelves  at  a  time  with  the  greateft  Priva¬ 
cy  ,•  and  there  are  few  People  of  Quality  but 
have  their  private  Baths  in  their  Gardens. 
The  Wives  and  Daughters  of  inferior  People, 
who  have  not  Baths,  pour  Water  upon  their 
Heads  two  or  three  times  a  Day  for  half  aa 
Hour  together,  and  it  is  one  great  part  of 
their  Bufinefs  to  fetch  Water  Morning  and 
Evening  from  the  Common-Wells  upon  their 
Heads  in  great  round  earthen  Pots.  But  to 

PazodJs  proceed  to  their  Temples  or  "Pagodas,  thefe 
*  '  are  many  of  them  very  magnificent  Struc¬ 

tures  built  of  Stone,  with  lofty  Spires  and  a 
variety  of  Figures  carv’d  on  the  Out-fide  as 
well  as  within,  but  the  In-fide  is  very  difmal, 
only  one  long  dark  Room  without  Windows, 
extremely  hot  of  it  felf,  but  as  there  are  a 
Multitude  of  Lamps  always  burning  before 
their  Images,  the  Place  is  fo  fuffocadng  that 
a  Man  is  glad  to  retire  let  his  Guriofity  be 
never  fo  great  :  But  there  are  a  great  many 
other  little  Pagoda's  in  the  Country,  open 
before,  which  are  but  juft  big  enough  to  hold 
the  Image,  and  here  I  perceiv’d  the  People 
generally  lacrific’d  and  perform’d  their  De¬ 
votions.  The  Figures  both  in  one  and  thei 
other  are  very  Blocking  and  monftrous,  which 
have  occafion’d  our  People  in  general  to  de¬ 
nominate  them  Devils ;  we  fee  perhaps,  the: 
head  of  a  Hog,  the  Body  of  a  Man,  and  the 
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lower  pare  of  a  Lion  in  one  Figure  ,*  in  ano¬ 
ther,  a  Man  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  Heads, 
and  twice  the  Number  of  Arms,  and  thefe 
they  believe  reprefent  a  Race  of  People  who 
liv’d  formerly  on  the  Earth,  and  are  now  a 
kind  of  inferior  Deities  or  Mediators  for 
them  in  Heaven,  which  is  very  far  from  the 
Notion  we  entertain  of  Devils,  but  I  ftiall 
enlarge  upon  this  Subject  under  the  Head  of 
Religion. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Buildings  of  the 
Moors  or  Mahometans,  and  as  to  the  Com¬ 
mon-People,  their  Houfes  are  little  better 
than  the  others,  nor  do  the  great  Omrah’s 
much  aflfedt  Building,  becaufe  they  have  no 
Inheritance  in  their  Lands.  Another  Reafon 
of  this  negleft  is,  that  they  live  two  thirds 
of  the  Year  in  the  Camp,  and  feem  to  delight 
chiefly  in  removing  from  Place  to  Place  du¬ 
ring  the  fair  Seafon,  accordingly  nothing 
can  be  more  rich  and  magnificent,  or  more 
commodioufly  contriv’d  than  the  Tents  and 
Pavilions  of  the  great  Officers,  who  have 
every  one  of  them  at  leaft  a  double  Suit  of 
Tents  and  Field  Equipage,  and  a  new  Camp 
is  always  pitch’d  before  the  other  is  remov’d  i 
They  are  furnifh’d  therefore  with  Horfes, 
Oxen,  Camels,  and  fometimes  Elephants  to 
remove  their  Effe&s,  and  are  as  plentifully 
fupply’d  with  Provifions  as  in  Towns;  if  they 
are  diftrefs’d  for  any  thing  it  is  Water,  which 
is  not  fometimes  to  be  met  within  their  fandy 
Defarts  to  fupply  fo  vaft  a  Multitude  as  ufu- 
ally  follows  the  Camp.  But  to  return  to 
their  Buildings,  there  are  fome  Houfes 
;  in  their  great  Towns  which  make  a  to- 
(  lerable  Figure,  thefe  belong  chiefly  to  Ma¬ 
hometan  of  Chriftian  Merchants^  and  are 
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built  of  Brick  or  Stone  two  Stories  high, 
with  flat  Roofs  and  Battlements  about  them, 
where  they  take  the  Air  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing,,  and  the  Mahometans  have  generally  a 
back  Court  or  Square  for  the  Entertainment 
of  their  Women. 

Mofques.  The  Moors  are  at  great  Expence  in  erec¬ 
ting  magnificent  Mofques  or  Temples,  which 
are  commonly  of  good  fquare  Stone,  and 
fometimes  of  Marble,  they  are  built  in  the 
Form  of  an  oblong  Square,  and  ftand  North 
and  South;  there  are  no  Windows  or  Lights 
either  on  the  Weft-fide  or  at  the  Ends.  The 
Eaft-fide  is  ere&ed  onPillars,  and  theSpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  Pillars  are  open  to  receive  theLight; 
the  Infide  has  no  Painting  or  Images,  but  the 
Walls  are  perfectly  plain ;  the  Reafon  their 
Temples  are  thus  fituated  in  India ,  I  am  apt  to 
think  is,  that  while  they  are  at  theirDevotions,1 
their  Faces  may  be  towards  their  great  Pro¬ 
phet’s  Tomb  at  Mecca ,  which  ftands  Weft 
from  thence,  for  it  is  a  Rule  with  the  Maho¬ 
metans  to  fet  their  Faces  towards  Mecca  at 
their  Devotions,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
World  they  are.  Over  the  middle  of  the 
Mofque  there  is  a  great  Dome  or  Cupola_y 
and  at  each  Corner  a  high  {lender  Tower 
whither  thePriefts  or  Molla’s  afcend  five  times 
a  Day  to  fummon  the  People  to  their  Pray¬ 
ers,  repeating  thefe  Words,  La  alia  ilia  aUa 
Mahomet  Reful  alia.  There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mahomet  his  Prophet  or  MelTenger. 

But  to  proceed  from  their  Temples  to  their 
Tombs.  Tombs,  there  is  hardly  a  Mahometan  of  any 
Condition  but  ereds  a  Tomb  for  himfelf  in 
his  Life  time  ;  tho*  they  think  it  not  worth 
while  to  build  fine  Houfes  for  the  ihort  time 
they  are  to  live,  they  never  think  they  can 
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lay  out  their  Time  or  Money  better  than  in 
ere&ing  Palaces  and  laying  out  fine  Gardens 
to  receive  a  mouldring  Carcafs,  they  Wall 
in  a  great  Compafs  of  Ground  near  fome 
Tank  or  Refervatory  of  Water,  planting  the 
»Place  with  Trees  and  Flowers,  and  every 
thing  elfe  that  can  render  it  a  delightful  A- 
bode :  Here  they  eredt  little  Mofques  or 
Temples,  and  near  them  raife  the  Tomb, 
which  is  arch’d  and  cover’d  with  a  noble 
Dome,  in  fome  of  them  are  Lamps  continu¬ 
ally  burning,  and  a  Penfion  left  to  their 
Mollas  or  Priefts  to  perform  their  Devotions 
here. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Treats  of  their  Genius  and  Temper,  Terfons ,  Ha¬ 
bits,  Food ,  Diver  (ions  and  Ceremonies ,  and  of 
their  Carriages  and  way  of  Travelling. 

TH  E  Indians  are  to  be  diftinguilh’d  here  Genius 
as  under  the  former  Head,  into  Moors  Tempct. 
or  Moguls,  and  Pagans  or  original  Indians. 

The  Moors,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Tartars ,  Per  fans,  Arabs ,  and  almoft  e- 
very  Mahometan  Nation,  thefe  having  the 
Power  in  their  Hands,  behave  themfelves  as 
Lords  of  the  Country,  and  treat  the  antiene 
Inhabitants  with  fome  Contempt,  and  feem 
to  have  ftill  a  greater  Contempt,  or  rather  A- 
verfion,  all  Chriftians  in  general.  The 
Chriftians  ’tis  true  are  ferviceable  to  them  as 
Engineers,  Mathematicians,  &c.  and  therefore 
they  make  ufe  of  them,  and  frequently  give 
,  great  Pay  tp  thofp  who  enter  into  their  Ser* 
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vice,  but  they  have  very  little  Affe&ion  for 
us,  and  both  Moors  and  Pagans  think  them- 
felves  to  be  defil’d  by  our  touch. 

The  Pagans ,  who  are  much  the  greateft 
Number,  are  certainly  as  polite  and  ingenious 
a  People,  and  as  peaceable,  humble,  and  in- 
offenfive  in  their  Behaviour  as  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ,*  they  are  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  tender  and  compaffionate  even  to  A- 
nimals  and  the  vileft  Infe&s ;  as  for  Courage, 
’tis  true,  they  are  not  very  remarkable,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Rajhboot  Caft3  who  make  profeffion  of 
Arms,  but  at  the  fame  time  ’tis  probable  they 
may  have  as  much  true  Courage  as  thofe  who 
defpife  them,  for  few  People  preferve  a  more 
equal  Temper  at  the  Approach  of  Death, 
tho’  they  wou’d  not  many  of  them  deprive 
an  Animal  of  Life  for  the  World  ,*  nay,  the 
Banians ,  a  very  confiderable  Body  amongffc 
them,  are  for  infli&ing  no  Corporal  Punifh- 
ments  on  Offenders,  and  look  upon  the  put¬ 
ting  any  Man  or  Animal  to  Death  with  the 
greateft  Horror  ;  but  this  I  (hall  treat  of  more 
at  large  when  I  come  to  confider  their  Reli¬ 
gion. 

Their  Ingenuity  is  fuch,  that  whatever  Pat¬ 
terns  you  bring  them,  they  will  immediately 
jmmitate  at  firft  Sight ;  fhew  them  but  a  Suit 
of  Cloaths,  a  Head  Drefs,  or  any  Habit  what¬ 
ever,  and  they  will  make  others  fo  like  them, 
as  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguifh’d  ;  and  will 
Copy  a  well  drawn  Pi&ure  fo  exa&ly,  that  it 
cannot  be  known  from  the  Original.  Thofe 
fine  Chints  and  painted  Calicoes,  whofe  lively 
Colours,  Shades,  and  other  Beauties  are  inimi¬ 
table  by  us,  are  drawn  by  the  meaneft  of  the 
People,  who  want  no  other  Pattern  than  their 
own  Fancies,  and  work  for  Thr§e-Pence  a 
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Day.  Their  Ship  Carpenters  who  follow  theEw- 
glijhModtl  in  building  Ships,  imitate  us  as  exa«ft- 
iy  as  if  they  had  been  bred  up  in  our  Yards  at 
Chatham  or  Vortfmouth ;  and  ’tis  obfervable  that 
the  Banians  caft  up  their  Accounts  as  exadtly 
and  with  more  Expedition  by  their  Heads, 
than  our  Accomptants  can  with  a  Pen  and 
Ink  ;  their  Common  People  do  not  only  ex¬ 
cel  in  rhefe  Refpedts,  but  feem  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  Notion  of  God  and  Religion  in  general 
than  many  of  our  Rufticks,  and  all  the  World 
muft  acknowledge  we  fall  very  fhort  of  them 
in  our  Morals. 

The  Indians  are  of  a  good  Stature,  well  Perfons 
Shaped,  and  agreeable  Features ;  and’tis  ge¬ 
nerally  obferv’d  that  there  are  hardly  any 
crooked  or  deform’d  People  amongft  them. 

A  reverend  Author  of  our  own  Nation  ob- 
ferves  of  their  Women,  that  their  fprightly 
Motions,  their  foft  charming  Afpecfts,  their 
amorous  Glances  and  irrefiftable  Mien,  gain 
the  Admiration  of  all  Foreigners,  and  fre¬ 
quently  captivate  the  Wifeft  ^  they  have,  fays 
this  grave  Gentleman,  fo  Rhetorical  a  Look, 
fo  taking  an  Air,  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  truft 
ones  felf  amongft  them,  and  all  this  under 
the  Difadvantage  of  a  dark  Complexion  j  e- 
ven  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Northern  Part  of 
this  Empire  are  of  a  deep  Tawny  or  Olive 
Colour,  and  thofe  in  the  South  as  black  as 
Jet  j  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mountains  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peninfula  are  all  Coal-black  to 
a  Man  ,*  indeed  the  Indians  on  the  Coaft  who 
have  mix’d  with  the  Portuguese  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  generally  Tawny,  but  in  every 
Part  of  the  Country  the  Natives  have  long 
black  Hair  and  black  Eyes,  let  their  Com¬ 
plexion  be  what  it  will,  I  believe  it  will  be 
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found  that  in  all  hot  Countries  the  People 
have  black  Hair  and  black  Eyes,  whatever 
the  Colour  of  their  Skins  may  be.  The 
Blacks  dye  their  Teeth  like  their  Neighbours, 
and  frequently  rub  over  their  Skins  with  a 
yellow  Powder  ;  many  of  them  alfo  mark 
their  Foreheads  with  long  yellow  Strokes  of 
a  Fingers  breadth,  which  is  very  far  from 
adding  to  their  Beauty. 

The  general  Drefs  of  the  Indians  is  a  white 
Veil:  of  Calicoe,  Silk  or  Muflin,  which  folds 
over  before,  and  is  tied  with  Strings  either  on 
the  Right  or  Left  Side ;  the  Sleeves  are  dole 
to  their  Arms,  and  are  fo  long  that  they  fit 
in  Wrinkles  about  the  Wrift  ;  the  upper  Part 
is  clofe  to  their  Bodies  and  fhews  the  Shape  ; 
from  theMiddle  downwards  it  is  gather’d,  and 
fits  full  in  Pleats  reaching  a  little  below  their 
Knees.  Under  this  Veft  they  wear  another  fome- 
thingfhorter,  their  Breeches  reaching  down  to 
their  Heels  inftead  of  Stockings,  and  they 
put  their  Feet  bare  into  their  Slippers,  which 
are  never  faftned  nor  pull’d  up  at  the  Heels, 
being  ready  to  flip  off  when  they  go  into  a- 
ny  Houfe,  they  are  made  piqued  like  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  Shoe,  and  turn  up  at  the  Toes.  They 
wear  a  Safti  about  their  Middles,  which  the 
Moors  tie  on  the  Right- fide,  and  the  Banians  on 
the  Left,-  the  better  Sort  have  a  Crice  or 
Dagger  in  their  Safii,  being  part  of  theirDrefs. 
Both  the  Moors  and  Pagans  wear  Turbantsoti 
their  Heads  of  Muflin,  Callicoe,  &c.  but 
that  of  the  Moors  is  much  the  largeff.  The 
Pagans  wear  their  Hair  made  up  in  a  Roll  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  Head,  but  the  Moors 
leave  onlyafingle  Lock.  Many  of  them  wear 
their  Beards,  but  fome  leave  only  Whiskers. 
As  for  the  common  People  among  the  Pagansi 
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fome  of  them  wear  a  little  Safh  about  their 
Loins,  but  many  of  them  go  perfectly  naked, 
except  that  they  have  a  String  about  their 
Middle  to  which  they  tie  a  Cloth  of  a  Hands 
breadth,  this  they  bring  up  between  their 
Legs  and  fallen  it  to  the  String  before,-  it  juft 
covers,  but  very  little  conceals  what  they 
pretend  to  hide,  and  thefe  are  the  People 
that  carry  the  Palanquins,  and  attend  ourEw- 
glijh  Ladies  when  they  go  abroad.  It  appears 
a  little  odd  to  them  perhaps  at  firft,  but  in  a 
Week  or  two  they  will  look  upon  a  naked 
Man  with  as  good  AfTurance  as  if  he  had  all 
his  Clothes  on.  In  the  North  part  of  India 
the  better  Sort  of  People  have  Shirts,  as  they 
are  call’d,  open  before,  which  hang  over  their 
Breeches :  they  make  ufe  alfo  of  a  kind  of 
Cloak,  which  they  throw  over  theirShoulders 
in  the  Winter  Seafon.  The  Women,  thofe 
that  we  fee  of  ’em,  have  a  Piece  of  white 
Callicoe  tied  about  their  Middles  which  rea¬ 
ches  down  to  their  Knees,  the  Remainder 
of  it  is  thrown  over  their  Bodies  like  a  Shoub 
der  Belt,  covering  their  Breads  and  part  of 
their  Back.  The  Hair  of  their  Heads  is  made 
up  in  a  Roll  adorn’d  with  fuch  Jewels  or 
Toys  as  they  can  procure,  the  reft  of  their 
Hair  is  kept  clofe  fhav’d.  They  have  Jewels 
in  their  Ears  and  Nofe,  and  fometimes 
ftretch  the  Hole  that  is  bor’d  in  the  Flefh  of 
their  Ears  to  that  Bignefs,  you  may  put  a 
Shilling  if  not  a  half  Crown  through  it.  They 
have  Bracelets  or  Rings  upon  their  Wrifts  and 
Ancles,  and  Rings  upon  their  Fingers  and 
Toes  either  of  Gold,  Silver  or  Brafs ;  and  if 
they  can  afford  no  better,  they  are  made  of 
Glafs,  but  they  have  generally  a  good  Num¬ 
ber  of  them.  The  Men  alfo  frequently  wear 
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Bracelets  about  their  Wrifts.  As  to  Shoes  or 
Slippers,  the  Women  in  the  Southern  Parts 
wear  none.  The  Mahometan  Women  fcarce 
ever  appear,  and  if  they  do  they  are 
veil’d,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the 
reft  of  their  Drefs,  but  I  am  inform’d  they 
are  decently  cloth’dfrom  Head  to  Foot,  much 
in  the  fame  Manneras  their  Men,  except  their 
Heads,  for  they  drefs  in  their  Hair,  letting 
part  of  it  hang  down  on  their  Shoulders,  the 
lower  part  of  their  Arms  are  naked  like  our 
Womens,  which  they  adorn  with  Rings, 
Bracelets,  and  abundance  of  fine  Toys. 
Children  go  perfectly  naked  ’till  they  are  five 
or  fix  Years  old. 

To  this  Account  of  their  Habits  I  {hall  add 
Sir  Thomas  Wroe  s  Defcription  of  the  Mogul’s 
Drefs  at  his  going  abroad,  for  tho*  it  be  fome- 
time  fince  he  was  at  that  Court,  yet  as  they 
feldom  alter  their  Faftiions,  the  prefent  Mo¬ 
gul  probably  appears  in  much  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner.  As  he  came  out,  fays  Sir  Thomas^  one 
came  and  girt  on  his  Sword,  another  hung 
on  his  Shield  fet  all  over  with  Diamonds  and 
Rubies,  and  the  Belts  fuitable  to  it,  another 
hung  on  his  Quiver  with  thirty  Arrows,  and 
his  Bow  in  a  Cafe.  On  his  Head  he  wore  a 
rich  Turbant  with  a  Plume  of  Herons  Fea¬ 
thers,  on  one  Side  hung  a  Ruby  unfet  as  big 
as  a  Walnut,  on  the  other  Side  a  Diamond 
as  large,  in  the  Middle  an  Emerald  like  a 
Heart  but  much  bigger.  His  Staff  was  wound 
about  with  a  Chain  of  large  Pearl,  Rubies  and 
Diamonds  drill’d.  About  his  Neck  he  wore  a 
Chain  of  three  Strings  of  excellent  Pearl,  the 
iargeft  the  Ambaffador  had  feen.  Above 
his  Elbows  he  had  Bracelets  fet  with  Dia¬ 
monds,  and  on  his  Wrifts  three  Bracelets  of 
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feveral  Sorts.  HisHands  were  bare,  and  almoft 
upon  every  Finger  a  Ring,  but  he  had  a  pair 
of  Englifh  Gloves  in  his  Girdle.  His  Coat  was 
of  Cloth  of  Gold  without  Sleeves,  upon  a 
Semain  as  fine  as  Lawn;  and  on  his  Feet 
he  had  a  pair  of  Buskins  embroider’d  with 
Pearl,  the  Toes  (harp  and  turning  up.  Thus 
arm’d  and  thus  accoutred  he  went  into  his 
Coach,  which  was  made  fo  exactly  like  an 
Englijh  one  the  Ambafifador  had  preferred  him 
with  a  little  before,  that  he  fhou’d  not  have 
known  the  one  from  the  other,  he  tells  us, 
but  by  the  Cover,  which  was  of  Perfian  Vel¬ 
vet  embroider’d  with  Gold. 

Their  principal  times  for  eating  are  in  the  Foods  Sc 
Morning  and  Evening;  the  middle  of  the  Day  Ll9uori* 
is  ufually  very  hot,  and  they  endeavour  to  pafs 
it  away  in  Sleep.  The  Europeans  indeed  eat  at 
Noon,  according  to  Cuftom,  and  lie  down  to 
fleepfoon  after,  but  when  they  make  an  En¬ 
tertainment  ’tis  ufually  a  Supper. 

The  Bramin  and  Banian  Tribes  or  Cafts,  as 
they  are  call’d,  eat  nothing  that  has  Life,  or  e- 
ven  Eggs  which  may  have  Life;  but  their  Diet 
is  chiefly  Rice,  Roots,  Herbs  or  Fruit ;  the  reft 
of  the  Pagan  Indians  eat  almoft  every  kind  of 
Fifli  and  Flefh,  except  Beef  and  the  Flefh  of 
fome  other  Animals  they  .  look  upon  as  fa- 
cred.  The  Mahometans  eat  any  thing  but 
Swines  Flefh.  The  ufual  Difh  we  meet  with 
in  the  Country  is  boil’d  Rice,  which  they 
drefs  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  no  two  Corns  of 
Rice  fhall  cleave  together,  and  the  Water  is 
all  dried  from  it ;  to  this  they  have  a  high-fea- 
fon’d  Broth  made  of  Flefh  or  Fifh,  which 
they  call  Curry,  this  is  pour’d  among  the 
Rice  and  mix’d  with  it  upon  your  Plate.  The 
Flefh, which  is  feldom  more  than  two  or  three 
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Ounces,  is  cut  into  little  fquare  Bits  as  big  as 
Dice,  and  laid  on  the  fide  of  the  Plate,  of 
which  they  eat  but  fparingly,  and  they  mix 
Saffron  or  Turmerick  with  almofl  every  thing 
they  eat.  Palau  is  another  great  Difh  with 
the  better  fort  of  People,  this  is  only  a  boil’d 
Fowl  cover’d  with  Rice  boil’d  dry  and  cook’d 
with  Spices  and  Turmerick.  A  Dumpok’d 
Fowl  is  another  Difh,  this  is  a  Fowl  boil’d 
in  Butter  and  fluffed  with  Raifins  and  Al¬ 
monds.  Cabob  is  another  favory  Difh,  which 
is  Beef  and  Mutton  cut  into  Pieces  as  big  as 
one’s  Hand,  feafon’d  with  Pepper  and  Salt, 
being  dipp’d  into  a  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Gar- 
lick,  they  are  put  upon  a  Spit  and  roafted 
with  fweet  Herbs  between  every  Piece,  with 
which  the  Pieces  are  alfo  fluffed,  and  they 
are  balled  with  Oil  and  Garlick  while  they 
roafl.  For  their  Sauces  they  have  Soy,  with 
Bambou  and  Mango  Achar  and  other  Pickles. 
JThe  Bambou  or  Cane  is  pickled  while  it  is 
green  and  tender,  and  the  Mangoes  before 
they  are  ripe,  thefe  are  frequently  brought 
to  England ;  they  are  a  Plumb  as  big  as  a 
Goofe  Egg,  and  cut  as  firm  as  a  Peach,  and 
when  they  are  ripe  I  look  upon  them  to  be  as 
pleafant  a  Fruit  almofl  as  India  affords ;  but  a 
Defcription  of  thefe  and  other  Fruits  I  re- 
ferve  for  another  Head. 

When  I  was  in  the  Country,  being  invited 
to  Dinner  by  a  wealthy  Black,  I  was  brought 
into  a  Hall  or  outward  Room,  which  had  a 
Bank  of  Earth  about  a  Yard  wide  and  near 
as  high  all  round  the  Room,  when  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  fet  down  crofs-legg’d  upon  this 
Bank,  a  Servant  brought  a  Leaf  as  big  as  the 
largeft  Cabbage  Leaf  and  laid  before  every 
one  of  the  Company  inftead  of  a  Plate,  foon 
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after  he  brought  in  a  large  brazen  Bowl  full 
of  boil’d  Rice,  and  laid  a  Quart  or  three 
Pints  of  Rice  upon  every  Man’s  Plate  or 
Leaf;  another  brought  in  a  deep  Difh  of 
ftrong  Broth  or  Soup,  with  the  Venifon  of 
which  it  was  made,  cut  into  little  fquare 
Pieces  like  Dice ;  he  diftributed  to  every 
Perfcn  a  Quantity  of  the  Soup  to  mix  with 
his  Rice,  and  about  a  Handful  of  Meat  which 
was  very  favory,  and  laid  upon  the  Side  of 
each  Plate  :  Every  Man,  as  I  remember,  had 
a  Cruife  or  Bottle  of  Water  fet  by  him,  and 
drank  when  he  pleas’d  without  Healths  or  any 
other  Ceremony,  neitherdid  we  fee  any  ftron- 
ger  Liquor.  TheMoors  entertain  with  greater 
Variety  of  Difhes,  fuch  as  Palan,  Cabob,  &c. 
but  they  neither  afford  us  any  ftrong  Liquors. 
They  fit  or  lie  on  Carpets  on  the  Floor  when 
they  eat,  and  have  Cloths  fpread  to  fet  their 
Difhes  on.  The  Natives,  befidesWater,  which 
is  their  common  Drink,  have  Palm  Wine,  or 
a  Liquor  drawn  from  the  Palm  Tree,  as 
Toddy  is  from  the  Coco-Nut-Tree;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  will  raife  the  Spirits 
much  when  they  are  new,  and  tho’they  drink 
very  foft  and  pleafant  at  the  firft  drawing, 
they  foon  turn  fower  and  are  ufed  inftead  of 
Vinegar.  The  green  Coco-Nuts  alfo  contain 
each  of  them  about  half  a  Pint  of  Milky- 
Juice  extremely  cool  and  refrefhing  ;  the  Na¬ 
tives,  I  perceive,  when  they  are  hot  and  fa¬ 
tigu’d  choofe  to  drink  Milk  with  Garlick  in¬ 
fus’d  in  ir,  rather  than  cold  Water  :  one  of 
them  was  fo  kind  to  give  me  fome  of  this 
Liquor  in  a  China  Cup,  upon  a  long  March 
when  I  was  ready  to  faint ;  but  to  my  fur- 
prize,  he  immediately  dafh’d  the  Cup  againfl 
the  Ground  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  for  tear  any 
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of  his  Tribe  fhould  drink  after  me  and  be  de¬ 
filed  by  it :  But  befides  thefe  fmaller  Li¬ 
quors  they  have  Spirits  of  feveral  Kinds,  all 
which  go  under  the  common  Name  of  Arrack  • 
fome  of  thefe  Spirits  are  diftill’d  from  Toddy, 
fome  from  Sugar,  fome  from  Rice,  the  lafb 
is  the  weakeft  and  the  worft,  and  call’d  Pari- 
ar  Arrack,  as  fit  only  for  the  Pariars  or  com¬ 
mon  People,  and  I  queftion  if  any  of  this 
Sort  is  brought  to  Europe ;  that  which  is  made 
at  Batavia  we  ufed  to  prefer  for  Drams, 
and  that  of  Goa  to  make  Punch  of,  and  as  the 
Limes  and  Sugar  grow  in  the  Country,  this 
Liquor  is  not  very  expenfive  in  Indian  a 
Hogfhead  of  Goa  Arrack,  which  contains  fifty 
Gallons,  was  worth  forty  or  fifty  Shillings ; 
as  for  Beer  or  Wine  there  are  no  fuch  things 
in  the  Country,  and  what  is  brought  from 
Europe  is  exceffive  dear,  a  Bottle  of  common 
Beer  was  worth  Eighteen-pence,  and  fine 
Ale  and  Wine  four  Shillings  and  Six-pence  a 
Bottle  each,  as  I  remember  ;  but  we  ufed  to 
make  a  Liquor  with  brown  Sugar-Candy 
boil’d  in  Water  and  work’d  with  Toddy, 
which  would  be  fit  to  drink  in  four  and  twen¬ 
ty  Hours,  and  pretty  much  refembled  our 
bottled  Beer  in  its  Colour  and  Brisknefs,  but 
it  wou’d  not  keep.  The  Indian  s  Manner  of 
eating  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  which  is  thus, 
they  take  a  full  Handful  of  Rice,  and  having 
fqueezed  it  together  in  a  Lump  as  big  as  an 
Egg,  put  it  intotheir  Mouths ;  the  Meat,  as 
I  obferv’d,  is  ready  cut  to  their  Hands,  fo 
that  they  ufe  neither  Knife,  Fork,  Spoon, 
or  any  other  Inftrument  in  eating,  or  have 
any  Cloths  or  Napkins  to  wipe  on,  but  wafli 
before  and  after  their  Meals.  When  they 
drink,  fome  of  them  will  not  touch  the  Bot- 
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tie  or  Cruife  they  drink  out  of  with  their 
Lips,  but  pour  the  Water  into  their  Mouths, 
holding  it  up  at  a  diftance,  and  will  fwallow 
a  great  deal  without  gulping  once. 

The  common  Indian  Salute,  is  the  lifting  Ceremo- 
the  Right-hand  to  the  Head,  and  fometimes nies  and 
both  ;  and  if  it  be  to  a  Perfon  of  Diftintfion,  Divers- 
bowing  the  Body  a  little  ;  but  they  never  ons‘ 
falute  with  the  Left-hand  only.  When  the 
Mahometans  meet,  the  ufual  Compliment 
is  Salam  Alacum ,  or  God  give  you  Health  ,•  to 
which  the  Reply  is  Alacum  Salam}  or  God 
give  you  the  fame  Health,  or  Greba  Nemous , 

I  wifh  you  the  Prayers  of  the  Poor.  The 
deep  Salam  to  a  Prince,  is  by  bowing  the 
Body  low,  putting  the  Hand  down  to  the 
Ground,  then  to  the  Bread,  and  afterwards 
litting  ic  up  to  the  Head,  and  this  is  repeated 
three  times  :  I  have  feen  fome  fall  upon  their 
Knees  before  their  Prince,  bowing  their 
Heads  to  the  Ground,  and  they  lay  in  this 
Pofture  a  confiderable  time  till  they  were 
bid  to  rife;  but  thefe  I  underftood  were  Peo¬ 
ple  that  had  been  out  of  Favour,  and  this 
was  the  firft  time  of  their  appearing  at 
Court. 

Upon  a  Vilit,  the  Perfon  vifited  does  not 
move  to  meet  his  Gueft,  but  entreats  him  to 
fit  down  by  him  on  the  Carpet,  and  the 
Beetle  and  Arek-Nut  is  offer’d  him  to  chew, 
which  they  do  indeed  almoft  all  the  Day 
long,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already  in  the 
Neighbouring  Countries ;  they  are  very  re- 
ferv’d,  and  feldom  or  never  talk  aloud  or  very 
faftj  they  play  at  a  Game  much  like  Chefs, 
and  fometimes  at  Cards,  buc  feldom  Game 
high  as  in  China  ;  nor  are  they  much  mov’d 
when  they  lofe,  but  preferve  an  even  Tem- 
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per.  Upon  any  Feftival  or  merry  Occafion^, 
it  isufuai  to  fend  for  the  dancing  Girls,  who 
fing  and  dance  before  the  Company,  and 
they  will  make  no  Difficulty  of  retiring 
with  any  young  Fellow  that  defires  it.  They 
aft  Comedies  in  the  open  Air  by  Torch¬ 
light,  nor  are  they  ill  perform’d.  Love  and 
Gallantry  are  the  ufual  Subjefts. 

Tumblers  and  Jugglers  go  from  Town  to 
Town  as  in  other  Countries,  and  are  fo 
dext’rous  in  their  Tricks,  that  Tome  of  our 
own  Country-men  have  imputed  them  to 
Magick  and  the  Power  of  the  Devil ;  buc 
we  have  Jugglers  at  home  that  come  up  to 
the  beft  of  ’em  now,  and  yet  no  body  is  fo 
filly  here  to  think  there  is  any  Witchcraft  in 
the  Matter.  There  are  alfo  poor  People  in 
India  that  carry  about  little  round  Baskets 
of  dancing  Snakes,  when  they  uncover  the 
Baskets  and  begin  to  fing  and  play  upon  their 
Pipes,  the  Snakes  all  rife  up  and  dance,  keep¬ 
ing  time  with  the  Mufick  with  the  Motion 
of  their  Heads,  while  the  lower  part  re¬ 
mains  coil’d  up  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Basket  j* 
if  the  Mufick  ceafes  ever  fo  little  they  leave 
dancing,  and  getting  out  of  the  Baskets  hifs 
at  one  another  as  if  they  wou’d  fight,  but  on 
renewing  the  Mufick  they  immediately  fall 
to  dancing  again.  Our  People  don’t  care  to 
let  thefe  huge  Snakes  come  very  near  them, 
notwithffanding  they  are  told  by  their  Own¬ 
ers  that  there  is  no  manner  of  Danger ;  and 
as  I  remember,  they  faid  their  Teeth  were 
pull’d  out. 

Hunting  is  another  Indian  Sport,  but  this 
is  very  different  from  ours,  having  no  Dogs 
fit  for  it.  They  ufually  furround  the  Place 
therefore  where  the  Game  lies,  and  employ- 1 
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ing  fome  to  beat  the  Ground,  (land  ready  to 
fiioot  or  knock  the  Beaft  on  the  Head  when 
he  breaks  Cover  ,•  and  ’tis  faid,  they  breed 
up  Leopards  in  fome  Places  who  will  fur- 
prize  and  jump  upon  their  Prey,  but  never 
run  fairly  at  it.  Hawks  alfo  are  brought 
from  Verfia  that  afford  very  good  Sport,  being 
flown  at  Partridges,  &c.  One  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  great  Diverfions  I  have  obferv’d  already, 
is  the  fighting  of  Elephants  and  other  wild 
Beafts,  and  the  feeing  Men  engage  with 
Lyons  and  Tygers. 

Inftead  of  ftalking  Horfes,  they  have 
Oxen  which  will  ftand  Fire  and  to  all  Intents 
and  Purpofes  ferve  as  well  as  the  beft  bred 
Horfe.  To  catch  Water-Fowl  they  drefs  up 
a  round  earthen  Pot  with  Feathers,  fo  that 
it  appears  like  a  Fowl,  and  having  put  it  on 
their  Heads  they  go  into  the  Water  and  ad¬ 
vance  towards  their  Game,  nothing  appear¬ 
ing  above  Water  but  the  Feathers,  and  there 
being  Holes  left  to  fee  through,  they  pull 
the  Fowls  under  Water  one  after  another  by 
their  Legs ;  this  is  a  Sport  I  muff  confefs  I 
never  faw,  but  I  have  had  this  Account  from 
feveral  Hands.  The  Fifher-men  upon  the 
Coaft  ufe  Nets  as  we  do  here,  but  inftead  of 
Boats  they  have  two  or  three  Timber-Loggs 
tied  together,  on  which  they  will  go  out  to 
■Sea  feveral  Miles,  and  they  feeni  much  fafer 
than  Boats,  becaufe  there  is  no  finking  them, 
thefe  Machines  are  call’d  Catamarans.  In  a 
rough  Sea  I  have  feen  thefe  Fifher-men  beat¬ 
en  off,  but  as  they  fwim  very  well  they 
are.  not  much  concern’d  at  it,  but  will  turn 
their  Catamaran  and  get  up  again  in  an  In- 
ftant. 
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Ca°2dSff  Their  Roads  are  generally  a  deep  Sand? 
an^Man-  *s  10  ^oc  c^e  Sea  Ton  about  Noon, 

ner  of  that  it  would  burn  their  Feet  if  they  were 
Travsl-  not  as  hard  as  a  Shoe  Sole,  and  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  walking  in  the  Sand  with  Shoes 
on.  Before  the  Mogul  or  any  of  the  great 
O mr ah's  fee  out  on  a  Journey,  ’tis  faid,  they 
have  the  Way  meafured  by  a  Line,  tho’  they 
are  never  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Di- 
fiance  before ;  this  being  look’d  upon  as  a 
piece  of  State.  Upon  the  gre3t  Roads  at 
about  ten  or  twelve  Miles  Diftance,  there 
are  Choulteries  or  Caravanfera’s,  as  fome 
call  ’em,  Houfes  for  Travellers  to  refrefh 
themfelves  in,  they  have  no  Doors  but  are 
open  on  that  fide  next  the  Road,  and  gene¬ 
rally  confift  of  two  Rooms,  in  one  of  which 
we  fpread  our  Carpets  and  deep,  while  the 
Peons  who  attend  us  get  ready  our  Provi- 
fions  in  the  other.  The  building  of  thefe 
Houfes  for  lodging  of  Travellers  is  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  the  greateft  a£t  of  Chariry  in  this 
Country,  and  there  is  generally  a  Tanque 
or  Refervatory  of  Water  near  them,  and 
fome  good  People  in  the  Neighbouring  Vil¬ 
lages  frequently  take  care  that  Fire  {hall  be 
provided  for  dreffing  Provifion,  but  the  Vil¬ 
lages  Rood  fo  thick  in  that  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  I  travell’d  thro’,  that  we  feldom  wanted 
any  thing.  When  a  Man  of  Subftance  travels 
he  ufualiy  hires  eight  or  ten  Cooleys  or  Chair¬ 
men  to  carry  his  Palanquin,  which  is  a  well 
contriv’d  Couch  with  Pillows,  and  an  arch’d 
Canopy  over  it,  commonly  of  Scarlet  Cloth; 
in  thefe  we  fit  or  lie  at  our  full  length  as  we 
lee  fit,  and  it  is  carried  by  four  of  the  Cooleys 
at  a  time,  two  before  and  two  behind,  who 
lay  the  Pole,  being  a  light  Bambow  of  fix 
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Inches  Diameter  upon  their  Shoulders,  and 
run  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  Miles  an  Hour, 
their  Fellows  relieving  them  at  certain  times 
without  (landing  dill:  Befides  thefe  ten 
Chair-men  or  Cooleys,  it  is  ufual  to  hire  as 
many  Musketeers  and  Pike-men  to  defend  us 
from  wild  Beads  or  Robbers,  and  thefe 
twenty  Men  do  not  dand  us  in  more  then  a 
Crown  a  Day,  being  hired  for  Three  pence 
a  piece.  A  little  before  we  defign  to  bait, 
fome  of  the  Cooleys  are  fent  to  the  Villages, 
where  they  buy  Provifion,  and  an  earthen  Pot 
which  does  not  cod  above  a  Half-penny  to 
drefs  it  in,  and  they  get  Sticks  for  firing  as 
they  go  along,  no  body  claiming  any  Pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Woods  as  I  can  find,  unlefs  it  be 
in  Gardens  or  Enclofures  adjoining  to  fome 
Town.  Theufual  time  for  travelling  is  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening,  at  Noon  we  generally 
deep.  In  many  parts  of  India  where  there 
is  any  danger  of  being  fet  upon  by  the  Moun¬ 
taineers,  they  travel  in  Caravans,  or  large 
Companies  of  two  or  three  Hundred.  For 
carrying  of  Goods  they  make  ufe  of  Camels, 
Oxen  and  Affes  ;  their  Horfes  come  from 
Terjia  or  Tartary ,  and  are  of  too  great  a  price 
to  be  put  to  thefe  Drudgeries,  and  their  own 
little  Breed  are  not  very  fit  for  Burthens : 
but  what  makes  the  Camel  of  great  Service 
in  all  hot  fandy  Countries,  is,  that  he  will 
travel  feveral  Days  without  Water;  Oxen 
are  alfo  ufed  ro  ride  on,  as  well  as  for  Bur¬ 
thens,  and  they  draw  both  their  Waggons 
and  Hackeries,  or  Coaches  with  two  Wheels; 
indead  of  a  Saddle  they  lay  a  foft  Cufhion  on 
the  Ox  to  fit  on,  and  indead  of  a  Bridle  put 
a  Rope  thro’ the  Cartilage  which  feparates 
She  Nodrils,  and  with  this  they  guide  him. 
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they  will  trot  along  at  a  pretty  round  rates 
and  fometimes  they  run  Races  with  them  j 
what  they  differ  from  ours  in,  is,  that 
they  have  a  large  Bunch  of  Flefh  bigger 
than  a  Man’s  double  Fift,  that  Bands  up 
between  their  Shoulders  near  fix  Inches 
high.  The  Buffalo  is  as  large  as  the 
Ox,  but  a  more  fluggifh  Animal,  and 
therefore  ufed  only  in  carrying  Water  from 
the  Tanks  to  their  Houfes,  or  to  draw  in  the 
Scavengers  Carts.  Their  Hackeries  are 
fquare  like  our  Coaches,  but  have  no  rais’d 
Seats  to  fit  on,  however  Pillows  are  laid  at 
the  Bottom  to  lean  on.  There  are  no  Peo¬ 
ple  of  any  Quality  but  have  a  Stable  of  fine 
Terjian  Horfes  for  their  own  riding,  and  our 
EaJ}~ India  Company  keep  a  Set  of  them  for 
the  ufe  of  their  Factors  and  Servants  in  their 
principal  Settlements.  The  Mogul  and  his 
Omrah’s  have  Elephants,  on  which  they  tra¬ 
vel  with  their  Women  and  Baggage  from 
Place  to  Place,  there  are  not,  ’tis  faid,  lefs 
then  five  Hundred  of  thefe  that  attend  the 
Mogul  in  all  his  Marche?,  befides  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Number  of  Camels  and  Wheel-Carri¬ 
ages  ;  their  Carriages  are  ufually  drawn  by 
eight  or  ten  Oxen,  and  their  Wheels  have  no 
Spokes  but  are  only  a  thick  round  Board. 

It  is  mighty  troublefome  travelling  in  the 
Rainy-Seafon,  the  flat  Country  being  over¬ 
flow’d,  and  innumerable  Torrents  falling 
from  the  Mountains,  but  this  does  not  hinder 
the  common  People  from  taking  Journies  at 
this  time  of  Year,  for  they  will  take  theWater 
like  a  Spaniel,  and  fwim  with  that  Strength , 
that  I  never  faw  any  of  our  People  able  to 
come  near  them.  I  happen’d  to  be  in  the 
Country  during  the  Rains,  and  having  two 
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or  three  broad  Rivers  to  crofs  which  ran 
very  fwiftly,  I  trufted  my  felf  to  two  of  thefe 
Blacks,  who  took  me  between  them  and 
fwam  crofs  the  River  with  one  Hand  with 
all  the  Eafe  imaginable,  and  thus  the  whole 
Company  was  carried  over  to  the  Number  of 
twelve  or  thirteen. 

As  to  Polls,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the 
Country,  but  all  Letters  and  Packets  over 
Land  are  difpatch’d  by  MelTengers  on  pur- 
pofe,  who  travel  on  Foot  with  great  Expe¬ 
dition,  and  are  very  reafonable  in  their  De¬ 
mands. 


CHAP  VII. 


Treats  of  their  Manufactures,  Trade  and  Shipping. 

THE  principal  Manufa&ures  of  this Manufac- 
Kingdom,  are  Silks,  Calicoes  and  tures  and 
Mullins ;  we  import  alfo  from  thence  Dia-Trade- 
monds  and  other  precious  Stones,  great 
Quantities  of  Pepper  the  Growth  of  the  Ma¬ 
labar  Coaft,  Saltpetre,  Indigo,  Cardamums, 

Opium,  AlTafcecida,  and  a  great  Variety  of 
Phyfical  Drugs.  The  Goods  carried  from  Eu¬ 
rope  thither,  are  Engli(h  Broad-cloth,  Lead, 
Looking-Glaffes,  Sword-blades,  Knives,  Ha- 
berdalhers  Wares,  Gold  and  Silver  Lace, 
Tin-ware,  Wine,  Brandy,  Beer,  and  fome 
other  Provifions,  taken  off  chiefly  by  our 
own  Factories ;  the  Ships  alfo  frequently  take 
in  Flints  with  their  Balaft,  for  there  is  not  a 
Flint  to  be  found  in  India,  at  leafl:  in  thofe 
Parts  the  Europeans  have  viflced,  infomuch 
that  I  have  found  a  Bag  of  Gun-flints  almoft 
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as  valuable  as  Money  in  the  Inland  Country,}' 
where  the  People  had  not  an  Opportunity  of 
being  fupply  d  by  our  Shipping  ,•  but  it  mu  ft 
be  confefs’d,  that  all  the  Goods  we  carry  to 
India  are  a  Trifle,  compar’d  with  the  Bullion 
and  Foreign  Coin  tranfporced  thither.  Our 
Ships  are  in  a  manner  empty  cf  Merchan¬ 
dize  when  they  go  out,  tho’  there  is  hardly 
any  of  them  which  carry  lefs  than  three  or 
fourfcore  thoufand  Pounds  of  Treafure, 
which  has  made  it  a  Queftion,  whether  the 
India  Trade  be  of  any  Advantage  to  this  Na¬ 
tion.  But  to  this  the  Company  have  an- 
fwered,  that  the  Indian  Merchandize  which 
they  export  again  and  fell  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe,  brings  in  more  Treafure  than  they 
carry  out  ,•  and  were  it  otherwife,  fince  we 
(hou’d  infallibly  be  fupply’d  by  the  Dutch 
with  thefe  Commodities  at  a  much  dearer 
rate,  when  they  had  monopoliz’d  the  Trade 
to  themfelves,  confequently  more  Treafure 
wou’d  be  carried  to  Holland  than  is  now  car¬ 
ried  to  India.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  Pro¬ 
duct  and  Manufactures  of  India  might  be 
totally  prohibited  the  Subjects  of  Britain , 
it  may  be  anfwer’d,  that  unlefs  we  could 
prohibit  them  to  the  reft  of  Europe ,  we  (hou’d 
by  this  Means  immeafureably  aggrandize  the 
Dutch ,  and  in  effeCt  put  all  the  Trade,  and 
confequently  all  the  Treafure  of  the  World 
into  their  Hands  in  a  fhort  time.  Was  the 
Trade  of  India  open  to  all  Nations,  and  the 
reft  of  the  World  fhar’d  with  the  Dutch  in  the 
Spices  and  other  rich  Merchandize  of  the 
Eaft,  it  might  not  be  of  any  great  conlequence 
whether  the  Englijh  traded  thither  or  not :  But 
(hou’d  the  Dutch  engrofs  the  reft  of  the 
Trade  as  they  have  done  that  of  Spice.,  (ex¬ 
cept 
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ept  Pepper)  and  confequently  con’d  fee 
what  price  they  pleas’d  on  them,  they  wou’d 
Toon  give  Laws  to  the  whole  trading  World, 
which  if  Britain  can  tamely  fit  ffcill  and  fee, 
file  will  not  long  boaft  of  the  Dominion  of 
the  Ocean,  but  muft  be  content  to  truckle  to 
thofe  High  and  Mighty  Merchants  rais’d  by 
her  own  Arms  to  that  Grandeur  we  fee  them 
at  prefent.  As  for  the  Oftend  Company, 
what  hurt  can  they  do  us  ?  Can  it  be  Op¬ 
pos’d  they  will  ever  be  an  Over-match  lor 
the  Dutch ,  and  deprive  them  of  their  Settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Spice  Iflands  ?  And  admitting 
they  fhou’d  one  day  come  in  for  a  Share  in 
the  Spice  Trade,  wou’d  not  this  be  rather  an 
Advantage  than  a  Prejudice  to  us,  as  weil  as 
to  all  the  Nations  of  Europe,  in  bringing  down 
the  Price  of  thofe  Commodities,  which 
might  be  as  cheap  as  Pepper,  if  vaft  Quanti¬ 
ties  were  not  yearly  deftroy’d  by  the  Dutch  ? 
When  we  fee  the  Offenders  begin  to  attack 
the  Hollanders  and  depriAe  them  of  their  Set¬ 
tlements,  as  the  Dutch  ferv’d  the  Vortuguefe ,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  exert  our  felves 
in  Favour  of  the  Dutch ;  and  if  in  the  Difpute, 
we  fhou’d  be  able  to  put  in  for  a  Share  of 
what  we  were  fo  barbroufly  and  unjuftiy  de¬ 
priv’d  off,  I  can’t  conceive  what  Reafon  we 
have  to  dread  the  Approach  of  fuch  an  Event, 
notwithftanding  fome  Gentlemen  pretend  to 
prognofticate  difmai  Confequences  from  the 
eftablifhing  an  Oftend  Trade.  As  for  theTrade 
of  Silks,  Muflins  and  Caliicoes,  thefe  are  the 
Product  of  the  Mogul’s  Dominions,  and  we 
can  never  be  excluded  from  this  Trade,  ex¬ 
cept  we  exclude  our  felves ;  and  as  for  the 
Spices,  thefe  we  have  loft  already  to  the 
Duuh  j  and  no  wonder  that  Nation,  and  fuch 
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English  Men  as  are  in  their  Intereft,  fhould 
exclaim  againft  any  others  putting  in  for  a 
Share  of  the  Trade.  What  Intereft  we  can 
have  as  a  Nation  in  oppofing  other  Peopled 
trading  to  India , 1  can’t  conceive.  But  admit¬ 
ting  we  had  as  great  an  Intereft  as  the  Dutch 
in  the  Matter,  by  what  Authority  or  with 
what  Juftice  can  we  or  they  reftrain  the 
Ofienders ,  or  any  other  People,  trading  to  the 
Eafi-Indksi  which  are  not  at  all  fubj,e<ft  to  us 
but  to  the  Mogul  and  other  Independanc 
Princes,  over  whom  we  cannot  pretend  to 
any  Superiority.  It  is  true.  Nations  do  not 
always  confider  what  is  juft,  but  what  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  fome  People  feem  to  infinuate, 
that  Succefs  fantftiftes  the  greateft  Villanies, 
that  Conqueft  transfers  a  Right  to  the  Con¬ 
queror,  how  unjuftly  foever  the  War  began, 
and  that  whoever  has  Power,  has  a  Right  to 
opprefs  and  enflave  the  reft  of  Mankind  j 
and  either  this  Doiftrine  is  Orthodox,  or  fome 
of  our  Neighbours  have  a  very  weak  Title 
to  their  Acquifitions  in  the  Indies.  As  they 
are  confcious  they  have  no  better  Title  than 
Force,  they  may  well  be  apprehenfive  that 
fometime  or  other  a  fuperior  Force  fhou’d 
expel  them,  as  they  expell’d  their  Prede- 
ceffors.  While  on  the  other  Hand,  the  English 
juftly  boaft,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their 
Settlements  in  India,  but  what  were  fairly 
purchafed,  or  voluntarily  transferred  to  them^ 
nor  have  they  attempted  to  encroach  on 
the  Natives,  or  enlarge  their  Territories  by 
Force  in  any  one  Inftance ;  and  thofe  who 
live  under  their  Government,  enjoy  greater  ' 
Privileges  than  they  did  snder  their  former 
Princes, 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  Trade  of  India,  there 
are  not  to  be  found  greater  Merchants  in  the 
World  than  the  Mogul’s  Subjects,-  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Shipping  never  paffes  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  drive  a  prodigious  Trade 
to  Perfia  and  the  Red-Sea ,  and  fupply  Turky 
and  Perjia  with  all  the  rich  Merchandize  of 
India ;  in  Return  for  which  they  bring  back 
Carpets,  Pearl,  and  other  Per/ian  Commo¬ 
dities,  but  chiefly  Treafure,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  load  on  Board  Englijh  or  Dutch  Ships, 
and  the  Freight,  Mr.  Lockyer  tells  us,  is  one 
great  Branch  of  the  Company’s  Profit,  for 
they  rarely  difpatch  a  Ship  from  Perfm  to  "Su¬ 
rat,  but  fhe  is  as  deep  loaden  as  {he  can  fwim, 
full  of  Paflengers,  with  vaft  Quantities  of 
Pearl  and  Treafure  on  Board,  to  the  Amount 
fometimes,  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds.  It  is  chiefly  for  Security  that  the  In¬ 
dians  make  ufeof  European  Shipping  to  import 
their  Treafure,  looking  upon  them  to  be  in 
much  lefs  danger  of  Pyrates  than  the  Coun¬ 
try  Ships;  not  but  they  have  Ships  of  four  or  Shipping 
five  hundred  Tuns  burthen  of  their  own/yi0,'^ 
built  in  India  after  the  Englijh  Model,  which  e  e 
they  always  imitate  ;  but  their  Laskers  or 
Indian  Sailors  would  make  but  a  poor  Defence 
if  they  fhou’d  be  attack’d,  and  their  Skill  in 
Navigation  is  very  mean,  infomuch  that  they 
are  very  glad  when  they  can  find  a  European 
Commander,  an  Englijh  Sailor  with  very 
ordinary  Qualifications  ferves  for  a  Captain 
of  a  Country  Ship.  Notwithftanding  the 
(Mogul  has  fuch  a  vaft  Extent  of  Sea-Coaft, 
there  is  nGt  fuch  a  thing  as  a  Man  of  War  or 
a  Ship  of  Force  to  be  found  in  India.  Their 
Merchant  Ships  they  build  with  Teak,  a  firm 
iafting  Timber,  and  they  do  not  caulk  the 
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Seams ;  but  inftead  of  it  the  Planks  are  rab¬ 
beted  and  let  one  into  another,  which  with 
a  little  Dammer  (  a  Kind  of  Pitch  )  and 
Oakham,  makes  them  very  tight ;  their  Ca¬ 
bles  and  other  Cordage  is  made  of  the  Co¬ 
conut  Tree,  and  they  have  their  Anchors 
and  Guns  from  Europe,  Their  Boats  are  flat 
bottom’d  Veffels,  the  Sides  whereof  are  five 
crfix  Foot  high  ;  the  Planks  are  very  thin 
and  few’d  together  with  Coconut  Cordage, 
fo  that  they  will  yield  like  Paftboard,  and 
are  in  no  Danger  of  fplitting  when  they 
ftrike,  as  they  muft  do  feverai  times  on  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  that  Coaft  before  they  get  on 
Shcrej  and  this  is  the  Reafon  we  feldom  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  any  Thing  on  Shore  in  E«- 
ghjb  Boats.  TnefeMuffoula’s.as  they  are  call’d, 
are  row’d  by  Six  or  Eight  Hands,  but  as  they 
are  very  deep,  and  will  carry  great  Quan¬ 
tities,  it  is  not  very  chargeable  landing  or 
embarquing  of  Goods :  They  have  another 
Veffel  or  Vehicle,  call’d  a  Cattamaran,  which 
I  have  mention’d  before ,  on  which  they 
will  carry  the  greateft  Weights,  as  An¬ 
chors,  Guns,  &c.  thefe  are  only  three  or 
four  rough  Pieces  of  Timber  ty’d  together, 
and  are  chiefly  us’d  by  the  Fiftiermen,  not 
being  fit  to  carry  fuch  Goods  as  may  be 
damag’d  by  the  Wet,  every  little  Sea  beat¬ 
ing  over  them ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon 
Paflfengers  feldom  make  ufe  of  them,  tho* 
they  are  in  reality  much  fafer  than  any 
Veffels  whatever  ,•  and  fome  People  I  have 
known  fail  along  the  Coaft  upon  one  of 
thefe  Catamarans  for  a  hundred  Miles  to- 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  their  Soil  and  Husbandry,  Vlants ,  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Minerals. 


THE  Earth  here,  at  the  latter  End  of  Soil  and 
the  fair  Seafon,  looks  like  a  barren,  Husband- 
Sandy  Defarr,  wirhout  one  Spire  of  Grafsry* 
or  any  thing  green  upon  the  Surface,  unlefs 
the  Trees,  which  retain  their  Verdure  all 
the  Year  round  ;  but  the  fruitful  Showers 
no  fooner  begin  to  fall,  than  we  fee  Na¬ 
ture  revive  ,  and  the  whole  Face  of  the 
Earth  immediately  cover’d  with  Grafs  and 
Herbs,*  and  tho’ the  Ground  has  lain  fo  long 
without  any  Rain  to  moiften  it,  yet  is  the 
Soil  fuch  a  brictle  fat  Mold,  that  ic  is  very 
eafily  broken  up  and  prepar’d  for  Tillage : 

And  notwithftanding  they  fow  the  fame 
Land  every  Year,  and  never  lay  any  Dung 
or  other  Manure  upon  it ,  it  is  made  fo 
prolifick  by  the  Annual  Rains,  that  we  ne¬ 
ver  fee  a  bad  Crop.  In  Bengal ,  and  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  India  ,  they  have  as  good 
Wheat  and  Barley  as  in  any  Part  of  the 
World  ,*  but  in  the  Southern  Part  of  the 
Peninfula,  they  fow  nothing  but  Rice,  and 
indeed  the  Natives  fcaree  eat  any  thing 
elfe.  They  prepare  the  Ground  for  Rice 
by  Ploughing  it  up,  and  gathering  out  all 
the  Weeds,  then  from  fome  great  Pond  or 
Well  they  convey  great  Quantities  of  Wa¬ 
ter  to  the  Field  by  Rills  or  Channels,  and 
moiften  it  till  it  is  a  perfe<5l  Hotchpot ;  then 
Husbandman  with  his  Wife  and  Children 
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are  employ’d  for  fome  Time  in  planting 
every  Spire  ;  for  fhould  they  fow  it  the  Crop 
would  be  too  thick  and  yield  nothing  ; 
therefore  they  firft  fow  the  Rices  in  Beds, 
and  when  it  is  grown  half  a  Foot  high  tranf- 
plant  it  to  their  Fields  $  but  I  have  fome- 
where  already  given  an  Account  of  the 
Manner  of  fetting  the  Rice  Crop  ,  and 
therefore  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it  here  , 
only  remember  the  Reader ,  that  where 
the  Rains  do  not  fave  them  the  Trouble, 
they  continue  to  convey  Water  to  the  Fields 
by  little  Channels,  fo  that  the  Rice  always 
grows  in  Water  till  it  is  near  ripe.  They 
plough  their  Grounds  with  foot  Ploughs, 
which  are  feldom  drawn  by  more  than  two 
Oxen  or  Buffaloes,  the  Soil  is  fo  very  light 
notwithftanding  it  is  rich.  Their  Seed 
Time  is  in  May  or  June,  and  the  Crop  is 
no  fooner  fet  but  the  Rainy  Seafon  comes 
upon  it  ,•  and  about  November  or  December , 
when  the  dry  Time  returns,  is  their  Harveft. 
They  feldom  trouble  themfelves  to  lay  their 
Rice  up  in  Barns  in  the  Straw  ,  but  fre¬ 
quently  employ  a  great  many  Hands  in 
thrafhing  it  out  in  the  Fields  as  foon  as 
they  have  cut  it  ,•  for  a  few  fair  Days  har¬ 
dens  the  Ground  there  and  drys  more  than 
a  Month  with  us  at  that  time  of  the 
Year :  They  make  no  Hay,  but  cut  the  Grafs 
and  give  it  their  Cattle  green  as  they  want 
it.  During  the  Rains,  and  for  fome  Time  af¬ 
ter,  it  is  not  to  be  conceiv’d  how  faft  all 
Manner  of  Vegetables  grow  j  but  in  the 
dry  Seafon  the  Grafs  is  burnt  up,  and  there 
is  none  to  be  found  but  fome  rank,  fowre 
fluff  in  the  Woods.  Their  Fields  lye  open, 
except  near  the  Towns  and  Villages,  where 
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People  make  fome  little  Enclofures  for  their 
Conveniency  ;  and  as  no  Man  has  any  Pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Lands  he  fows,  the  Prince’s 
Officers  take  a  Third,  or  one  half  of  the 
Crop,  or  more,  as  they  think  fit  ,•  and  leave 
the  Husbandmen  the  reft.  Nor  is  it  left  to 
the  Husbandman’s  Choice  whether  he  will 
fow  or  not ;  for  the  refpeftive  Governors 
and  Generals  having  certain  Towns  and 
Villages  affign’d  them,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  Quota  of  Troops  they  are  to 
furniffi,  order  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Ground 
to  be  mark’d  out  for  every  Village  to  ma¬ 
nure,  and  at  Harveft  fend  their  Officers  to 
take  as  much  of  the  Crop  as  they  think 
fit.  They  have  no  Oats.  Their  Peas  and 
Beans  are  full  as  good  as  ours,  but  much  lefs  j 
and  they  have  a  fort  of  Peas  call’d  Donna, 
fomething  larger  than  Tares  ,  with  which 
they  feed  their  Horfes ;  thefe  they  boyl  and 
bruife,  and  having  mix’d  coarfe  Sugar  with 
them  ,  make  up  into  Balls  and  feed  their 
Horfes  with  when  it  is  cold :  they  make 
up  alfo  a  Compofition  of  Barley-Meal  and 
other  Things  into  a  Pafte,  which  they  fome- 
times  give  their  Horfes:  And  I  find  >  we 
had  a  Kind  of  Bread  for  our  Horfes  in  En¬ 
gland,  no  longer  fince  than  King  James  the 
I.  Reign  ,•  for  upon  a  Scarcity  of  Corn  it  was 
ena<5ted.  That  no  Innholders  or  Hoftlers 
fhould  make  any  Horfe  Bread.  This  I  thought 
neceffary  to  obferve,  becaufe  I  find  fome 
Gentlemen  are  apt  to  fneer  when  we  talk 
of  feeding  Horfes  with  Bread  or  Pafte,  and 
have  queftion’d  the  Credit  of  fome  Writers 
for  reporting  it. 

When  they  beat  their  Cream  for  Butter,  Butteri 
it  produces  a  Subftance  like  thick  Oil,  it 

will 
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will  never  come  to  be  fo  hard  as  ours  in 
that  hot  Climate,’  yet  it  is  very  fweet  and 
good ,  and  as  they  have  Plenty  of  Milk 
from  their  Cows,  Buffaloes  and  Goats,  they 
make  good  Store  of  Cheefe,  as  it  is  faid3 
in  the  North  Part  of  India  ;  but  I  muff  con- 
fefs  I  never  faw  any  in  the  South.  There 
can  be  no  whiter  or  better  Wheaten  Bread 
than  we  have  in  Bengal  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  India ,  but  the  Natives  feldom  eat 
any  •  however,  they  make  thin,  flat  Cakes 
of  Wheat  Flower,  and  bake  them  upon  I- 
ron  Plates,  which  they  always  carry  with 
them  when  they''  travel. 

They  have  no  great  Variety  of  Flowers 
in  this  Country,  and  yet  their  Gardens  are 
exceeding  pieafant,  containing  long  Walks 
of  lovely  Fruit  Trees  always  green  and 
blooming,  and  Water  in  large  Batons  is  fel¬ 
dom  wanting,  tho’  they  have  no  Fountains. 
Thofe  Flowers  they  have  laft  almoft  all 
the  Year,  but  few  of  them  give  any  Smell, 
tho’  the  Mixture  of  their  Colours  is  beau¬ 
tiful  j  the  Rofe  only  and  another  white 
Flower  like  Jalfamine  have  any  Fragrancy, 
with  which  People  of  Condition  make  a 
fweet  Oil  and  perfume  themfelves. 

Their  Fruit  Trees  are  the  Coconut,  Man¬ 
go,  Banana  or  Plantains,  Anana,  or  Pine  Ap¬ 
ple,  Guava’s,  Pomgranates,  Jaccas,  Tama¬ 
rinds,  Mulberries,  Limes ,  Lemons  and  O- 
ranges ,  to  which  we  may  add  their  Betel 
and  Arek-nut,  which  they  are  always  chew¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  North  Part  of  the  Empire 
Pears  and  Apples  and  other  European  Fruits. 
Near  Amadabat  they  have  fome  few  Grape- 
Vines  :  The  Kitchen  Gardens  are  well  flock’d 
with  Muskmelons,  Water-Melons,  Potatoes, 

and 
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and  other  Roots  and  Pot-herbs,  Garlidc,  6- 
nions,  &c.  They  have  a!fo  the  Pepper  Plant, 
Ginger,  Cardamums,  Saffron,  Turmerick,  O- 
pitirn,  Indico  and  Cotton  ,  and  very  large 
Plantations  of  Sugar  Canes,  particularly  in 

Bengal. 

The  Coco  Tree,  as  I  have  formerly  hint¬ 
ed,  is  one  of  the  nioft  ufeful  Trees  that 
grows;  there  are  large  Groves  of  them  in 
the  low  Grounds,  almoft  all  along  the  Sea 
Coafts  of  India3  ic  is  ufually  about  Twelve 
or  Sixteen  Inches  thick  from  the  bottom 
to  the  Top,  and  runs  up  to  the  Height 
of  Thirty  or  Forty  Foot,  and  fotnecime/as 
high  again,  having  no  Boughs  but  on  the 
Top,  where  it  puts  out  about  Eighteen  or 
Twenty  green  tender  Branches  ,  on  which 
there  are  thick  Leaves  two  or  three  Inches 
wide  and  about  two  Foot  long,  much  like 
the  broad  Sedge  which  grows  on  ri,e  Sides 
of  Ponds ;  the  Nuts  grow  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches  next  the  Tree  ,  Six  or  Eighc 
in  a  Clufter,  and  are  each  of  them  bigger 
than  a  Man’s  Head,  the  Shell  is  enclofed 
like  our  Walnuts  in  a  thick  Rhind  ,  with 
the  Fibres  whereof  moil  of  the  Indian  Cor¬ 
dage  is  made.  The  Shells  we  have  feen 
in  England  ferve  for  drinking  Cups  and  o- 
her  Ufes  ,•  the  Meat  of  the  Nut  cleaves  to 
the  Shell,  and  is  about  half  an  Inch  thick, 
within  ic  is  an  Oily  Liquor  when  the  Nuc 
s  ripe,  but  when  green,  about  three  Quar- 
ers  of  a  Pint  of  Water  which  drinks  as  foft 
is  Milk  ,  and  is  one  o^  che  pleafanteft 
Morning  Draughts  we  cafte  in  India  :  By 
naking  Inciilions  in  the  Branches  alfo,  this 
Tree  yields  another  Kind  of  Liquor  call’d 
toddy,  that  which  diftilis  from  the  Tree 
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in  the  Night  Time  is  very  clear  and  well 
tafted,  but  if  they  let  their  Pets  hang  till 
the  Heat  of  the  Davit  turns  fouriKh,  how¬ 
ever  it  is  much  ftronger  then  ,  and  upon 
that  Account  preferr’d  by  fome  People  to 
the  former  :  Ic  has  been  obi'e^v’d  ,  that  a 
Ship  may  be  builc  ,  rigg’d  ar  d  vi&ualFd 
out  of  this  Tree  only:  Of  the  Wood,  fay, 
they,  the  Hull  is  made  fbuc  l  don’c  appre¬ 
hend  this  Wood  very  proper  for  that  pur- 
pofe)  of  the  Leaves  the  Sails;  The  Fibres 
of  the  outward  Coat  of  the  Nut  makes  the 
Cordage,  and  the  Nut  it  felf  affords  Meat 
and  Drink  ,  but  this  is  making  the  moft  of 
it;  for  when  the  Nut  is  ripe,  the  Liquor 
which  is  left  in  the  Infide  turns  to  Oil,  arid 
is  us’d  as  fuch  ;  however,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  Ufes  this  Tree  is  put  to,  which 
have  not  been  yet  mention’d.  Of  the  Tod¬ 
dy,  when  it  is  four  they  make  Vinegar,  the 
Leaves  ferve  them  to  cover  their  Houfes,  and 
to  make  Fans,  Matts,  Caps  and  Baskets: 
they  write  alfo  on  the  Leaves  with  a  Steel 
Pencil,  or  rather  engrave  their  Letters  on 
them,  the  Meat  of  the  Nut  is  a  pleafanr  whol- 
fom  Fruit  eaten  by  it  felf,  and  is  frequently 
mix’d  with  other  Difhes,  Next  to  the  Coco, 
the  Cctron  Shrub  is  of  the  greaieft  Ufe,  for  ot 
this  their  Calicoes,  Mullins,  Ginghams,  &c. 
are  made  ;  they  Plant  large  Fields  with  the 
Seed,  and  it  grows  up  tothe  Heighth  of  a  Rofe- 
fcufhand then  puts  out  yellow  Bioffoms ;  when 
theie  fall  off,  there  remain  little  Cods  as  big 
a:  the  top  of  one’s  Thumb,  which  fwell  to 
the  Bignefs  of  a  fmali  Walnut  as  they  ripen, 
till  they  break  the  outward  Skin,  and  difeovee 
a  fine  fofc  Wool  within  as  white  as  Snow, 
and  then  Vis  gather’d.  Thefe  Shrubs  will 
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bear  Three  or  Four  Years  together,  after 
which  they  are  dug  up  and  the  Ground 
planted  again,  the  Seeds  are  always  found 
amongft  the  Wool.  But  befides  this  Shrub, 
there  is  the  Cotton  Tree  which  grows  to  a 
great  Height,  the  Fruit  whereof  grows  al- 
moft  to  the  bignefs  of  a  Hens  Egg  and  then 
burtls  like  the  other,  and  yields  a  fine  white 
Wool,  the  Fruit  hangs  at  the  Middle  and 
Ends  of  the  Branches  by  Pairs,  and  feldosn 
one  alone. 

InJico,  is  another  very  valuable  Plant,  this Indieo.’ 
alfo  is  a  Shrub,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
s  '■  -  S-'-r  Re/fh,  with  a  thick  round  Head, 
but  no  looms,  t..ey  11  rip  off  the  I. eaves, which 
having  been  laid  in  a  heap  for  leveral  Days 
till  they  have  fweat,  are  put  into  deep  Vef- 
feb,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Water  to 
Peep  them  in,  where  they  leave  their  Blue 
Tin&ure  r.nd  Subftance:  After  this  tire  Wa¬ 
ter  is  drain’d  off  into  other  broad,  fhallow 
Veffels,  or  Vats,  made  of  a  kind  of  Piailfer 
of  Paris,  where  the  Sun  having  exhal’d  all 
the  Mcidure  from  it,  there  remains  at  Bot¬ 
tom  a  hard  dry  Cake,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  thick,  which  is  our  Iadico.  Tne  bed  fort 
comes  from  Biatia ,  near  Agra ,  and  a  coarfe 
fort  is  made  near  Amadabat,  about  b  ch  which 
Places  are  planted  abundance  of  tbefe  Shrubs. 

The  Flerb  Dutra  I  had  alnioft  forgot  co» 
mention  :  This  the  Moors  lometimes  drink 
an  Infufion  of  in  Water,  and  it  will  intoxi¬ 
cate  them  like  ftrong  Liquor  ;  but  as  for  the 
common  Obfervation,  that  whatever  Tem¬ 
per  the  Perfon  is  in  when  he  drinks  it,  that 
Temper  will  prevail  till  the  inebriating  qua¬ 
lity  abates,  this  I  will  not  anfvve  i  for. 
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EeHdes  their  Fruit  Trees,  they  have  abun-. 
dance,  of  fine  Woods  and  Groves,  which  af¬ 
ford  Timber  for  building  of  Homes  and 
Ships,  and  good  quantities  of  Red-Wood  for 
Dying  :  But  I  don’t  Remember  to  have  feen 
either  Oak,  Afts,  or  Eim,  or  any  kind  of 
Timber  we  ufe  in  Europe,  in  that  Country  : 
The  mo  ft  remarkable  of  their  Trees  is  that 
call  d  the  Banian  Tree ,  the  Twigs  whereof 
bending  down  to  the  Earth,  take  Root  and 
grow  upwards,  fo  that  one  of  thefe  Trees 
will  have  forty  Bodies  and  more,  and  fpread 
thenffelves  far  enough  to  fhelter  a  Regiment 
of  Soldiers  under  their  Branches,  which  be¬ 
ing  Ever  greens,  and  bearing  Leaves  all 
the  Year  round  afford  a  noble  Shade.  Un¬ 
der  dtefe  we  frequently  find  their  Idols 
plac  d,  and  here  their  Penitentiaries  and 
Devoct  es  refide,  and  perform  thofe  furpri- 
?ing  Penances,  which  i  fhall  fpeak  of  under 
the  Head  of  Religion.  And  however  impro¬ 
bable  this  Account  may  appear,  that  the 
Twig  of  a  free  fhould  plant  it  f  elf  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  grow  up  into  a  large  Body, 
the  Reader  may  depend  upon  the  Truth  of 
it ,  every  Man  who  has  fpent  any  time  in 
the  C  ountry  muft  have  feen  them,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  they  are  not  very  common. 

D  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  all  their 
Trees  and  Punts,  and  tedious  to  the  Rea¬ 
der  j  befides  there  are  Books  purely  upon 
this  Subjcdf,  to  which  I  refer  him  ;  but  thefe 
I  have  mentioned  are  fo  very  remarkable 
that  they  cou'.d  nor  be  omitted. 

Of  their  Beads  none  are  of  greater  ufe 
than  their  Oxen,  which  ferve  generally  for 
Draught,  or  Carriage,  and  are  fometimes 
Shod,  they  are  not  very  large,  but  much 
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fwifter  on  Foot  than  ours,  and  will  carry  a 
Man  twenty  or  thirty  Miles  a  D^y.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  a  Caravan  of 
eight  or  ten  Thoufand  of  them  employ'd  in 
carrying  Salt,  Rice,  and  Grain,  from  Place  to 
Place.  The  Drivers  of  thefe  Oxen  follow  no 
ocher  employment,  nor  have  any  fix’d  abode, 
but  carry  their  Wives  and  Children  along 
with  them.  There  is  a  Caprain  of  every 
Caravan ,  who  wears  a  firing  of  Pearl  about 
his  Neck,  and  takes  upon  him  the  State  of  a 
Prince.  Thofe  who  follow  this  Trade  of 
Carryers,  are  divided  into  four  Tribes,  con¬ 
futing  each  of  about  a  hundred  rhoufand 
Souls,  and  live  always  in  Tents.  The  firft 
carries  nothing;  bur  Corn  ;  the  fecond  Rice  ; 
the  third  Peafe  and  Beans ;  and  the  fourth 
Salt,  and  are  diftmguifh’d  by  certain  Marks 
made  in  the  Fore-heads  of  everv  Tribe. 

Their  Priefts  attend  them  in  their  Journeys, 
and  every  Morning  before  they  fee  out  they 
pay  their  Adorations  to  the  Image  of  a 
Serpent,  which  is  afterwards  laid  upon  one 
of  their  Oxen  and  carried  with  them. 

Their  Oxen  which  they  Ride  on,  but  if 
their  Horns  were  not  fawn  pretty  (horr, 
would  endanger  the  Lmes  oi  their  Riders,  by 
tolling  their  Heads  back  when  the  Flies  tor¬ 
ment  them:  They  employ  ulualiy  ten  or  a 
dozen  in  drawing  their  heavy  Car  iages,  but 
not  more  than  two  in  their  Coaches,  which 
will  hold  no  more  than  two  People,  and  the 
Oxen  are  fed  when  they  Eaic  with  Balls  of 
Pafte  made  of  Flower  and  ocher  ingredients, 
as  has  been  mention’d  already.  Camels  are  QmcjSa 
fometiiTtes  us’d  for  Carriage,  out  nor  fo  much 
as  Oxen  :  It  is  obferv’d  of  tnefe  Animals 
that  they  have  a  joint  more  in  their  hinder 
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Legs  than  otherBeads,  To  that  they  will  Tra¬ 
vel  much  fwifter:  They  cannot  well  Band 
upon  their  Legs  in  flippery  ways,  but  for 
the  Sandy  Countries  where  they  are  us’d 
they  are  very  proper.  ?Tis  faid  they  Gene¬ 
rate  backwards,  clapping  their  Tails  againft 
each  other,  the  Genitals  of  the  Male  being 
behind,  which  I  confefs  I  never  had  the  Cu- 
lioficy  to  obferve.  They  will  endure  a  Jour¬ 
ney  feveral  Days  over  the  Defarts  without 
Water,  but  whether  they  will  iive  40  Days 
without  Food  and  Water  when  they  are 
heated  with  Luff,  as  feme  relate,  I  very  much 
Quedion. 

Elethatits.  The  Elephants ,  thofe  Mountains  of  Fiefh, 
have  been  brought  into  England,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  not  be  particularly  deferib’d,  but 
vve  never  fee  them  at  their  full  growth  here, 
they  are  forrse  of  them  twelve,  or  fifteen 
Foot  high,  and  yet  fo  Tradable  that  a  Boy 
may  govern  them,  except  when  they  are 
hot  after  the  Female.  It  is  a  common  Error 
that  they  have  no  Joints  in  their  Legs,  for 
they  lye  down  and  rife  like  other  Animals, 
I  never  faw  them  have  any  other  Pace  than 
a  Walk,  but  their  Reach  is  fo  large  that  they 
will  Travel  five  Miles  an  Hour,  and  fo  fure 
Footed  tb.3t  they  never  Fall  or  Stumble. 
They  are  reckon’d  the  mod  Sensible  of  all 
Animals.  But  a  great  many  things  are  re¬ 
lated  of  them,  which  a  Man  mud  be  very 
credulous  to  believe.  ’Tis  true  the  Keepers 
by  the  found  of  their  Voice,  or  Signs  do 
manage  them  very  dextroufly,  which  has 
induc’d  fo^e  People  to  believe  they  under- 
dand  their  Language  ;  for  Indance,  if  the 
Keepers  makes  a  Sign  to  them  to  Frighten, 
or  Terrify  a  Man,  they  will  advance  towards 
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him  in  a  Threatning  manner,  as  if  they 
would  Trample  him  to  death,  but  do  himno 
manner  of  Hurt ;  if  he  dire&s  the  Elephant 
to  throw  Dirt  or  Water  in  a  Man’s  Face,  he 
will  do  it  without  further  Mifchief ;  They 
take  up  whatever  they  Eat  or  Drink  with 
their  long  grifly  Trunks,  and  carry  it  to 
their  Mouths,  and  have  fo  much  ftrength  in 
thsfe  Trunks,  that  if  they  ftrike  a  Horfe  or 
Camel  in  earned  they  will  break  his  Bones 
and  kill  him  at  a  blow.  His  Trunk  is  as  ufefui 
to  him  in  allRefpedis  as  Hands  can  be,he  will 
tear  down  the  Branches  off  the  Trees  with 
it,  and  eat  the  tender  Twigs.  He  will  pul! 
up  the  Green  Corn  and  Grafs  by  the  Roots, 
and  knock  cff  the  Dirt  that  hangs  about  it 
againft  his  Legs  before  he  Eats  it he  de¬ 
lights  much  in  Water,  nor  do  I  know  any 
Animal  that  will  Swim  farther,  for  at  Fore 
St.  George ,  where  the  Ships  that  bring  them 
do  not  come  within  two  or  three  Miles  of 
the  Land,  they  frequently  Swim  them  on 
Shore,-  but  as  I  remember  they  have  little 
more  than  their  Trunks  above  Water  when 
they  Swim,  thro’  which  they  Breath  :  The 
Male  Elephant  is  fometimes  Mad  after  the 
Female,  when  he  is  very  Mifchievous,  and 
will  ftrike  any  one  he  meets  but  his  Keeper, 
and  therefore  at  that  time  they  are  Chain’d 
by  the  Legs  to  great  Trees,  and  if  by  chance 
tney  get  loofe,  they  will  overturn  any 
thing  in  their  way  nor  is  it  poffible  to  ftoo 
or  divert  their  Rage  but  by  Fire- Works, 
which  burfting  with  a  loud  Noife  will  make 
them  ftaod  ftill  and  tremble  :  When  they 
are  in  thefe  mad  Fits  they  fweat  prodigious¬ 
ly,  and  fmeil  much  ranker  chan  a  Goat  :  It 
is  credibly  reported,  that  an  Elephant  having 
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broke  loofe  in  this  Rage,  and  making  to^ 
wards  the  Baz,ir ,  or  Market-place,  front 
whence  all  People  fled  as  faft  as  they  could,* 
he  came  to  an  Herb  Woman’s  Stall,  that 
us’d  to  give  him  a  handful  of  Herbs  as  he 
pafs’d  by,  and  the  Woman  having  run  away 
and  left  her  Child  upon  the  Ground  in  her 
Fright,  the  Elephant  gently  took  it  up  with 
his  Trunk,  and  laid  it  upon  a  Stall,  without 
doing  it  any  Hurt,  and  then  proceeded  to 
overturn  and  mifchief  every  thing  that  came 
in  his  way  as  before. 

The  Mngul  has  feveral  of  thefe  Elephants 
train’d  up  to  War,  who  will  not  only  ftand 
Fire,but  fuffer  a  great  Gun  to  beFir’d  off  their 
Backs:  The  Gun  they  carry  is  about  five 
Foot  long,  and  plac’d  upon  a  fquare  Frame 
of  Wood,  which  is  faftned  to  a  broad  thick 
Pannel,  tied  on  with  Prong  Cords  and  Girts. 
At  the  four  Corners  of  the  Frame  they  plant 
four  filk  Flags,  or  Colours,  upon  little  Anti- 
ent-Staves.  Upon  the  Neck  of  the  Elephant 
fits  the  Man  who  guides  him,  who  has  ars 
Iron  Rod  in  his  Hand  abour  half  a  Yard 
long,  fharp  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  Hook 
turn’d  up,  with  which  he  pricks  him  for¬ 
ward,  or  pulls  him  back  as  he  fees  fit.  The 
Gunner  firs  on  the  Wooden  Frame,  where  he 
has  his  Bullets,  and  Ammunition,  and  all 
things  necdfary  for  Loading  and  Firing,  and 
the  Gun  carries  a  Ball  about  as  large  as  a 
Tennis-Ball. 

The  Elephants  are  ufually  kept  under  the 
Shade  of  great  Trees,  to  which  they  are 
faftned  by  a  Chain  about  one  of  their  hin¬ 
der  E.egs:  The  Mgul  allows  every  one  of 
his  great  War  Elephants  four  Wives,  as  they 
are  call’d  in  that  Language,  which  by  the 
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way,  is  the  fame  Number  that  Mahomet  al¬ 
lows  his  Followers,  a  Reverend  Divine 
affures  us,  that  thefe  Brutes  will  not  endure 
that  any  one  ftiould  lee  them  in  the  Adt  of 
Copulation,  and  reproaches  our  Debauchees 
with  the  Modefty  pf  the  Animal. 

But  befides  the  Beafts  of  Burthen  already  Rufcine® 
mention’d,  they  have  Buffaloes,  and  AfTes, 
the  Buffaloes  differ  very  little  from  Cows 
and  Oxen,  but  only  they  are  a  more  fluggifh 
Animal,  and  have  a  fmooth  thick  Skin,  with¬ 
out  Hair  :  The  Female  gives  Milk,  and  the 
Flefh  of  them  is  fometimes  eaten,  but  ’tis 
very  coarfe  Food.  The  Sheep  they  have  in 
the  Southern  Parts,  are  thin  long  Leg’d  Crea¬ 
tures,  and  have  a  reddifh  Hair  inftead  of 
Wool  upon  their  Backs,  the  Flefh  of  them  is 
Lean  and  Dry,  and  good  for  little. 

Towards  Perfia  and  Tartary  they  have 
very  fine  iheep,  with  good  Fleeces,  and  large 
Tails,  weighing  feveral  Pounds,  and  ’cis  ob- 
fervable  of  the  Persian  Sheep,  which  are 
brought  into  India,  that  they  have  from  three 
to  feven  Horns  a-piece,  and  fome  of  their 
Horns  Banding  upright  on  their  Fore-heads, 
the  Battles  of  their  Rams  are  very  Bloody. 

Goats  they  have  here  plenty,  and  the  Flefh 
of  their  Kids  are  tolerable  good  Eating. 

The  Indian  Hogs  we  have  feen  in  England 
with  their  Bellies  down  to  the  Ground  :  IVenifon, 
look  upon  the  Flefh  of  thefe  to  be  the  beft 
Butchers  Meat  they  have  in  India ,  efpecially 
:hat  of  the  Wild  Hogs ,  of  which  there  is  great 
Plenty ;  as  there  are  of  Deer,  Antilope’s,  and 
Hares,  in  which  no  Body  claiming  any  Pro¬ 
perty,  all  People  are  at  liberty  to  kill  them 
as  well  as  other  Game  ;  for  notwithftanding 
the  Mogul  is  the  Proprietor  of  all  the  Lands 
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in  the  Country,  he  does  not  Monopolize 
Wild  Beafts,  and  Wild  Fowls,  as  our  great 
Men  do  here:  Nay,  Grafs,  and  Herbs,  and 
Trees,  and  whatever  elfe  grows  Spontane- 
oufly  in  the  Woods,  and  wide  Fields,  are  en¬ 
joy’d  by  the  People  in  common ;  fo  that 
tho’  they  have  no  Lands  they  can  call  their 
own,  the  Privileges  they  enjoy  in  thofe  of 
the  Prince  are  almoft  an  Equivalent.  The 
Lyon  is  the  only  Beaft  of  the  Foreft  the 
Hunting  whereof  the  Emperor  referves  to 
himfelf.  Their  Wild  Beafts  are  Lyons,  Ty- 
gers.  Leopards,  Wolves,  Monkeys,  and  Jack- 
alls,  which  laft  are  a  kind  of  Wild  Dogs,  of 
the  Colour  of  a  Fox,  and  fomething  larger, 
which  run  about  in  Companies  at  Midnight, 
and  make  a  hidious  Howling,  not  only  in 
the  Country,  but  in  the  middle  of  great 
Towns.  One  or  more  of  thefe, ’tis  faid,  al¬ 
ways  attends  upon  the  Lyon,  and  Hunts  his 
Prey  for  him  ;  but  however  that  be,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain  there  are  great  Numbers  of  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  Country,  as  well  in  thofe  Places 
where  there  are  no  Lyons  as  where  there  are : 
And  they  will  dig  up  a  dead  Corpfe  out  of 
the  Grave,  if  it  be  not  bury’d  pretty  deep. 

But  what  very  much  abates  the  Pleafure 
Veno-  0f  iivjng  jn  this  otherwife  defirable  Coun- 
Creatures  trY>  *s  Multitude  of  Serpents  and  Scor- 
and  In-  pions,  and  other  venomous  and  troublefome 
fe&s.  Infedts.  Their  Musketoes  or  Gnats  and  Bugs, 
are  the  firft  things  which  feize  upon  us  when 
we  come  on  Shore,  and  fo  venomous  are  they 
that  a  Man’s  Face  will  be  fwollen  in  a  Night’s 
time  that  you  cannot  know  him  ,•  indeed 
vhen  we  have  beenfome  time  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  tho’  we  are  always  pefter’d  with  them, 
they  do  not  leave  fuch  Swellings  as  at  firft  : 
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It  may  be  imagined  how  troublefome  thefe 
Musketoes  are,  by  every  Man’s  keeping  a 
Servant  who  can  afford  it  on  purpofe  to 
brufh  them  off  him,  and  ’tis  in  vain  to  lie 
down  to  fleep  with  the  Face  uncover’d,  with¬ 
out  fomebody  to  beat  away  the  Gnats,*  and 
as  for  Bugs,  they  fwarm  among  the  common 
People  and  Soldiers.  One  way  however  we 
have  to  avoid  them,  and  that  is  by  dawbing 
the  Feet  of  the  Couch  or  Cotton  which  we 
lie  with  Tar,  for  either  they  have  an  Aver- 
hon  to  Tar,  or  they  ftick  in  it  and  can’t  get 
over.  As  to  Spiders,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Ovmgton3  Chaplain  to  King  William 3  allures  us, 
that  at  Bombay ,  where  he  himfelf  was,  they 
grew  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  and 
their  Toads  were  not  much  lefs  than  Ducks ; 
but  this  I  muft  leave  upon  the  Credit  of  that 
Gentleman,  for  I  confefs,  I  never  faw  any 
of  thefe  Monfters  in  that  part  of  India  where 
I  happen  d  to  be.  Certain  it  is,  that  during 
the  Rains,  Frogs  and  Toads  do  multiply  pro- 
digioufly,  and  grow  to  a  confiderable  Size, 
which  has  given  fome  People  occalion  to  ima¬ 
gine  it  rain  d  Frogs.  Their  Rats,  which  they 
call  Bandecoots,  alfo^grow  to  a  very  great 
Size,  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  ours,  and 
are  fo  impudent  that  they  will  hardly  give 
a  Man  the  Way  $  but  the  moft  dangerous  of 
all  venomous  Creatures,  are  their  Scorpions, 
Centipedes  and  Serpents,  of  which  there  are 
/arious  kinds,  and  as  they  will  harbour  and 
*n  e.veiy  Corner,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  being  fecure  from  them,  but  by  con¬ 
tinual  fweeping  and  brulhing  ,*  and  this  I  pre- 
fume  is  the  Reafon  that  no  body  has  any 
Wainfcot  or  Hangings  in  their  Houfes,  for 
here  they  wou’d  certainly  make  their  Neffs. 
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The  Centipede  takes  its  Name  from  the  great 
Number  of  Legs  it  has ;  it  is  a  little  Creature 
not  much  bigger  than  a  Goofe  Quill,  and 
three  or  four  Inches  long,  but  its  Bite  is  very 
dangerous.  Of  the  Scorpions  there  are  feve- 
ral  kinds,  the  Wood  Scorpions  are  faid  to  be 
black  and  their  Sting  Mortal,  but  thefe  I  ne¬ 
ver  fa  w.  The  Houfe  Scorpions  we  cannot 
well  avoid  feeing  often,  they  are  about  the 
length  of  a  Man’s  little  Finger  and  as  thick, 
fhap’d  almoft  like  a  Lizzard,  but  carry  their 
Tails  turn’d  up  upon  their  Backs,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Tail  there  is  a  Sting  not  much 
bigger  than  a  Hornet’s,  always  vifible,  I  did 
not  obferve  they  had  any  way  of  drawing  it 
in  ;  they  creep  very  flowly,  and  ’tis  an  eafy 
Matter  to  cut  off  their  Stings,  as  I  have  often 
done,  and  let  them  crawl  about  the  Window,” 
I  was  very  near  being  ftung  with  one  of  ’em 
which  dropp’d  from  the  Cieling  upon  theCott 
as  I  was  lying  down  to  fleep,  but  I  avoided 
him,  and  therefore  cannot  from  my  own  Ex¬ 
perience  give  the  Reader  an  Account  what 
EffeA  his  Sting  has  upon  a  human  Body  ;  but 
a  Friend  of  mine  who  had  the  Misfortune  to 
be  ftung,  told  me,  that  for  the  firft  twelve 
Hours  after,  the  Pain  was  as  great  as  if  a  red 
hot  Iron  had  been  apply’d  to  the  Part,  that  he 
run  into  the  Street  like  a  mad  Man,  till  they 
laid  hold  of  him  and  anointed  the  Place  with 
Oil  of  Scorpion,  and  that  after  the  firft: 
twelve  Hours  the  Pain  gradually  abated  for 
twelve  Hours  more,  till  at  length  it  wore 
quite  off. 

Of  Serpents  their  are  feveral  kinds,  but 
there  is  one  I  took  particularNotice  of,  when 
the  People  brought  them  about  to  fhow  their 
Tricks,  which  having  rais’d  himfelf  up  near 
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half  his  length  before  he  began  to  dance*  he 
fpread  his  Head  as  big  as  my  Hand,  and 
fhew’d  a  beautiful  Face  very  near  refembling 
a  human  Face,  and  this  is  the  Species  our 
People  imagine  that  addrefs’d  our  Mother 
Eve.  A  Serpent,  as  I  apprehend,  will  not  at¬ 
tack  or  purfue  a  Man,  unlefs  he  is  firft  pro¬ 
vok’d  or  incited  by  his  Keepers  to  feize  him, 
but  will  rather  avoid  us  while  they  are  wild  : 
I  faw  a  very  large  one  come  to  drink  at  a 
Pond  I  was  going  into,  and  when  he  ob- 
ferved  me  he  made  off,  and  retreated  to  his 
Cover,  and  I  immediately  pull’d  off  my 
Cloaths  and  went  into  the  Water  at  the  fame 
Place  wichour  feeing  him  any  more.  A  Re¬ 
verend  Gentleman  who  was  at  the  Mogul’s 
Court  with  our  Ambaffador  relates,  that 
while  he  was  there,  the  Mogul  condemn’d  a 
Man  to  die,  for  killing  his  Mother,  and  as 
the  moft  terrible  Death  he  could  think  of, 
ordered  him  to  be  bitten  by  a  couple  of  Ser¬ 
pents  ,*  accordingly  one  of  thefe  People  who 
keep  Serpents  in  Baskets  for  a  Show  were 
fent  for,  and  the  Criminal  being  ftripp’d  na¬ 
ked,  and  trembling  at  the  Approach  of  his 
Executioners,  the  Matter  of  the  Snakes  hav¬ 
ing  irritated  and  provoked  the  venomous 
Creatures,  put  one  of  them  to  the  Wretch’s 
Thigh,  which  immediately  wound  himfelf  a~ 
bout  it  and  bit  him  in  the  Groin  till  the 
Blood  follow’d ;  the  other  was  fet  upon  the 
outfide  of  the  other  Thigh,  and  bit  him  like- 
wife,  notwithftanding  which  the  Criminal 
kept  upon  his  Feet  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
but  complain’d  of  a  Fire  raging  in  all  his 
Limbs,  and  his  Body  fwell’d  to  a  great  De¬ 
gree  i  the  Serpents  were  taken  off  before  he 
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fell,  and  about  half  an  Hour  after  the  Wretch 
breath’d  his laft. 

Mr.  Ovington  tells  us,  that  a  tame  Snake 
was  brought  into  the  Factory  at  Surat,  fo 
big  that  he  fwallow’d  one  of  their  largeft 
Fowls  whole  with  ail  the  Feathers  on  in  his 
Sight ;  he  began  firft  with  the  Head  of  the 
Fowl,  and  then  twining  himfelf  round  the 
Body  fqueez’d  it  clofe  to  facilitate  its  PalTage, 
the  Fowl  once  at  the  firft  feizing  fcreech’d, 
and  then  lay  dead  ;  the  Snake  ftruggled  home 
time  with  the  bulky  part  of  the  Body  before 
he  got  it  down,  but  when  it  was  once  fwal¬ 
low’d  it  found  an  eafy  PalTage  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Snake :  Neither  of  the  abovemen- 
tion’d  Relations  I  find  the  leaft  Reafon  to 
doubt  of,  not  only  becaufe  the  Relators  are 
Gentlemen  of  approved  Veracity,  but  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  nothing  monftrous  or  improba¬ 
ble  in  the  Stories. 

As  for  relating  fuch  Fables  as  we  find  tran- 
fcrib’d  in  the  Atlas  Geographus,  of  a  Snake 
whofe  Body  was  as  big  as  a  Man’s,  and  which 
fwallow’d  a  Stag,  Horns  and  all,  which  ran 
through  his  Body  and  kill’d  the  Snake;  and 
that  other  Story  related  by  a  Reverend 
Miffionary  of  a  Serpent,  which  hanging  his 
Head  down  from  the  Arm  of  a  Tree  wou’d 
draw  in  Men  and  Beafts  with  his  Breath  as 
they  pafs’d  by,  and  fwallow  them  whole,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  Misfortune, 
was  to  break  the  Air  with  a  Staff.  Thefe 
and  numberlefs  Stories  like  thefe  that  are  to 
be  found  in  many  Books  of  Travels  which 
bear  a  great  Name,  I  wifh  my  Readers  wou’d 
excufe  my  writing,  but  I  have  lately  been 
reproved  for  relating  nothing  but  mere  Matter 
*f  Faff  and  not  embellishing  the  Work  with 
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fome  fuch  diverting  Stories  as  they  are  call’d: 

I  have  often  wondered  that  a  Work  fo  mean, 
fo  confus’d  and  immethodical  as  the  Atlas 
was,  fhou’d  ever  fucceed ;  but  I’m  forry  to 
obferve  that  there  are  yet  many  amongft  us 
whom  nothing  but  Monfters  and  Canibals 
can  pleafe  ;  here  the  Atlas  hits  their  Tafte, 
for  he  hardly  omitted  any  one  Story  of  this 
kind  ;  as  to  the  Snake’s  fwallowing  a  Stag 
Horns  and  all,  he  makes  no  manner  of  Re¬ 
mark  on  the  Improbability  of  the  Thing, 
for  this  might  have  offended  fome  Readers, 
who  would  have  been  angry  perhaps,  if  they 
had  been  difabus’d. 

But  to  proceed,  there  is  a  Species  of  In-  Locufl 
fe£b  not  yet  mentioned  which  are  very  mif- 
chievous,  and  that  is  the  Locuft :  Mr.  Oving- 
ton  tells  us  of  a  Husbandman  near  Surat ,  who 
loft  his  whole  Crop  in  one  Night’s  time  by 
them,  and  that  there  were  fuch  vaft  Numbers 
of  them  flying  over  their  Heads  for  feveral 
Nights  together,  that  they  intercepted  the 
Light  of  the  Moon,  tho’  it  was  then  about 
the  Full.  Thefe  Infe&s  are  not  above  two 
Inches  in  length,  but  have  fo  ftrong  a  Wing 
that  they  will  crofs  a  confiderable  Arm  of 
the  Sea. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  Account  ofpowfe 
the  feather’d  Race  :  Here  is  great  Plenty 
of  all  kind  of  Poultry,  as  Geefe,  Hens, 
Ducks,  Pidgeons,  Turtle-Doves,  Partridges* 
Quails,  Peacocks,  Parakeets,  &c.  The 
Flefh  of  their  Poultry  is  generally  dry, 
lean  fluff,  and  fome  of  them  have  Bones  as 
black  as  Jet,  but  I  never  obferved  any  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  eating,  between  thofe  which 
had  white  Bones  and  thofe  which  had  black. 

V ultures  are  no  where  fo  common  or  fo  tame* 
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as  in  India,  which  I  believe  proceeds  from 
the  Banians  feeding  them  as  they  do  other  A- 
nimals,  for  I  have  feen  the  Banian  Tree  a- 
bovemention’d,  quite  covered  with  them, 
nor  cou’d  we  make  them  ftir  till  we  fir’d  a 
Shot  at  them  tho’  we  were  under  the  Tree ; 
they  are  I  think  confiderably  larger  than  an 
Eagle,  and  much  of  the  fame  make.  But 
there  is  a  Kite  with  a  white  Head  which  the 
Banians  have  Bill  a  greater  Veneration  for, 
and  feem  to  pay  it  divine  Honours.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  thefe  Birds  as  they 
are  flying  at  Noon-day,  to  be  overcome  with 
the  inrenfe  Heat  of  the  Sun  and  drop  down 
in  the  Streets,  and  upon  fuch  an  Accident 
our  Soldiers  never  fail  to  make  Six-pence  or 
a  Shilling  of  it,  for  they  carry  the  Kite  into 
the  Market-place,  and  threatning  to  wring 
his  Neck  off,  the  fuperftitious  People  crow’d 
about  him  and  contribute  their  Half-pence  a 
piece  for  the  Bird's  Liberty.  I  did  not  ob- 
ferve  they  had  many  finging  Birds,  tho’ I  was 
a  confiderable  time  in  the  Woody  Part  of  the 
Country  ;  but  there  is  one  lefs  than  a  Wren 
which  is  exceeding  pretty,  adorn’d  with  the 
gayeft  Plumage,  and  whofe  Notes  equal  the 
beft  of  ours.  The  numerous  Herds  of  Mon¬ 
keys  which  haunt  the  Woods  in  the  Southern 
Part  of  India  are  terrible  Enemies  to  thefe 
little  Birds,  but  Nature  has  taught  them  to 
preferve  themfelves  and  their  young  ones,  by 
building  their  Neds  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
Twigs,  where  they  hang  like  little  Purfes, 
and  the  Monkeys  cannot  eafily  come  at  them. 
Thefe  Monkeys  or  Baboons  are  fome  of  ’em 
as  tall  as  a  Greyhound,  as  I  have  been  credi¬ 
bly  inform’d,  tho’  I  never  faw  any  fo  large. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  the  Batts  of  this  Coun¬ 
try 
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try  are  almoft  as  big  as  Kites :  A  Friend  of 
mine  fays,  he  was  never  more  furpriz’d  than 
by  a  Company  of  them,  which  were  got  in¬ 
to  an  old  Houfe  he  came  into  in  the  Dark, 
when  they  begun  to  flutter  and  make  their 
way  out,  not  imagining  there  could  be  Batts 
of  that  monftrous  Size. 

Among  the  Indian  Animals  I  have  not  tak-Fifhes, 
en  Notice  of  their  Fifh,  of  which  there  are 
vaft  Shoals  in  the  Indian  Seas,  thofe  we  ufu- 
aily  eat  of  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel  are 
Whitings,  or  a  Fifh  very  like  them.  There  is 
alfo  an  excellent  Fifh  refembling  a  Bream, 
but  much  larger,  being  about  four  Foot  long! 

The  Fifh  call  d  the  Baldpate  is  alfo  very  good 
eating,  and  has  its  Name  from  the  Neck  and 
Head  being  without  Scales.  The  Raven’s 
Fifh  is  fo  named  from  his  Mouth’s  refem¬ 
bling  the  Bill  of  a  Bird,  ic  is  a  Span  long 
red  on  the  Back  and  Tail,  and  yellow  on’ 
the  Belly.  The  Rivers  and  Ponds  afford  a- 
bundance  of  Eels  and  Carp,  as  Tis  faid,  but 
I  never  faw  any.  They  have  Sea  Eels  which 
are  more  like  Water-Snakes  than  Eels,  how¬ 
ever  they  are  reckon’d  delicious  Food  by 
the  Natives..  Dolphins,  Albecores,  and  Bo- 
neta  s,  I  believe  are  found  in  all  Seas  near 
the  Tropicks :  The  Dolphin,  however  he 
comes  to  be  fo  mifreprefented,  is  as  fine  and 
ftrait  a  Fifh  as  fwims,  about  a  Yard  in  length, 
more  or  lefs,-  the  bright  dazling  Colours  he 
fhews  when  he  is  alive  are  inimitable,  but 
he  is  dead  before  we  can  well  get  him  into 
the^Ship,  ftiil  his  Colours  remain  very  fine, 
tho  not  lo  beautiful  as  when  he  is  alive  ;  his 
Flefh  is  as  white  as  Snow,  and  reckon’d  a 
very  nice  Difh  at  Sea,  for  they  are  not  near 
fo  common  as.  the  Boneta’s  and  Aibicoress 
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He  fwims  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  preys 
chiefly  upon  the  flying  Fifh,  who  to  avoid 
him  fpring  out  of  the  Water  and  will  fly 
half  a  Furlong,  when  their  Wings  are  dry 
they  drop  into  the  Water  again,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fall  into  a  Ship  as  it  partes  by  ;  they 
are  near  the  length  of  an  Herring,  but  not  fo 
broad  ^  it  is  a  common  thing  to  fee  thoufands 
of  flying  Fifh  upon  the  Wing  together  pur- 
fued  by  the  Dolpins  and  Albecores,  who 
meet  them  when  they  fall  down  again.  Not- 
withftanding  the  Dolphins  and  Albecores 
fwim  fo  very  fwift,  and  will  keep  pace  with 
a  Ship  while  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
nine  Miles  an  Hour,  our  Sailors  fitting  on 
the  Sprit-Sail-Yard  will  ftrike  a  Angle  Fifh 
with  a  Fisgig,  while  the  Ship  is  under  Sail : 
The  Fisgig  is  a  Staff  like  a  Setting-Staff^ 
with  feveral  fharp  barb’d  Irons  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  having  a  fmall  Cord  faften’d  to  it  and 
to  the  Fifherman’s  Hand,  when  he  has  tfruck 
the  Fifh,  he  draws  that  and  the  Staff  up 
with  the  Cord.  They  are  taken  alfo  by 
throwing  a  Hook  out  drefs’d  up  with  Fea¬ 
thers  without  any  Bait,  which  bobbing  upon 
the  Water  as  the  Ship  draws  it  along,  the 
Fifh  throws  himfelf  upon  the  Hook,  miftak- 
ing  it  for  a  flying  Fifh,  a  little  Bird,  or  fome 
other  Animal,  having  no  time  to  examine  it 
with  that  Deliberation  our  River  Fifh  do. 
The  Albicores  and  Boneta’s  are  both  of  them 
a  thick  round  body’d  Fifh  and  very  good  eat¬ 
ing  ;  one  may  cut  a  handfome  Slice  out  of 
either  of  them  as  out  of  a  piece  of  Beef : 
1  took  one  of  them  with  a  Hook  at  the  great 
Cabbin  Window,  as  much  as  ever  I  could 
draw  up  with  my  Hands  and  Teeth.  Thefe 
Fifh  follow  a  Ship  in  fine  Weather  for  fix 
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or  feven  Weeks  together  between  the  Tro- 
picks,  let  her  fail  never  fo  fwiftly,  unlefs 
there  happen  a  Storm,  and  then  we  fee  no 
more  of  them.  The  Sharks  alfo  follow  a 
Ship  when  fhe  does  not  make  too  much  way, 
but  they  fwim  very  flowly  •  thefe  Fifh  fome- 
times  grow  to  a  prodigious  Bignefs,  but  I 
reckon  the  ufual  length  to  be  about  four  Foot; 
they  have  got  feveral  Rows  of  Teeth  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  Age,  and  what  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  cannot  take  in  their  Food  without  turn¬ 
ing  upon  their  Backs,  their  under  Jaw  is  fo 
much  fhorter  than  the  upper  Jaw,  and  this 
we  fee  frequently ;  for  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Land  the  Ocean  is  as  clear  as  Glafs,  and  you 
may  fee  the  Fifh  come  to  the  Bait  as  plainly 
as  if  it  was  out  of  the  Water.  We  hang  over 
a  piece  of  Beef  of  three  or  four  Pound  up¬ 
on  a  large  Hook  as  thick  as  one’sFinger  for  one 
of  thefe  Sharks,  who  turning  upon  his  Back, 
gorges  Hook  and  all  at  once,  and  the  Ship’s 
Motion  to  which  the  Line  is  fatten'd,  ttrikes 
the  Hook  though  his  Jaws ;  when  he  is  drawn 
up  to  the  Ship’s  Side,  the  Carpenter  ftands 
ready  with  an  Ax  to  cut  off  his  Tail,  in 
which  his  Strength  principally  lies,  or  he  will 
do  fome  Mifchief,  even  when  he  is  out 
of  the  Water,  and  in  the  Water,  he  will  at 
one  Chop  bite  off  a  Man’s  Thigh,  Bones  and 
all ;  notwithftanding  which,  in  fine  calm 
Weather  our  Sailors  frequently  go  into  the 
Water  when  thefe  Fifh  are  abouc  the  Ship, 
obferving  that  there  is  not  much  danger 
when  there  are  feveral  Men  together,  for  if 
any  one  Man  has  his  Face  towards  the  Shark, 
he  will  make  off,  and,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  the 
Water  of  the  Ocean  is  fo  clear  that  they  may 
be  feen  at  a  great  diftance.  The  Flefli  of 
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the  Shark  is  very  coarfe,  however,  the  Sail¬ 
ors  will  fometimes  eat  the  Tail-part  when 
they  are  put  to  it  for  Provifion.  His  Back¬ 
bone  is  preferv’d  by  our  People  as  having 
fome  extraordinary  Virtues  in  it,  but  poffibly 
the  Virtues  of  that  and  the  Snake  Stone,  may 
be  equal. 

As  the  Seas  are  infefted  by  Sharks,  fo  is  the 
River  Ganges  by  Aligacors  or  Crocadiies,  they 
are  invited  hither  by  the  multitude  of  dead 
Bodies  which  are  caft  into  this  River,  on 
which  they  prey,  as  they  do  upon  the  Living 
when  they  have  an  Opportunity.  They  are 
an  amphibious  Animal  of  a  prodigious  length, 
with  hard  Scales  like  Armour  on  their  Backs, 
with  fhort  Claws  on  which  they  crawl,  and 
are  more  dangerous  on  the  Water  than  the 
Land,  for  tho’  they  will  run  a  great  Pace,  yet 
their  Bodies  are  of  that  length  that  if  a  Man 
turns  often  he  will  eafily  throw  them  off ;  but 
I  have  defcribed  this  Animal  fomewhere  al¬ 
ready,  and  therefore  do  not  enter  upon  a 
more  particular  Defeription  of  him  here. 

There  are  very  good  Sheil-Fifh  to  be  met 
with  upon  the  Goaft  of  India3  fuch  as  Crabs, 
Oyfters,  &c  The  Oyfters  at  Fort  St.  George , 
are  much  of  the  fame  Size  of  ours  in  England , 
and  equally  good  ;  but  there  are  fome  Sheil- 
Fifh  in  thefe  Seas  of  a  prodigious  Bulk. 
There  was  a  Shell  much  of  the  fame  Shape 
of  the  under  Shell  of  an  Oyfter,  which  flood 
in  the  Fort  at  Maderasy  which  when  the  Fifh 
was  in  it  rauft  have  been  a  Load  for  a  Man. 

As  to  the  Mines  of  this  Country,  the  Di¬ 
amond  Mines  only  are  remarkable,  which  lie 
chiefly  in  the  Provinces  of  Vifiapour  and  Gol- 
conda ,  of  which  Notice  has  been  taken  al¬ 
ready  ^  there  are  no  Mines  of  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver 
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ver opened,  tho*  it  can’t  be  fuppos’d  but  in 
fo  vaft  an  Extent  of  Country  there  muft  be 
fome,  efpecially  when  there  are  Mines  in 
feveral  of  the  Neighbouring  Kingdoms,  as 
Siam,  Pegu ,  &c.  fome  do  mention  Mines  of 
Copper,  Iron  and  Lead,  but  thefe  are  not 
many  of  them  wrought,  if  their  be  fuch,  for 
Lead  is  one  of  the  beft  Commodities  the 
Merchants  carry  to  India. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Treats  of  their  Learning ,  Languages ,  and  Chara- 
Bers3  Arts ,  and  Sciences ,  Ph)Jicians3  Difeafes , 
and  Cures . 

THE  Indians  have  no  Latin  or  Greek, Learnjng 
which  is  probably  the  Reafon,  as  a 
Reverend  Divine  obferves,  that  there  is  To 
little  Learning  among  them  :  They  are  how¬ 
ever  Men  of  ftrong  Reafon,  and  (peak  ex  re 
nata  upon  any  Occafion  exceeding  well; 
and  had  they  had  the  Advantage  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  they  might  have  been  the  Authors  of 
many  excellent  Works.  They  have  heard 
of  Ariflotle3  whom  they  call  Aplis,  and  ’tis  faid 
have  fome  of  his  Books  in  the  Arabian  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  of  that  famous  Phyfician 
Avifenna ,  who  was  Born  at  Samercand ,  and 
fome  Fragments  of  the  old  Teftament  they 
have  in  the  fame  Language  ;  but  this  is  to 
be  underftood  of  the  Moors3  or  Mahometan 
Inhabitants,  who  many  of  them  defcended 
from  the  Arabs :  Their  Books  are  but  few, 
gnd  thofe  Manufcript;  The  Art  of  Printing 

not 
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not  being  yet  introduced  amongft  them. 

Language  Xhe  Language  of  the  Moors  is  different 
from  that  of  the  antient  original  Indians,  but 
however,  they  have  borrow’d  the  Indian  Cha- 
raders,  being  deftitute  of  Letters  themfelves, 
and  in  all  their  Writings  ufe  either  the  Gha- 
raders  of  the  Pagan  Indians ,  or  of  the  Terfi- 
ans.  The  Court  Language  is  the  Perfian, 
which  is  fpoken  by  all  the  great  Omrab’s,  and 
the  polite  World  in  general  :  The  Learned 
Language  is  the  Arabians  and  is  written 
backwards  from  the  right  Hand  to  the  Left, 
like  the  Hebrew ,  from  whence  they  borrow 
many  Words ;  but  this  is  ftill  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  Moorss  for  the  antient  Indians 
have  a  great  Variety  of  other  Languages, 
very  different  from  thofe  us’d  by  the  Moors. 
The  Bramins  t  or  Bracbmans}  which  is  the  chief 
Sed  among  the  Idolaters,  have  a  Language 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  in  that  their 
Records,  and  Books  of  Divinity,  and  Philo- 
fophy,  and  the  Fables  of  their  Priefts  are 
Written,wherein  their  Ignorance  in  the  Cre¬ 
ation  of  the  World,  and  the  Duration  of  it 
are  fufficiently  manifeft.  They  tell  us  of 
four  Ages,  or  remarkable  Periods  fince  the 
World  began.  The  firft,  or  Golden  Age,  they 
hold  lafted  a  Million,  (even  Hundred,  twen¬ 
ty  eight  thoufand  Years,  after  which  their 
God  Brama  was  form’d,  from  whom  the  pre- 
fent  Race  of  Bramins  defcended,  but  thefe 
were  at  firft  of  a  gigantick  Stature,  not  fub- 
jed  to  Difeafes,  and  liv’d  four  hundred  Years 
in  great  Innocence  of  Life.  At  the  latter  end 
of  this  fecond  Age,  which  lafted  a  Million, 
two  Hundred,  and  ninety  fix  thoufand  Years, 
the  Raja’s  were  created  ,  a  noble  Race,  and 
next  in  degree  to  the  Bramins:  And  now  Vice 

begun 
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begun  to  be  introduced,  and  the  Age  of  Man 
was  fhortned  a  hundred  Years.  The  third 
Age,  which  fucceeded,  they  fay  lafted  eight 
Millions,  fixty  four  thoufand  Years ;  in  which 
Vice  made  a  great  Progrefs,  and  Virtue  was 
almoft  banifh’d  from  the  Earth  ;  but  ftill  Men 
liv’d  to  the  Age  of  two  hundred  Years.  To 
this  fucceeded  the  fourth,  or  prefent  Age  in 
which  we  live,  and  Vice  prevails,  and  they 
have  taken  upon  them  to  aflign  the  Period  of 
it,  and  fet  down  the  time  when  the  World 
will  be  at  an  end,  but  it  feems  there  is  a  vaft 
Space  to  come,  and  thefe  things  their  Difci- 
ples  believe,  as  firmly  as  we  do  the  Gofpel. 

Befides  the  Bramin  Language,there  are  the  Language 
Malabar ,  and  Jentoe  Tongues,  which  are  mod 
commonly  Spoken  by  the  Pagans:  The  one 
upon  the  Malabar  Coaft,  and  the  other  on 
the  Coaft  of  Cormandel  •  but  no  Language  is 
more  Univerfally  underftood  on  the  Coafts, 
and  in  the  Trading  Towns  than  th zPortuguefe, 
which  is  the  Lingua  Franc  of  that  part  of 
the  World,  but  this  is  mix’d  with  fome  In¬ 
dian  Words,  and  not  fpoken  in  that  Purity  as 
in  Portugal.  The  Pagans  generally  Write  on  Writing, 
the  Coco- Nut,  or  Palm-Tree  Leaves,  with  an 
Iron  ftile  or  Bodkin.  They  do  not  Write 
in  a  ftrait  Line  downwards  as  the  Chinefe,  but 
from  the  left  Hand,  flaming  to  the  Right ; 
and  tho’  in  moft  Places  the  long  narrow 
Palm-Leaves  and  Bodkin  are  us’d,yet  the  Moors 
have  a  thin  fliining  Paper,  fometimes  10  Foot 
in  length,  and  a  Foot  broad,  and  they  tack 
as  many  Sheets  together  as  the  Writing  re¬ 
quires,  the  Pen  they  Write  with  is  th© 
antient  Calamus3 or  Reed,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  Goofe  Quill.  When  they  Write  to  a  Prince, 
the  whole  Surface  of  the  Paper  is  Gilt  with 
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Gold,  and  for  fecurity  of  Letters  of  corsfe- 
quence  fent  to  Court,  they  are  inclofed  in  a 
holiow  Cane,  or  Bambou,  and  Sealed  up  that 
no  wet  can  hurt  them.  Upon  their  Seals,  or 
Chops,  as  they  are  call’d,  they  have  no  Coat 
of  Arms,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in  the 
Country,  but  they  have  their  own  Names  en- 
grav’d  upon  Gold  or  Silver,  or  perhaps  on  a 
Cornelian  Stone. 

Hiftories.  The  Indians  have  a  great  Value  for  their 
Hiftory,  which  is  written  in  Verfe,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  fabulous  Relations  of  their  Heroes 
and  fubordinate  Deities,  which  formerly  In¬ 
habited  their  Country.  They  have  alfo  their 
Saints  and  Martyrs,  whofe  Memories  they 
Celebrate  as  we  do  ours,  and  give  entire  Cre¬ 
dit  to  all  the  Adventures  and  Miracles  their 
Bramins  teach  them  to  Celebrate  in  their 
Songs. 

Feftivals  The  Pagans ,  or  original  Indians ,  begin  their 
of  the  Year  the  firft  of  March ,  and  the  Moors  the 
New-  tenth,  at  the  time  their  Aftrologers  guefs  the 
Vear-  Sun  enters  into  Aries ;  and  the  Year  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  thirteen  Moons.  The  Mogul  holds 
a  noble  Feftival  from  the  firft  of  March  to 
the  tenth,  to  ufher  in  the  New-Year  ;  at 
which  time  his  great  Lords  refort  to  Court 
in  their  gayeft  Equipage,  and  make  great 
Prefents  to  their  Prince,  who  then  makes 
fuch  Promotions  and  Alterations  among  the 
great  Officers  as  are  intended  for  the  enfuing 
Year  ;  and  that  is  ufually  done  when  the  Mo¬ 
gul  is  upon  a  Progrefs  in  the  Camp  or  Leskar. 
Arithme-  They  have  very  little  skill  in  the  Mathe- 
cick.  maticks,  except  Arithmetick  in  the  pradtick 
Part,  whereof  few  People  in  the  World  ex¬ 
cell  them,  this  being  their  principal  Study 
from  their'Infancy ,  and  they  caft  up  their 
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Accounts  by  their  Fingers,  without  the  help 
of  a  Pen.  The  Bramins  have  Tome  Tables  of 
the  antient  Aftronomers  for  calculating  E-  Aftrono« 
clipfes,  and  are  pretty  exadl  in  their  Predi<£H-  my° 
ons,  even  to  Minutes, tho’  there  is  no  mention 
of  them  in  their  Books  which  treat  of  Ec'iipfes, 
nor  do  they  in  difcourfe  make  any  mention  of 
Minutes,  but  of  the  Garis ,  or  half  Garis,  quar¬ 
ter  and  half  quarter  of  the  Garis,  which  is  one 
of  their  Hours,  and  is  about  half  one  of  our 
Hours  j  but  their  Skill,  as  has  been  hinted,  is 
Mechanical,  and  perform’d  by  fome  Arith¬ 
metical  Calculations,  being  altogether  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Theory.  They  look  upon  the 
Day  whereon  an  Eclipfe  happens  as  a  time 
of  plenary  Indulgence,  and  Wafhing  thetn- 
felves  in  Water  believe  they  receive  Remiffi- 
on  of  their  Sins.  Their  Syftems  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  and  the  Conftellations  are  very  extra¬ 
vagant  :  They  believe  that  the  Moon  is 
1  above  the  Sun,  tho’ the  contrary  is  Demon- 
ftrable  by  an  Eclipfe.  They  hold  alfo  that  the 
■  Sun  when  he  fets  hides  himfelf  behind  fome 
Mountain,  and  cannot  believe  the  World  to 
be  Globular.  Tney  are  acquainted  with  the 
:  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  and  give  them 
the  fame  Names  in  their  Language  as  we  do 
in  ours,  making  abundance  of  Subdivifions ; 

;  But  the  Science  the  moft  univerfally  practis’d, 

:  and  by  which  even  their  Princes  govern  their 
;  Affairs  is  Judicial  Aftrology.  The  Mogul  will  Aflrology 
•  not  fo  much  as  undertake  a  Journey,  or  re¬ 
solve  upon  any  thing  of  Confequence,  unlefs 
.  the  Aftrolcgers  tell  him  ’tis  a  fortunate  Hour 
)  to  undertake  it;  and  the  very  Moment  they 
prefcribe,he  fets  about  it.  And  the  Grave  Mr. 

'  Ovington ,  a  Proteftant  Divine,  who  refided  at 
•iSurate  fome  time,,  feems  to  give  Credit  to 
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their  Predictions,  by  a  Story  he  relates  from 
Mr.  Harris,  the  Englijh  Prefident  at  Surate ,  of 
a  certain  Bramin  that  foretold  the  Arrival  of 
an  Englijh  Ship  forae  Months  before  (he  came 
to  India  •  he  fays,  Mr.  Anglers  the  then  Prefi¬ 
dent,  being  under  feme  concern  he  had  re¬ 
ceiv’d  no  Intelligence  from  England ,  his  Bra- 
win  Phyfician  ask’d  him  the  Reafon  he  was  fo 
Melancholiy,  which  the  Prefident  having  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with,the  Bramin  defied  he  would 
permit  him  to  be  abfent  for  three  or  four 
Days,and  he  did  not  queftion  but  to  bring  him 
fuch  News  as  he  defir’d  ;  which  the  Prefident 
readily  confented  to,  and  promis’d  him  an 
IWirf»Mantle  for  hisReward.At4Days  end  the 
Bramin  return’d,  and  affur’d  the  Prefident  that 
at  fuch  a  certain  time  an  Englijh  Ship  would 
arrive  at  the  Mouth  of  Surate  River,  with 
a  particular  Perfon  who  had  formerly  been 
in  India  on  Board  her,  and  that  on  fuch  a  Day 
he  would  arrive  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe  at  Su¬ 
rate  before  eleven  a-Clcck  of  the  Morning, 
The  Prefident  afterwards  related  this  Predicti¬ 
on  of  the  Bramin  ro  all  the  Factors  at  a  pub- 
lick  Dinner,*  fome  of  them  walking  one 
Morning  on  theBanks  of  the  River,  recollect¬ 
ed  that  this  was  the  very  time  the  Bramin  had 
foretold  the  Arrival  of  an  Englijh  Ship,  where¬ 
upon  they  halted  back  to  the  Cuftom-Houfe 
to  enquire  if  there  was  any  News  from  Eng¬ 
land ;  and  to  their  Surprize,  as  they  were  go¬ 
ing,  faw  an  Englijh  boat  rowing  up  the  River, 
and  they  no  foonercame  to  theCuftom-Houfe 
but  they  faw  the  Perfon  expected,  whofe 
coming  the  Bramin  had  foretold.  Mr.  Oving - 
ton  adds,  that  the  Bramins  had  frequently  made 
the  fame  Offer  to  Prefident  Harris ,  to  bring 
him  undoubted  Intelligence  when  the 
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Englijh  Shipping  would  arrive,  but  that  he 
durft  not  accept  the  Propofal,  being  confi¬ 
dent  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  help 
of  the  Devil.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  Mr.  O- 
vington  s  Veracity  in  this  Matter:  He  proba¬ 
bly  had  this  Story  from  the  Prefident  Harris , 
and  Mr.  Harris  had  it  by  Tradition  from  fome 
who  had  it  from  the  Prefident  Algiers:  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  very  far  from  giving  entire  Credit 
to  the  thing  ;  People  are  extremely  ready  to 
give  into  thofe  Stories,  and  they  feldom  pafs 
thro’  many  Hands  without  Improvement : 

We  frequently  laugh  at  the  Romifh  Miracles, 
but  in  Stories  of  Magick,  or  Witchcraft,  we 
are  at  leaft  as  credulous  as  they,  and  a  well 
work'd  up  Apparition  feldom  fails  of  a  kind 
Reception  amongft  good  Proteftants.  But 
to  proceed,  there  are  People  upon  the  Coaft 
of  Cormandel ,  that  pretend  to  tell  what  time 
the  Rains  will  begin,  how  long  they  will  laft, 
and  whether  the  Seafon  will  be  Mild  orTem- 
peftuous,  but  this  they  profefs  to  do  from 
natural  Caufes.  They  go  oucto  Seain  theEven- 
ing,  and  obferve  the  Lightning,  &c.  and  from 
thence  pronounce  what  kind  of  Weather  we 
fhall  have,*  and  for  this,  I  was  inform’d,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Fort  St.  George  allowed  them  a 
Reward  every  Year. 

Th e  Indians  skill  inPhyfick  is  not  very  great,  Phyfick. 
underftanding  nothing  of  Anatomy;  however 
they  ufe  Simples,  and  apply  them  with  Suc- 
cefs,  and  have  fecret  Recipe’s  which  they  do 
not  communicate.  In  feveral  Diftempers  Ab- 
Rinence  is  only  prefcribed,  and  they  feldom 
eat  any  thing  but  a  little  Congee ,  or  Gruel , 
made  of  Rice,  till  they  find  themfelves  better. 

>  The  Mort-de-chieni  which  proceeds  from  In-  Difeafes. 
digeftion,  and  throws  the  Patient  into  a  vio- 
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lent  Yomicing  and  Purging,  with  racking 
Pairs,  which  fometimes  carry  them  off  in  24 
Hours,  is  cur’d  by  clapping  a  red  hot  Iron 
to  the  Sole  of  che  Foot,  near  the  Heel ;  and 
’cis  faia  that  the  Cholick  is  frequently  cur’d 
by  heating  an  Iron  Ring  red  Hot,  about  an 
Inch  thick,  and  an  Inch  and  half  Diameter, 
and  applying  it  to  the  Patient’s  Belly,  fo  that 
the  Navel  may  be  in  the  Center  of  it,  it  may 
be  taken  off  again  immediately,  but  the  Rid¬ 
den  Revolution  it  caufes  in  the  Belly,  ’tis 
faid,  will  Toon  eafe  the  Patient  of  his  Pain 
Mr.  Ovington  relates,  that  a  Bramin  who  had 
ftudied  Phyfick,  being  Tent  for  to  an  EvgUfo 
Gentlewoman  who  laboured  under  a  Chroni¬ 
cal  Difeafe,  befr’d  to  fee  fome  of  her  Water, 
which  having  pour’d  into  a  China-Cup,  he 
let  fall  a  drop  of  Oil  upon  it,  making  this 
Remark,  thac  if  the  Oil  funk  to  the  Bottom 
Ihe  would  Die,  if  it  fpread  it  felf  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  Urin  it  fhew’d  an  Increafe  of  the 
Diftemper,  but  if  it  fpread  very  flowly  there 
would  be  an  abatement  of  the  Difeafe. 

It  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  notwith- 
ftancUrsg  the  Plague  frequently  Rages  at  S«- 
rate,  the  Europeans  are  feldom  infebted  with 
it.  Mr.  Ovington  tells  us,  that  when  he  was 
there,  it  had  continued  for  fix  Years  without 
intermiffion,tho’  not  always  with  equal  Fury. 
That  there  was  fome  abatement  of  it  during 
the  Monfons,  when  the  Air  was  cool’d,  and 
the  Weather  Tempeftuous.  Its  greateft  Pa- 
roxyfms  were  immediately  before  and  after 
that  Seafon,vvhen  there  were  fometimes  three 
hundred  buried  in  a  Day,  and  yet  not  one 
Englishman  was  affebled  by  ir.  This  our  Re¬ 
verend  Author  fays,  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
him  Rif,  afcrib’d  to  an  extraordinary  ProvH 
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<3ence,  obferving  that  chofe  Indian  Servants, 
which  conftantly  attended  the  Fadfory  in 
their  Chambers,  dropp’d  down  Dead  in  a  few 
Hours  after  they  were  come  from  the  Factory. 
Something  however  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  Second  Caules ;  as  to  the  Europe¬ 
ans  living  upon  a  better  Diet,  and  drinking 
plenty  of  good  Wine,  which  the  Indians  do 
not.  However,  he  fays,  when  heobferv’d  how 
Languid  and  Feeble  many  of  the  Englijh  were 
at  fome  times  of  the  Year,  and  confequently 
much  lei s  able  to  repel  a  contagious  Difeafe 
than  the  Natives,  he  could  not  but  be  of 
Opinion  that  Almighty  God  difplay’d  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Power  in  their  Prefervation.  But 
why  Providence  fhould  make  fo  remarkable 
a  Difference  between  the  Englijh  of  Bombay , 
and  thofe  of  Surate}  is  not  eafy  to  account 
for.  At  Bombay ,  which  is  the  next  Englijh  Set¬ 
tlement  to  Suratei  this  Gentleman  tells,  that 
the  Cafe  is  the  very  reverfe,  that  the  immo¬ 
ral  Lives  of  the  Englijh  there  draws  down  the 
Judgments  of  Heaven  upon  them,  and  they 
are  fwept  away  much  falter  than  the  Natives ; 
and  yet  thefe  Places  are  under  the  fame  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  frequently  have  the  fame  Go¬ 
vernor.  Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  think 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  Health 
of  the  Englijh  in  one  Place,  and  their  want  of 
it  in  the  other,  is  chiefly  owing  to  natural 
Caufes :  Efpecially  fince  the  Englijh  are  not 
always  exempted  from  the  Plague  in  India , 
for  another  Reverend  Gentleman  who  at¬ 
tended  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  his  Embaffy  to  the 
great  Mogul,  tells  us.  That  Amadabat  being 
Vifited  with  the  Peltilence  when  the  Court 
was  there,  in  the  fpace  of  nine  Days  feven 
qf  the  Englijh  in  the  Ambaffador’s  Family 
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were  fwept  away  by  it  ,*  that  none  of  thofe 
who  died  lay  Tick  above  twenty  Hours.,  and 
the  major  part  of  them  were  Welland  Sick, 
and  Dead  in  twelve  Hours :  that  thofe  whodi- 
ed,  their  Bodies  were  all  on  fire  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  feiz’d  ;  and  when  they  were 
Dying,  and  Dead,  broad  Spots  of  Black  and 
Blue  appeared  on  their  Breafts,  and  their 
Flefh  was  fo  exceflive  Hot  they  could  hardly 
bear  to  touch  them  after  they  were  Dead.  On 
thofe  who  recovered  (for  all  of  them  had  it 
but  the  Ambafifador)  great  Boils  arofe  of  a 
thick,  yellow,  watery  Subftance,  which  burnt 
and  corroded  their  Skins  when  they  broke, 
wherever  it  touch’d. 

But  to  return  to  the7«ii^»Phy  ficians  and  their 
Patients,  It  is  a  Notion  very  current  among  the 
popifh  Miffioners,  as  well  as  the  Proteftants, 
that  the  Bramins  cure  mod  Diftempers  by 
Charms,*  which  I  believe  they  do  full  as  of¬ 
ten  as  our  cunning  Men  here,  and  like  them 
they  tie  little  bits  of  Paper  about  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Arms  or  Neck  with  fome  unintelligible 
Jargon,  which  no  doubt  amufes  the  common 
People,  tho’  it  is  certain  they  ufe  natural 
Means  befides,  which  there  wou’d  be  little 
Occafion  for  if  the  Devil  had  fo  great  a  Share 
in  the  Matter  as  is  imagin’d.  But  in  no  Xn- 
ftance,’tis  faid,  they  make  ufe  of  Charms  more 
than  in  recovering  People  who  are  bitten  with 
Serpents,  which  I  am  apt  to  think  proceeds 
from  the  Ignorance  of  our  Englijh  Surgeons 
in  the  proper  Remedies,  who  therefore 
afcribe  thofe  Cures  of  the  Indians  to  Magick  : 
but  befides  other  Means  the  Indians  ufe  in  this 
Cafe,  they  always  keep  the  Patient  awake, 
and  as  I  remember  they  fing  and  play  to  him 
as  they  do  to  the  Snakes  when  they  dance. 

Some 
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Some  Europeans  have  much  cry’d  up  the 
Virtues  of  the  Snake-Stone  in  this  Cafe;  Mr. 
Ovington  relates,  that  one  of  his  Servants 
walking  in  the  Grafs  was  bitten  by  a  Snake, 
which  twifted  about  his  Leg  and  brought  the 
Man  to  the  Ground,  by  caufing  in  him 
a  Deliquium  of  Spirit  even  to  expiration  al- 
moft ;  whereupon  an  Englijh  Merchant  hap¬ 
pening  to  have  one  of  thefe  Snake-Stones  a- 
bout  him,  apply’d  it  to  the  Wound  and  cured 
him.  It  is  a  fmall  artificial  Stone  almoft  flat, 
with  a  little  protuberance  in  the  middle,  and 
of  a  grey  Colour;  the  Compofition  of  it  is 
the  Allies  of  burnt  Roots  mixt  with  an  Earth 
found  at  £>/«,  a  Portuguefe  Town  in  India.  This 
Stone,  ’tis  faid,  being  apply’d  to  the  Part  in¬ 
venom  d  flicks  fall,  and  by  its  powerful  at¬ 
traction  fucks  our  the  Poifon  till  the  Pores  are 
full  and  then  falls  off,  and  being  put  into 
Milk,  emits  the  venomous  Matter  it  has  im¬ 
bib’d  and  recovers  its  Alexipharmick  Quality 
again,  and  may  be  apply’d  as  before  ;  and  if 
this  Stone  be  fcraped  into  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or 
any  other  Liquor,  and  taken  inwardly,  it  is 
reputed  to  be  a  moft  powerful  Medicine  a- 
gainft  malignant  Fevers,  &c.  A  hot  Iron  or 
a  burning  Coal  alfo,  ’tis  faid,  apply’d  to  the 
Part  that  is  bitten  by  a  Snake,  will  draw  out 
the  Poifon ;  but  for  ought  I  cou’d  learn  whet) 

I  was  in  India ,  the  Cure  of  thefe  Wounds 
Were  left  to  Indian  Phylicians,  and  the  preten¬ 
ded  Virtues  of  the  Snake-Stone  were  gene¬ 
rally  exploded. 

The  Mechanicks  and  Artificers  of  this  Handi- 
Country  are  much  admir’d  for  the  fine  Calli-crafc5* 
coes  and  Mullins  that  are  made  here;  fome 
of  their  Mullins  are  fo  exceeding  fine,  that 
tis  faid,  a  whole  Piece  may  be  drawn  thro* 
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a  Ring,  and  if  a  piece  be  torn  in  half,  they  will 
fet  it  togecher  again  fo  that  it  (hall  not  be 
difcern’d  where  it  was  torn.  They  have  an 
Art  of  drilling  Holes  through  China  Ware, 
and  fewing  it  together  wich  Brafs  Wire,  that 
a  Bowl  broke  into  half  a  Dozen  Pieces,  will 
hold  Liquor  as  well  as  ever  it  did  at  firft. 

The  Chints  and  Callicoes  on  the  Coaft  of 
Cormandel  are  painted  with  a  Pencil  by  the 
meaneft  of  the  People,  but  thofe  to  the 
Northward  are  printed ;  however  the  Dye  of 
the  one  or  the  other  never  wafh  out.  They 
do  not  only  paint  Birds  and  Beads,  Flowers 
and  Trees,  but  will  draw  the  Pidure  of  a 
Man  tolerably  well,  at  lead  they  will  copy 
after  our  beft  Pieces,  fo  that  it  muft  be  a 
good  Judge  who  can  difcern  the  Difference ; 
and  for  inlaying  in  Ivory  there  is  no  People 
exceed  them.  The  Gold-Smiths  work  curi- 
oufly  in  Filigrane,  and  imitate  any  Gold- 
Smiths  Work  that  is  made  in  Europe ;  and  yet 
the  Forge  and  all  the  Tools  they  make  ufe 
of,  are  not  worth  ten  Shillings,  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  them  at  Work  in  the  Sand  in  the 
middle  of  the  Street,  a  Gold-Smith  being 
but  a  mean  Employment  here.  The  Cement 
their  Builders  ufe  is  much  harder  than  their 
Bricks,  being  made  of  Sea-Shells,  and  they 
will  Terras  the  Roof  of  a  Houfe,  or  lay  a 
Floor  with  it,  that  (hall  be  like  one  entire 
Stone,  and  full  as  hard.  There  are  very 
good  Ship-Carpenters  who  will  imitate  the 
Englijh  Model  exaftly  ;  what  they  fail  moft 
in,  is  Iron-Work.  They  make  no  Clocks  or 
Watches,  Gun-Locks  or  any  hard  Ware  that 
requires  good  Springs ;  however,  ’tis  faid 
they  Forge  very  good  Sword  Blades  in  fome 
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Parts  of  India ,  of  the  Scimecar  make  as  well 
as  Grices  or  Ponyards. 

The  Day  among  the  Indians  is  divided  into  Meafure 
four  Parts,  and  the  Night  into  as  many,  for  Time, 
which  they  call  Pores,  and  thefe  they  fubdi- 
vide  again  into  eight  Parts,  which  they  call 
Grees  or  Gars’ s,  and  meafure  them  according 
to  the  antient  Cuftom,  by  Water  dropping 
out  of  one  VelTel  into  another.  There  is 
a  Perfon  appointed  who  always  Hands  ready 
to  turn  up  the  VelTel  again  when  all  is  drop¬ 
ped  cut,  and  to  flrike  with  a  Hammer  upon 
the  Brim  of  a  concave  Piece  of  Metal  like  a 
Pewter  Difh,  (hanging  by  the  Brim  on  a 
Wire)  the  Number  of  the  Pores  and  Grees  as 
they  pafs ;  but  this  Method  is  only  ufed  in 
fome  great  Towns,  the  common  People  are 
content  to  guefs  at  their  time  in  the  Country, 
having  neither  Clocks  or  Hour  GlalTes,  nor 
is  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  time  of  the 
Day  it  is  in  the  Southern  Part  of  India ,  the 
Sun  rifing  and  fetting  conftantly  about  fix, 
and  the  Weather  for  the  moft  part  clear. 

It  is  frequently  laid  there  is  no  fuch  thing  Honours 
as  hereditary  Honour  or  hereditary  Eftates  &  Eftates 
in  India  ;  and  this  may  be  true  enough  if 
fpoken  of  the  Moors,  there  being  no  other 
diftin&ion  among  them,  but  what  their  re- 
fpe&ive  Polls  in  the  Government  create  : 

The  greateft  Nabobs  and  Omrah’s  are  often 
Natives  of  Perfia  or  Tartary,  and  when 
rhey  die,  whatever  they  have  heap’d  together 
devolves  on  the  Crown.  The  Nabob  I  take 
:o  be  the  Governor  of  a  Province,  but  he 
may  be  an  Omrah  too,  as  all  great  Officers, 

Eivil  and  Military  are  call’d.  The  Diftincftion 
:hat  is  made  among  the  Omrah’s  is  according 
0  the  Extent  of  their  Command ;  he  that 
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is  to  furnifti  a  thoufand  Horfe,  has  a  Coun¬ 
try  allotted  him  fufficient  to  maintain  them, 
and  is  refpe&ed  accordingly,  and  tho’  his 
Eftate  and  EfFe<5ts  devolve  on  the  Crown, 
and  his  Poft  is  bellowed  on  a  Stranger  when 
he  dies,  yet  if  he  have  behav’d  well,  the 
Emperor  feldom  fails  to  make  a  Provifion 
for  his  Children  and  Family,  and  his  Sons 
Hand  very  fair  for  Preferment  at  Court. 
It  may  happen  indeed  that  a  Son  of  an  Om~ 
rah  may  be  a  Mechanick  or  a  Beggar,  but  this 
is  not  ufual  as  far  as  I  can  learn  ,  however 
the  Writers  of  the  Indian  Hiffory  may  have 
represented  this  Matter;  and  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Trade  in  Cities  and  Maritime 
Places,  the  Merchants  Houfes  defcend  to 
their  Children. 

But  if  we  fpeak  of  the  Pagans ,  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Inhabitants  of  India ,  who  are  twenty  to 
one,  nay,  fome  fay  there  are  a  hundred  Pa¬ 
gans  to  one  Moor,  there  are  no  People  feem 
to  Band  more  upon  Birth  and  Honour 
than  thefe,  as  is  evident  from  their  different 
Caffs  or  Tribes,  who  will  not  intermix, 
or  even  eat  with  thofeof  an  Inferior  Caff  for 
the  World  :  But  here  Honour  and  Wealth 
do  not  always  go  together,  for  the  Bramins s 
who  are  their  prime  Nobility  as  well  as  their 
Prieffs,  are  Sometimes  very  poor,  and  yet  no 
Men  can  be  had  in  greater  Veneration  than 
t'ney  are  by  all  the  other  Caffs.  The  next 
molt  honourable  Call,  are  the  Rajaputes ,  or 
Rasboots ,  as  they  are  generally  call’d,and  thefe 
are  Soldiers  by  Profeflion.  The  Rajas  are  the! 
Princes  who  poifefs  the  Mountains,  andj 
thefe  Rasboots  I  take  to  be  their  Vaffals,  whq 
engage  in  all  their  Quarrels,  as  the 
landers  of  the  Clans  in  Scotland  ufed  to  engage 
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under  their  refpe&ive  Lords.  Thefe  Rajas , 
tho’  they  are  moft  of  them  tributary  to  the 
Mogul,  retain  their  own  Religion  and  Laws, 
and  their  Honour  and  Inheritance  defcends 
to  their  eldeft  Sons,  fo  that  it  is  far  from  being 
univerfally  true,  that  there  are  no  fuch  things 
as  hereditary  Honours  or  Eftates  in  India  ,-and 
I  believe  there  is  no  Inftance  that  ever  the 
Mogul  appointed  an  Omrah  to  fucceed  a  Raja , 
even  when  the  Raja  has  been  taken  in  Rebel¬ 
lion  and  beheaded,  but  his  eldeft  Son  or 
fome  near  Relation  of  the  fame  Family  al¬ 
ways  fucceeds;  for  (hould  he  attempt  to  fend 
a  Moorijh  Governor  amongft  them,  whofe 
Religion  they  abominate,  it  would  probably 
caufe  a  general  Infurreftion  among  the  Raja’s. 

And  this  leads  me  ro  treat  next  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  India. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Treats  of  the  Mogul's  Court ,  his  Officers  and  Wo - 
men ,  and  of  the  Succeffion  to  the  Empire ;  of 
his  civil  Government ,  Lavas  and  ?uni[hmentss 
and  of  hit  Camps3  Forces3  Revenues}  Coin , 

Weight  s}  and  Meafures. 

THE  Mogul  has  no  {landing  Council  of 

State  like  other  Princes,  but  the  Affairs  gUi’s  Mi- 
of  the  Empire  are  manag’d  by  four  or  five  niftry. 
great  Officers  who  receive  their  Orders  from 
him,  and  report  the  State  of  the  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  him.  As  the  Emperor  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  Name  to  every  Officer  he  advances, 
fo  he  always  takes  a  new  magnificent  Title 
himfelf  on  his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne,  as 
The  Conqueror  of  the  World  j  the  Ornament  of  the 
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Throve,  and  the  like.  But  Coronations  are 
not  known  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  nor 
does  the  Prince  ever  wear  a  Crown.  He  fits 
himfelf  as  Judge  of  ail  criminal  Matters  in 
the  Province  where  the  Court  refides,  as  his 
Governors  do  in  their  refpe&ive  Provinces. 
TheEmperor’s  Sons  have  the  Title  of  Sultans, 
and  his  Daughters  of  Sultana’s,  and  the 
Viceroys  that  of  Nabob.  The  next  in  degree 
which  anfwers  to  our  Nobility,  have  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Chan,  or  Caun,  as  it  is  pronounc’d, 
and  are  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Names  they  re¬ 
ceive  upon  their  Advancement,  as  Afaph  Chan 
the  rich  Lord,  Chan  Channa  Lord  of  Lords, 
One  of  the  Moguls,  it  feems,  gave  his  chief 
Fhyfician  the  Name  of  Mocrib  Chan,  or  Lord 
of  hh  Health ,  and  thefe  Names  are  ufually  ex- 
preffive  of  feme  peculiar  Excellency,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  Perfon  preferr’d.  The 
great  Military  Officers  are  called  Omrab's^nd 
one  who  has  been  General,  Mlrza.  The  chief 
Eunuchs  are  1  reafurers.  Stewards  and  Comp¬ 
trollers  of  the  Houffioid.  Llis  other  great 
Officers  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Governors  of  the  Elephants,  the  Mafter  of 
the  Tents,  and  the  Keepers  of  the  Wardrobe, 
who  are  entrufted  with  the  Jewels. 

Women.  The  Women  of  the  Haram  or  Seraglio,as  it 
is  ufually  call’d,  are  either  Wives  or  Concu¬ 
bines,  Pi  inceffes  of  the  Blood, Governante’s,or 
Slaves.  Ihofe  which  are  call’d  Wives,  and 
are  contracted  with  Ceremony,fetdom  exceed 
four,  what  the  Number  of  the  Concubines 
are  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
they  amount  to  above  a  Thoufand.  The 
Mogul  never  matches  with  the  Daughter  of 
any  Foreign  Prince,  but  ufually  with  the 
Daughter  of  fome  great  Raja  of  his  own 
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Country,  notwithftand  they  are  Idolaters ; 
fometimes  he  will  advance  the  meaneft  Slave 
to  that  Dignity,  if  fhe  pleafe  him,  and  the 
firft  Son  he  has  by  any  of  thefe  Wives,  is 
look’d  upon  to  be  Heir  to  the  Empire;  tho* 
the  longed  Sword  ufually  carries  it,  and  who¬ 
ever  pofTefles  himfelf  of  the  Throne,immedi- 
atelv  deftroys  all  his  Brothers,  and  their  Male 
IfTue.  But  what  is  very  obfervable,  is,  that 
we  never  hear  of  above  one  Son  of  any  one 
Wife,  that  ever  comes  to  Man’s  Eftate,  which 
has  given  Occafion  to  fome  to  conje&ure  that 
the  reft  are  difpatch’d  as  foon  they  are  as  born.’ 

The  Emperor  always  gives  fome  fine  Names 
to  his  Wives,  as  he  does  to  his  great  Officers, 
one  was  called  the  Light  of  the  World;  ano¬ 
ther  the  Crown  of  the  Mahalfcc.  Their  Ap-  Palace, 
partments  are  faid  to  be  extravagantly  fine, 
and  their  Gardens  beautiful.  Shades,  Rivolets, 
Cafcades,  and  Grotto’s,  render  thofe  Abodes 
fo  Cool  and  Refrefhing,  that  the  Heat  of  the 
Climate  is  not  perceiv’d. 

The  young  Sultans  are  Married  at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Years  of  Age,  and  then  have  a 
feparate  Court,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Emperor’s ;  and  when  they  come  to  Age  are 
fent  to  diftant  Governments, except  the  Heir 
apparent  to  the  Crown,  who  remains  near  his 
Father.  The  young  Sultaneffes  are  bred  up 
with  all  the  tendernefs  and  foftnefsimaginable, 
and  are  not  under  fo  ftrid  a  Reftraint  as  the 
otherWomen,and  there  do  not  want  Inftances 
of  the  Emperor’s  indulging  them  in  their 
Gallantries,  which  is  the  more  reafonable,be- 
caufe  theRoyal  Blood  mutt  never  match  with, 
and  be  under  the  Controol  of  a  Subject.  The 
Number  of  Jewels  and  precious  Stones,  which 
?cis  faid  theLadies  of  the  Seraglio  wear,exceeds 
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all  belief.  Their  Cloaths  are  as  thin,  and  light 
as  poffible,  fuitable  to  the  Heat  of  the  Cli¬ 
mate.  A  certain  Author  tells  us,  that  the 
Silk  they  wear  is  wove  fo  very  fine,  that  the 
whole  Habit  weighs  but  a  few  Ounces,  and 
that  their  Linnen  istranfparent.  The  Gover¬ 
nance's  of  the  young  Princeffes, and  thofe  who 
are  Spies  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  King’sWo- 
men,are  a  confiderable  Body  in  the  Seraglio; 
and  ’tis  faid,  have  a  great  (hare  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire :  If  this  Prince  has  any 
Council,  it  is  compos’d  of  thefe  Ladies,  for  it 
is  by  their  Influences  the  great  Offices  of 
State,  and  Governments  are  difpos’d  of,  and 
every  one  of  them  have  a  Title  anfwerable 
tofome  great  Office.  One  is  ftil’d  prime  Mi- 
nifter,  another  Secretary  of  State,  another 
Viceroy  of  this,  or  that  Province  ;  and  each 
Lady  maintains  a  Correfpondence  with  the 
Minifter,  whofe  Title  fhe  bears,  and  there 
are  Eunuch’s  perpetually  carrying  Letters 
backwards  and  forwards  between  them.  It 
is  by  the  Interpofition  ofthefe  Ladies  that  all 
Bufinefs  of  Confequence  is  efFe&ed,  who  have 
better  Opportunities  of  reprefenting  things  to 
the  Emperor  than  his  Minifters  have  without 
Doors.  The  Emperor  is  ferv’d  altogether  by 
Women  in  his  Retirement,  and  has  a  Guard, 
*tis  faid,  of  Tartar  Women  arm’d  with  Scime- 
tars  and  Bows,  who  have  the  care  of  his  Per- 
fon.  There  are  befuies  a  Multitude  of  Eu¬ 
nuchs  who  guard  the  'Gates,  and  all  the  A- 
venues  to  the  Palace, who/ds  faid,  have  a  very 
difficult  Province  ;  for  if  they  are  too  ffrid 
they  procure  the  Hatred  of  the  Queens  and 
Princeffes,  who  fometimes  bear  a  great  Sway; 
and  on  the  other  Hand,  they  run  the  Hazard 
of  their  Lives  if  they  are  too  Complaifant. 

The 
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TheEmperor,and  other  greatMen,it  feems, 
do  not  come  near  theirWomen  after  they  have 
pafs’d  a  certain  Age,  fome  fay  after  they  are 
five  and  Twenty,  others  Thirty:  However, 
they  have  never  the  more  Liberty,  but  are 
(till  guarded  as  ftri&ly  as  ever.  A  Reverend 
Divine  of  our  own  Country,  who  was  at  the 
Mogul’s  Court,  tells  us  of  a  Piece  of  Cruelty 
which  was  exercis’d  upon  one  of  thefe  Wo¬ 
men  when  he  was  there  for  Killing  an  Eu¬ 
nuch,  with  whom  the  Emperor  furpriz’d  her: 

He  order’d  a  Pit  to  be  dug,  and  the  Woman 
fet  in  the  Ground  up  to  her  Neck,  her  Head 
only  being  above  the  Ground,  and  the  Earth 
ramm’d  clofe  about  her,  and  thus  fhe  flood  in 
the  fcorching  Sun  for  two  Days,  till  at  length 
it  kill’d  her,  crying  out  all  the  while,  as  long 
as  fhe  could  fpeak,  oh  my  Head  !  my  Head ! 
the  Torture  being  Infupportable  ;  and  to  add 
to  her  Mifery,  the  offending  Eunuch  was 
brought  to  the  Place  and  torn  in  Pieces  by 
an  Elephant  before  her  Eyes.  The  Execution 
was  done  near  the  E»g/j/J>-Houfe .This  Lady 
had  manag’d  her  Bufinefs  fo  well  in  the  Ma¬ 
hal  3  that  (he  had  laid  up  a  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Thoufand  Rupees,which  fell  to  the  Emperor, 
as  all  their  Jewels  and  Riches  do  when  they^j,^ 
Die.  fadors. 

The  Mogul  is  above  fending  any  Ambaf- 
fador  to  a  Foreign  Court,  looking  upon  the 
reft  of  the  Princes  of  the  World  to  be  much 
Inferior  to  him,  neither  does  he  treat  Am- 
baffadofs  as  Reprefentatives  of  their  Prince, 
but  as  common  Meffengers.  The  Mogul’s 
Letters,  and  Orders  are  received  with  as  much 
Reverence  as  if  he  himfelf  was  prefent,for  the 
Governor  to  whom  they  are  fent,  having 
Intelligence  they  are  upon  the  Road,  rides 
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out  with  all  his  Officers  to  meet  the  Tattamars 
or  Meffenger,who  brings  them  :  He  no  foon- 
er  fees  the  Packet,  but  he  alights  from  his 
Horfe  and  falls  down  on  his  Face  to  the 
Earth,then  he  takes  them  from  the  Meflenger 
and  lays  them  on  his  Head,  whereon  he  binds 
them  faft,  and  returning  back  to  the  Court 
where  he  ufually  difpatches  Bufinefs,  he  reads 
them,  and  returns  an  Anfwer  without  delay. 

When  any  Perfon  is  fent  to  a  Government 
he  never  (haves  himfelf,  ’tis  (aid,  or  cuts  his 
Hair  till  his  return  ftho’  they  Shave  almoft  e- 
very  Day  at  other  times)  to  (hew  his  concern 
for  being  out  of  his  Prince’s  Prefence. 

The  Mogul  (hews  himfelf  to  the  People 
three  times  a  Day,  the  firft  is  at  Sun  rifing 
from  a  Gallery,  or  if  he  be  in  the  Field  from 
a  Pavillion  facing  the  Eaft,  on  a  Place  rais’d 
feven  or  eight  Foot  above  the  Ground  :  At 
which  time  crowds  of  People  refort  thither 
to  give  him  the  ufual  Salam,  crying  out  as 
foon  as  they  fee  him,  with  a  loud  Voic t3Vad- 
jha  Salamet ,  or  long  Life  and  Health  to  the  great 
King.  At  Noon  he  (hews  himfelf  at  another 
Place,  rais’d  like  the  former  and  Banding  to 
Admini-  the  South  ;  and  a  little  before  Sun-fet,  on  the 
ftration of \yeft- fide  of  his  Palace  or  Pavilion,  being 
Juftice.  ajwayS  uftjer’d  in  and  out  with  Drums, Trum¬ 
pets,  and  other  Wind-Mufick :  And  at  any 
of  thefe  times  if  any  Man,tho’  never  fo  mean, 
has  a  Petition  to  the  Emperor,  it  is  receiv’d. 
At  feven  he  retires  to  his  Baths,  or  Guz,alcan3 
as  ’tis  call’d,  which  are  made  as  light  as  Day 
by  a  vaft  Number  of  Flambeaus,  and  here  he 
(its  and  talks  with  fome  Familiarity  with  his 
principal  Minifters. 

The  Mogul,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  admini- 
fters  Juftiqe  himfelf  in  Capital  Cafes,  as  his 
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Viceroys  do  in  their  refpe&ive  Provinces,* 
but  there  is  the  Catual  who  apprehends  Of, 
fenders,  and  infli<5ts  Punifliments  upon  little 
Criminals ;  the  Cadi  is  Judge  in  Civil 
Cafes  between  Man  and  Man.,  and  of  Marr 
riages  and  Divorces. 

There  are  no  written  Laws  in  the  Empire  ,* 
however  certain  Punifliments  are  ufualiy  in¬ 
fixed  on  certain  Crimes,  as  Murder  and  Theft 
are  punifh’d  by  Death,  but  the  Manner  of 
the  Execution  is  entirely  in  the  Breaft  of  the 
Prince  or  his  Viceroy.  They  never  fuffec 
Malefactors  to  lie  above  a  Night  in  Prifon, 
and  very  often  not  at  all,  for  if  the  Offender 
be  apprehended  in  the  day  time,  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  brought  before  the  Governor  and 
either  acquitted  or  condemned,  and  from 
Judgment  he  is  hurried  to  his  Execution,  which 
is  ufualiy  done  in  the  Bazar  or  Market-place  i 
fome  Malefactors  are  hang’d,  others  be¬ 
headed,  fome  impal’d  on  fharp  Stakes,  fome 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  Beafts  or  kill’d  by  Ele¬ 
phants,  and  others  bitten  by  Snakes.  If  an 
Elephant  be  commanded  to  difpatch  a  Cri¬ 
minal  immediately,  he  ftamps  upon  the 
Wretch  who  lies  trembling  before  him,  with 
his  broad  round  Foot,  and  crufhes  him  to 
death  in  a  Moment  j  if  it  be  intended  he 
Ihould  feel  his  Death  and  die  in  Torture, 
he  Elephant  breaks  firft  the  Bones  of  his 
Legs,  then  his  Thighs  and  Arms,  and  leaves 
lim  to  die  by  the  Wounds  he  has  given  him. 
>ir  Thomas,  Roe  relates,  that  when  he  was  at 
:he  Mogul’s  Court,  a  hundred  Thieves  were 
)r ought  chain’d  before  the  Mogul  with  their 
\ccufation,and  the  Mogul  immediately  order¬ 
ed  ’em  to  be  carried  away,  the  chief  of  ’em  to 
>e  torn  in  pieces  by  Dogs,  and  the  reft  to  be 
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put  to  death  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  accor¬ 
dingly  the  Prifoners  were  divided  into  feveral 
Quarters  of  the  Town,  the  chief  of  them 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  twelve  Dogs  before  the 
Ambaflador’s  Houfe,  and  thirteen  of  his  Fel¬ 
lows  at  the  fame  Place,  had  their  Heads  tied 
down  to  their  Feet,  and  their  Necks  being 
chopp’d  half  off  with  a  Sword,  they  were 
left  naked  and  bloody  in  the  Streets,  where 
they  became  a  great  Annoyance  to  the 
Neighbourhood. 

As  the  Mogul  expedfs  Prefents  from  all  his 
Subjedfs  whenever  they  Addrefs  him,  fo  he 
does  from  A.mbafTacors  and  Foreign  Minifters, 
and  fuitable  to  their  Prefents  generally  is 
their  Reception.  His  Stile  however  of 
writing  to  Foreign  Princes,  is  condefcending 
and  obliging  enough,  as  appears  by  the 
Introductions  to  thofe  Letters  the  Mogul 
fent  to  King  James  the  Firft,  which  are 
Curiofities  I’m  fure  my  Reader  will  for¬ 
give  my  incerting  :  They  were  written  in 
the  Perjian  Language,  and  the  firft  of  them 
begins  thus: 


The  Mo-  TT NTO  a  King  rightly  defended  from  his  An - 
guPs Stile  ceflors,  bred  in  Military  Affairs,  cloathed  with 
sn  wu.  Honour  and  Jufiice,  a  Commander  worthy  of  all 
Foreign*  Command,  flrong  and  conftant  in  the  Religion 
Prince,  which  the  great  Prophet  Chrijl  did  teach  K>ng 
James,  whofe  Love  hath  bred  fitch  an  Imprejfion 
in  my  Thoughts ,  as  fhall  never  be  forgotten  ‘ 
but  as  tbe  fmell  of  Amber ,  or  as  a  Garden  of 
fragrant  Flowers ,  whofe  Beauty  and  Odour  is  fill 
increa/ing;  fo  be  ajfured ,  my  Love  fhall  fid  grow 
and  increafe  with  yours.  In  another  Letter  he  l 
fays,  1 
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WHE  N  your  Majesty  flail  open  this  Letter , 
let  your  Royal  Heart  be  as  frefl  as  a  Gar¬ 
den,  let  all  People  do  Reverence  at  your  Gate,  let 
your  Throne  be  advanced  higher,  amongfi  the 
great  Kings  of  the  Prophet  Jefus,  let  your  Ada- 
jefty  be  the  greatefi,  and  all  Monarchs  derive  their 
;  Wijdom  and  Counfel  from  your  Breafl  as  from  a 
:  Fountain,  that  the  Law  of  the  Majcfty  of  Jefus 
;  may  revive  and  flourifl  under  your  Protection. 

Toe  Letters  of  Love  and  Friendflip  which  you 
■fend  me,  the  prefent  Tokens  of  your  good  AffeClion 
:  towards  me  I  have  received  by  the  Hands  of 
■jour  Ambajfador  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  well 
deferveth  to  he  your  trufly  Servant,  delivered  to 
me  in  an  acceptable  and  happy  Hour,  upon  which 
;  mine  Eyes  were  fo  fix'd,  that  I  could  not  eafily 
■remove  them  unto  any  other  Objetts ,  and  have 
accepted  them  with  great  Joy  and  Delight .  In  a 
i  third  Letter  he  fays. 


H  O  IV  gracious  is  your  Majefiy,  whofe  Great- 
I  nefs  God  preferve.  As  upon  a  Rofe  in  a 
Garden,  fo  are  mine  Eyes  fixed  upon  you.  God 
maintain  your  EJlate,  that  your  Monarchy  may 
iprofper  and  he  augmented ,  and  that  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  all  your  Defires  worthy  the  greateft  of  your 
(Renown ;  and  as  your  Heart  is  noble  and  upright , 
fo  let  God  give  you  a  glorious  Reign ,  becaufe 
you  firongly  defend  the  Law  of  the  Majefiy  of 
Jefus,  which  God  make  yet  more  flourifling, 
for  that  it  was  confirmed  by  Miracles. 

w  I 

Notwithftanding  the  Empire  of  the  great 
Mogul  is  of  that  vaft  Extent  and  exceeding 
populous,  the  Civil  Government  of  thisCoun- 
try  creates  but  very  little  trouble  to  the  Mo¬ 
gul  or  his  Minifters,  for  all  the  Rajas  or  pet- 
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ty  Sovereigns  who  are  pcffefs’d  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  and  enclos’d  pare  of  the  Country,, 
and  are  fourfeore  or  an  hundred  in  Number, 
are  allow’d  to  govern  their  People  by  their 
own  Laws,  tho’  they  have  fubmitred  to  his 
Power.  And  as  for  the  Pagan  Inhabititants 
of  the  open  Country,  they  are  of  fo  peace¬ 
able  a  Difpofition,  and  fo  fubmiffiveto  their 
Mahometan  Mafters,  that  they  very  rarely 
give  Offence.  The  Raja’s  have  no  written 
Laws  to  govern  their  Subjects  by  any  more 
than  the  Moors ,  but  their  Adminiftration  is 
much  milder  than  that  of  the  Mogul.  As 
they  are  in  a  State  of  Subjedion  themfelves, 
and  always  meditating  how  they  may  throw 
off  the  Mahometan  Yoke,  they  endear  their 
Subje&s  to  them  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
ufe  them  as  their  Children  rather  than  their 
Vaffals.  I  proceed  now  to  give  an  Account 
of  the  Mogul’s  Leskar  or  Camp,  in  which  h® 
generally  fpendstwo  thirds  of  the  Year. 

The  Camp  is  always  pitch’d  in  one  Form, 
Camp  or  which  is  pretty  near  round,  and  a  Detach- 
ment  always  marches  before  and  clears  the 
Ground,  that  the  Streets  may  lie  in  their  ufu- 
al  regular  order,  fo  that  let  the  Camp  remove 
never  fo  often  it  has  the  fame  Face,  and  you 
know  where  to  find  every  Man  readily. 
The  whole  Circumference  feldom  takes  up 
lefs  than  twenty  Miles,  as  will  eafily  be  be¬ 
liev’d  if  we  confider  that  the  Military  Men 
are  not  lefs  than  a  hufidred  thoufand,  who 
tiave  their  Wives  and  Families  with  them, 
«nd  that  ail  manner  of  Trades  and  Profeflions 
follow  the  Gamp,  The  Tents  are  for  the 
moft  part  white,  like  the  cloathing  of  the 
People,  except  the  Mogul’s,  which  are  red 
and  pitch’d  in  the  Center  of  the  Camp, 
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ere&ed  much  higher  than  the  reft,  from 
whence  he  has  a  compleat  View  of  the  whole 
Army.  And  as  the  young  Sultans  and  Sul¬ 
tana’s,  the  Queens  and  the  whole  Seraglio  aU 
raoft  take  the  Field,  the  Emperor’s  Quarter 
is  as  large  as  a  confiderable  Town,  this  is 
call’d  the  Atafckanha ,  which  no  Man  is  fuffer- 
ed  to  approach  within  a  Musket  Shot.  It  is 
furrounded  with  Canats  about  ten  Foot 
high,  which  are  made  to  fold  together  like 
Skreens,  andferveinfteadof  a  Wall;  thisEnclo- 
fure  is  guarded  by  theTroopsof  the  Houfhold, 
and  other  great  Bodies  of  Horfe  and  Foot. 
The  Tents  of  the  Omrah' s  ftand  at  a  diftance 
round  about  the  Emperor’s,  thofe  of  the  firft 
Quality  neareft,  and  the  inferior  People  take 
up  the  remoteft  parts  of  che  Camp.  The  Streets 
are  wide  and  ftrait,  and  the  chief  of  them 
run  in  a  diredt  Line  from  the  Royal  Quarter  ; 
there  are  Shops  and  all  manner  oi  Trades 
carried  on  as  in  a  City.  Every  Omrah  or 
General  encamps  with  his  own  Men,  and  in 
every  Quarter  there  is  a  Bazar  or  Market¬ 
place  where  Provifions  are  fold  alrnoft  as 
cheap  as  in  Garifon ;  and  among  other  things, 
the  Mogul’s  Camp  is  the  greateft  Market  for 
Diamonds  in  the  World.  The  Camp  feldom 
moves  ten  Miles  at  a  time,  and  they  gene¬ 
rally  chooie  a  part  of  the  Country  where 
they  may  be  well  fupplyed  with  Water,  and 
i  poflibly  it  was  from  thefe  People  that  the 
i  Europeans  took  the  Hint  of  carrying  Boats 
,  or  Pantons  along  with  them  for  the  pafling 
;  of  Rivers,  for  the  Indian  Armies  have  always 
!  a  great  Number  of  Barges  on  Carriages  in 
;  their  Camp,  which  the  Mogul  ufes  to  take 
I  his  Pleafure  upon  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  as 
Well  as  for  the  pafling  over  his  Army.  He 
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alfo  carries  with  him  Hawks,  Dogs,  and 
Leopards  bred  for  the  Game,  fo  that  as  he  ran¬ 
ges  from  one  end  of  his  Dominions  almoft 
to  the  other,  he  divides  his  time  between  his 
Recreations,  and  his  enquiries  into  the  Con- 
dud  of  his  Viceroys  and  Governors,  and  by 
thus  fhewing  himfelf  once  in  a  Year  or  two, 
he  ftrikes  a  Terror  into  the  Rajas ,  and  keeps 
them  within  the  Bounds  of  their  Duty.  In 
thefe  Marches  the  Mogul’s  Women  are  car¬ 
ried  fome  of  them  in  Coaches,  others  in  Pa¬ 
lanquins  upon  Mens  Shoulders,  others  in  lit¬ 
tle  Towers  upon  the  Backs  of  Elephants,  and 
fome  of  the  meaneft  of  them  in  a  kind  of 
Gradies  hanging  on  the  Sides  of  Camels,  all 
of  them  covered  clofe  and  attended  by  Eu¬ 
nuchs,  having  an  advanc’d  Guard  before  ’em 
to  clear  the  Way  ;  for  tho’  it  wou’d  be  im- 
poffible  to  fee  them,  yet  it  would  be  thought 
a.  Crime  even  to  look  that  way,  and  the 
Men  are  frequently  ordered  to  quit  the  Vil¬ 
lages  thro’  which  the  Road  lies,  till  the  La¬ 
dies  are  pafs’d. 

Forces  of  As  to  the  Mogul’s  Forces,  he  allows  Pay  for 
the  Mo-  a  Million  of  Horfe,  not  that  it  is  to  be  fup- 
gul’s.  pos’d  or  ever  expeded,  that  the  whole  Num¬ 
ber  fliould  be  rais’d  and  in  adual  Service.  For 
Inftance,  the  Viceroyfliip  of  Patan  is  faid  to 
maintain  five  thoufand  Horfe,  and  the  Pay 
*ARoupe  allow’d  for  each  is  200  Roupies  per  Ann.  *  but 
?«  is.  3 d.  the  Viceroy  is  oblig’d  to  keep  up  but  ifoo 
Men,  and  the  Pay  of  the  reft  goes  into  his 
own  Pocket,  fo  that  inftead  of  a  Million  of 
Horfe,  if  we  reckon  about  three  hundred 
thoufand  in  the  whole  Empire,  we  (hall  come 
pretty  near  the  matter ;  but  befides  thefe, 
there  are  the  Forces  of  the  Rajas,  or  Pagan 
Princes,  whom  the  Mogul  has  in  his  Pay, 
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which  may  amount  to  as  many  more:  Thefe 
Princes  bring  into  the  Field,  fome  five,  others 
ten,  and  fome  twenty  thoufand  of  their  Ras- 
boots,  who  are  the  only  fighting  Caft  among 
the  Idolaters.  Thefe  Troops  are  generally, 
if  not  always.  Foot,  notwithftanding  fome 
Writers  make  them  to  confifl:  of  Horfe,  for  as 
has  been  obferv’d,  there  are  no  Horfes  fit  for 
the  Service  in  India ,  and  the  Rajas  living  in 
the  Heart  of  the  Country,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  how  they  fhou’d  import  fuch  vaH 
Numbers  of  Horfe  as  are  mentioned  ;  befides, 
their  Country  being  Woody  and  Mountain*- 
ous  is  very  improper  for  Horfe,  and  in  the 
Territories  of  the  Raja’s  where  I  have  been, 
which  were  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable, 
there  was  not  a  Body  of  Horfe  to  be  feen  ; 
It  is  not  impoflible  indeed,  but  they  may 
have  Horfe  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  I  ne*- 
ver  cou’d  learn  they  hadj  and  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  their  Situation  is  very  impro¬ 
per  for  Horfe.  The  Mogul  has  alfo  fome 
Moorijh  Foot  in  his  Service,  but  ’tis  his  Horfe 
that  he  principally  depends  on  ;  when  he  at¬ 
tacks  any  rebellious  Raja  in  the  Defiles  and 
PafTes  in  the  Mountains,  he  is  forc'd  to  or¬ 
der  lome  Loyal  Raja’s  with  their  Rasboots  foe 
that  Service,  and  nothing  is  more  common,  as 
one  obferves,  than  for  a  Raja  to  make  hi£ 
Submiffion  and  Prefents  to  the  Mogul  while 
he  is  in  his  Neighbourhood,  and  difclaim  any 
Allegiance  to  him  when  he  is  at  four  or  five 
hundred  Miles  diftancej  fo  that  the  Peace  of 
this  Country  is  yet  in  a  very  unfettled  Con¬ 
dition,  even  in  thofe  Places  which  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Mogul,  and  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Gate ,  which  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  Peninfula,  there  were  lately  no  lefs  than 
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feventeen  confederateR^jTi  who  boaftedthey 
never  had  fubmitted  to  the  Mogul  s  Arms. 

But  to  return,  the  Mogul  has  befides  the 
Troops  already  mention’d,  feveral  Compa¬ 
nies  and  Regiments,  which  may  properly 
be  call’d  the  Body  Guards  or  Troops  of  the 
Houfhold,  Fir  ft  there  is  a  Regiment  of  four 
thoufand  Men,  call’d  the  Emperor’s  Slaves, 
to  exprefs  their  Devotion  for  the  Perfon  of 
their  Prince.  This  is  the  moft  honourable 
Body  among  the  Mogul’s  Troops ;  their 
Captain  is  call’d  the  Darogai  who  is  an  Officer 
of  great  Authority,  to  whom  the  Command 
of  the  Army  is  fometimes  committed.  Every 
Soldier  who  is  admitted  into  this  Battalion 
is  mark’d  in  the  Forehead,  and  out  of  thefe 
the  Aianfebdars  or  Subaltern  Officers  are  taken, 
who  by  Degrees  are  preferr  d  to  the  Dignity 
of  Omrah's ,  which  anfwers  to  our  general 
Officers.  There  are  alfo  the  Guards  of  the 
Golden  Mace,  of  the  Silver  Mace,  and  the 
Iron  Mace,  who  carry  a  Club  or  Mace  on 
their  Shoulders,  with  a  large  Ball  or  Globe 
at  the  end  plated  over,  the  Soldiers  whereof 
are  differently  mark’d  in  the  Forehead,  and 
their  Pay  is  proportion’d  to  the  Metal  with 
which  the  Mace  is  cover’d.  All  thefe  Bo¬ 
dies  are  pick’d  Men,  whom  their  Courage 
lias  recommended  j  and  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  ferv’d  in  one  of  thefe  Battalions  to 
be  qualified  for  a  Poft  in  the  Government. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  Army, 

The  Arms  of  a  Horfeman  are  a  Broad 
Sword  bending  a  litcle  backward,  and  a 
Crice,  a  Bow  and  a  Quiver  of  Arrows,  a 
Launce,  and  fometimes  a  fhorc  Piece  like  a 
Carbine,  and  to  this  is  added  a  gre^t  Shield, 
fo  that  they  are  really  incumbred  with  Arms. 
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A.  Foot  Man  carries  alfo  a  Sword  and  Dagger, 
a  Shield,  a  Bow  and  Arrows,  and  fome- 
rimes  a  Match-lock  Musket,  and  others  of 
them  carry  Pikes  inftead  of  Muskets :  They 
have  alfo  heavy  Artillery,  but  are  generally 
oblig’d  to  European  Gunners  to  manage  them  ,• 
fome  fliort  Pieces  I  have  already  mentioned, 
which  carry  a  Bullet  about  as  big  as  a  Tennis 
Ball,  and  are  fir’d  from  the  Back  of  an  Ele¬ 
phant  ;  there  are  alfo  about  threescore  fmall 
Field  Pieces  which  attend  the  Grand  Army. 

As  to  their  Manner  of  engaging,  every 
Raja  and  every  Or/irah  commands  his  own 
Men,  and  as  with  us  the  Front,  with  them 
the  Center  is  the  Poft  of  Honour.  The 
General  is  furrounded  by  his  proper  Troops, 
and  from  his  Elephant  is  a  Witnefs  of  their 
Behaviour.  Their  Troops  fometimes  charge 
with  great  Bravery,  but  obferve  no  Or¬ 
der;  Rank  and  File  are  Terms  they  are  per- 
fe&  Strangers  to,  infomuch  that  a  fmall  Bo¬ 
dy  of  difciplin’d  Europeans  will  drive  thoufands 
of  Indians  before  them.  If  they  make  any 
Impreffion  on  you  it  is  at  the  firft;  if  you 
keep  a  clofe  Order  and  fuftain  their  firft 
Charge,  you  will  immediately  fee  them  in 
Confufion,  and  they  rouft  be  pretty  much 
elevated  with  Opium  before  they  will  attack 
a  regular  Body  in  the  open  Field.  Their 
Method  of  carrying  on  a  Siege  I  learnt  from 
an  intimate  Acquaintance  of  mine  who  went 
with  a  Detachment  of  the  Englijh  Troops  to 
the  Relief  of  the  Danes  at  Trincombar.  As  for 
the  Occafion  of  the  War  or  the  Juftice  of  it, 
that,  like  a  true  Soldier,  he  did  not  much  en¬ 
quire  into,  but  he  underflood  in  general,  that 
the  Dutch  envying  the  Danes  the  Poffeflion  of 
that  Town,  which  is  ore  of  the  largefi  and 
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bed  fortified  the  Europeans  have  upon  the 
Continent  of  India ,  had  incited  the  King  of 
Tanjour,  in  whole  Dominions  Drincornbar 
Hands,  to  lay  Siege  to  it,  and  furnilh’d  him 
wich  European  Engineers,  and  the  Dutch  were 
to  give  that  Prince  a  Tun  of  Gold  for  the 
Town  when  it  fhou’d  be  taken.  The  Indians 
were  fo  extremely  cautious,  that  they  begun 
to  open  their  Trenches  above  a  Mile  from 
the  Town,  and  carried  on  two  Attacks ;  the 
Earth  being  a  light  Sand  they  drove  down 
the  Bodies  of  Coco  Nut-Trees  inftead  of 
Stakes,  both  on  the  infide  and  out,  and  fill’d 
up  the  Space  between  them  with  Sand,  fo 
fo  that  their  Trenches  were  almoft  as  thick 
as  a  Town  Wail,  and  very  high,  and  they 
were  perfectly  cover’d  from  our  Fire.  They 
had  about  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  Men 
employ’d  in  this  Siege,  and  with  incredible 
Labour  and  Patience,  in  about  five  Months 
time,  they  brought  down  their  Trenches 
within  Piftol  Shot  of  the  Walls,  and  wich 
their  Batteries  had  almoft  ruin’d  one  of  the 
Baftions  when  the  Engliftj  Reinforcement  ar¬ 
rived.  The  Danes  expedted  every  Day  a  ge¬ 
neral  Alfault,  and  were  preparing  to  remove 
their  EfFedts  into  the  Fore  and  quit  the  Town, 
and  indeed  they  gave  the  Enemy  very  little 
Difturbance  as  far  a  I  can  learn,  in  carrying 
on  their  Works,  for  the  Garrifon  did  not  con- 
fift  of  more  than  two  hundred  Europeans ,  as 
many  Indian  Vortuguefef  and  about  a  thoufand 
Blacks,  and  befides  the  Fore  they  had  to  de¬ 
fend,  the  Circumference  of  the  Town  Wall 
was  net  lefs  than  a  Mile  and  half,-  it  was  fac’d 
with  Stone  indeed,  but  had  no  Ditch,  and 
therefore  the  Danes  to  prevent  the  Enemy 
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fcaling  it,  had  fee  high  Pallifadoes  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Ramparts. 

A  Day  or  two  after  the  Englifh  arriv’d,  a 
Sally  was  refolv’d  upon,  and  about  Sun-rife 
one  Morning,  a  Detachment  of  the  Blacks 
march’d  out  of  a  Poftern,  and  were  follow’d 
by  the  Englifli,  but  the  Blacks  were  no  fooner 
out  of  the  Gates,  than  they  open’d  to  the 
Right  and  Left,  and  made  room  for  the  En- 
glijh  to  advance,  never  intending  to  engage 
themfelves.  A  Body  of  the  Enemy  mov’d 
out  of  their  Trenches  to  oppofe  our  Troops, 
and  came  on  in  tolerable  order,  with  their 
Broad  Swords  and  Shields,  without  (hooting 
an  Arrow  or  firing  a  Piece  ;  they  were  all  de¬ 
cently  cloath’d  in  white  Vefts  and  Turbants, 
and  feem’d  determin’d  to  engage  our  People 
Hand  to  Hand  in  the  Plain  between  the 
Town  and  the  Trenches.  The  Englijh  Officers 
were  in  fome  Pain  feeing  this  Body  of  Indians 
advance  with  that  Refolution,  knowing  their 
Men  were  feveral  of  them  new  rais’d  and 
mix’d  with  Portuguefe ,  on  whom  there  was  ve¬ 
ry  little  dependance,  but  our  great  Guns 
from  the  Walls  beginning  to  play  upon  the 
Enemy,  put  them  into  Confufion,  and  they 
retir’d  to  their  Trenches  with  much  greater 
hafte  than  they  came  out,  and  our  Men  ad¬ 
vancing  while  they  were  in  that  Confterna- 
tion,  drove  them  (till  further,  but  there  be¬ 
ing  no  Preparations  made  for  levelling  the 
Trenches,  and  the  Day  growing  hoc,  the  £»- 
glijh  retir’d  into  the  Town,  and  the  Enemy 
Ireturn’d  into  their  Works  without  any  great 
ILofs  of  either  Side. 

i  A  few  Days  after,  it  was  refolv’d  to  make 
lanother  Sally  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
;Garrifon ,*  and  accordingly  they  march’d  out 
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at  the  great  Gate  which  fac’d  their  principal 
Attack ;  the  Black  Soldiers,  according  to 
Cuitom,  retired  under  the  Walls  almoff  as 
focn  as  they  were  out,  to  make  room  for  the 
Europeans ;  the  Enemy  kept  clofe  in  their 
Trenches  firing  at  us,  but  between  the  two 
Attacks  upon  the  Plain,  there  (food  a  ccnfi- 
derabie  Body  of  Muskateers  and  Pikeme.n, 
againft  whom  the  English  Commander  thought 
fit  to  advance,  but  he  had  not  marched  many 
Paces  before  an  unlucky  Ball  wounded  him 
in  the  middle  of  his  Foot,  which  compell’d 
him  to  quit  the  Field.  The  next  Officer  here¬ 
upon  took  upon  him  the  Command  of  the 
English 3  and  led  them  towards  the  Enemy, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  the  Plain  ;  that  Body 
retreacing,  drew  the  Englijh  fo  far  from  the 
Town,  that  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
Moorish  Horfe,  and  the  Danes ,  whom  the  En¬ 
gl  ijb  expeded  to  have  fupported  them,  never 
advanced  a  Step.  In  this  Exigency  the  En- 
glijl)  Officer  relolv’d  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  Enemy’s  Trenches,  finding  it  impoffible 
to  retreat  into  the  Town  over  the  Plain,  and 
haying  thrown  Tome  Grenades  into  the  Tren¬ 
ches,  the  Indians  were  fo  complaifant  to  quit 
them,  and  make  Room  for  the  Englijl who 
march’d  along  them  towards  the  Town  till 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  Works,  here 
they  were  met  again  by  the  Moorijh  Horfe, 
but  upon  making  one  general  Fire,  in  which 
great  Execution  was  done,  the  Horfe  fcour’d 
off  and  left  the  English  at  Liberty  to  march  on 
to  the  Walls,  where  they  found  the  Danes 
drawn  up  in  perfed  Security.  In  this  Adi- 
on  the  Englijh  were  one,  half  of  them  kill’d 
or  wounded.  Among  others,  one  of  the-Gre- 
nadieis.  a  drupken Shoemaker,  receiv’d  twelve 
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or  fourteen  Wounds,  and  yet  was  brought 
alive  into  the  Town  and  recovered.  It  feems 
a  Moor  had  his  Horfe  (hot  under  him,  and 
being  on  foot,  the  Grenadier  with  the  Bay¬ 
onet  at  the  end  of  his  Piece  made  a  Thruft 
at  him,  which  the  Moor  put  by  with  his 
Shield,  and  at  the  fame  time  wounded  him 
with  his  Broad  Sword  on  the  Head  and 
brought  him  to  the  Ground,  the  reft  of  them 
as  they  pafs’d  by,  had  every  one  a  Stroke  at 
the  Grenadier,  till  he  was  refca’d  by  fome 
of  his  Comrades  and  brought  off.  This  Fel¬ 
low’s  Skull  was  found  to  be  fractur’d  in  two 
places,  befides  feveral  other  deep  Wounds ; 
and  he  was  told  by  the  Surgeons,  that  if  he 
did  not  forbear  drinking  he  was  a  dead  Man, 
but  he  got  drunk  in  two  or  three  Days, 
which  however  did  not  prevent  his  Recovery. 
By  this  Relation  we  may  obferve  that  the  In¬ 
dians  are  not  altogether  deftirute  of  Courage, 
and  ’tis  certain  they  have  challeng’d  the  beft 
Men  in  our  Troops  to  engage  them  fingle 
handed  :  Notwithftanding,  it  is  certain  a 
Battalion  of  difciplin’d  Soldiers  will  drive 
five  thoufand  Indians  before  them.  To  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  Enemy  having  brought  their  Ap¬ 
proaches  pretty  near  the  Walls,  we  continu’d 
to  ply  them  with  Grenades  and  Shells  from 
our  Mortars,  againft  which  their  thick  Tren¬ 
ches  were  no  Security,  and  thus  harraffing 
them  from  time  to  time,  they  thought  fit, 
after  having  lain  before  the  Place  fix 
Months,  to  raife  the  Siege.  This  Siege  was 
not  near  fo  terrible  to  thofe  within  the  Town, 
as  a  Siege  in  Europe,  for  the  Indians  do  not 
yet  underftand  the  ufe  of  Bombs  and  Mor¬ 
tars,  and  it  being  a  fandy  Soil  it  was  very 
unfit  for  Mining:  The  greateft  Inconveni¬ 
ence 
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ence  was  the  brackifti  Warer,  the  Enemy  be¬ 
ing  poffefs’d  of  their  beft  Wells;  and  the 
Dutch  of  NegapataVy  which  lies  about  four  or 
five  Leagues  from  Trincombar ,  according  to 
their  wonted  Humanity,  inftead  of  fupply- 
ing  the  Danes  as  they  might  have  done  by 
Sea,  whipp’d  their  MeiTengers  they  fent  to 
defire  a  Supply,  and  fent  them  back  wichout. 
War  Ele-  As  to  their  War  Elephants,  they  can  be  of 
phants.  little  Service  againft  Europeans ,  who  know 
how  to  manage  their  Artillery  and  Grenades ; 
indeed  againft  an  Enemy  like  themfelves, 
they  may  be  of  Service,  for  an  Arrow,  or 
even  a  Musket  Shot  at  any  diftance,  will 
hardly  penetrate  fo  far  as  to  difable  them, 
and  they  muft  certainly  bear  down  all  before 
them  by  their  mighty  Strength.  If  the  Go¬ 
vernor  gives  the  Elephant  a  heavy  Chain,  or 
a  Bar  of  Iron,  or  any  lharp  Weapon,  he  will 
manage  it  with  his  Trunk  as  well  as  a  Man 
wou’d  with  his  Hands,  and  with  his  Trunk 
alone,  if  he  ftrikes  a  Man  in  earneft,  he 
will  break  his  Bones.  We  had  an  Inftance 
that  Elephants  will  not  eafily  be  difabled  by 
Musket  Shot,  in  the  Surprize  of  the  English 
Town  adjoining  to  Fort  St.  David's,  a  Moorish 
Officer  with  about  feven  or  eight  hundred 
Men,  pretending  that  he  had  been  colle&ing 
the  Mogul’s  Revenues  in  the  Country,  and 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  Mountaineers,  defir’d  the 
Englifli  Governor  that  he  might  Quarter  in 
the  Town  one  Night,  and  the  next  Morning 
he  v/ou’d  march  away  ;  which  being  permit¬ 
ted,  the  Moors  behav’d  themfelves  very  qui¬ 
etly  till  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  when  having 
perform’d  their  Devotions  with  much  Solem¬ 
nity,  on  a  fudden  they  fet  upon  fome  of  the 
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Guards  who  were  polled  ac  the  Gates,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces,  but  the  Garrifon  imme¬ 
diately  affembling  under  Arms,  drove  them 
out  of  the  Town.  In  this  Skirmilhthe  Moors 
to  fave  themfelves  from  our  Fire,  drew  the 
Elephants  crofs  the  Streets,  and  abundance 
of  Shot  were  lodg’d  in  their  Sides,  which 
were  afterwards  pick’d  out  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  damage  to  the  Monfters. 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  Trea-  Revenue 
fure  and  Revenues  of  the  Mogul,  which  a-  the 
rife  from  the  Produ<5fc  of  the  Ground,  theCrown' 
Labours  of  the  People,  the  Cuftoms  of  the 
Sea-ports,  the  Eftates  of  great  Men  which 
devolve  on  the  Crown  by  their  Deaths,  and 
Prefents  from  the  Subjects,  who  never  ap¬ 
proach  their  Prince  or  Governor  empty 
handed.  The  Viceroy  of  every  Province, 

’tis  faid,  is  oblig’d  to  anfwer  the  Crown  fuch 
a  certain  Sum,  which  he  raifes  out  of  the 
Manufactures  and  the  Product  of  the  Soil; 
this  part  of  the  Revenue  therefore  may  eafiiy 
be  computed  ;  and  Manouchi ,  who  refided  in 
the  Mogul’s  Court  forty  Years,  makes  thefe 
alone  amount  to  three  hundred  eighty  feven 
Millions  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  thou- 
fand  Roupees,  which  he  reckons  to  be  of  the 
Valueof  half  a  Crown,  but  the  juft  Value  is  two 
Shillings  and  three  Pence,  and  then  the  annual 
Revenue  of  the  Provinces  may  be  reckon’d  to 
be  between  forty  and  fifty  Millions  Sterling ;  and 
much  the  greateft  part  of  the  Troops  being 
maintain’d  by  the  refpe&ive  OmraWs  and  Ra- 
ja>st  this  may  be  look’d  upon  alfo  as  a  con- 
fiderable  Addition  to  the  Revenue,  it  faving 
the  Crown  a  prodigious  Expence.  The  Rajas 
alfo  many  of  them  yield  a  yearly  Tribute, 
but  then  as  many  of  them  receive  large  Pen- 
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fions,  one  perhaps  may  balance  the  other  > 
but  the  Wealth  he  poffefTes  himfelf  of  when 
any  of  his  Viceroys  or  rich  Governors  die/ 
and  the  daily  Prefents  he  receives  from  his 
Subjects,  muft  amount  to  an  immenfe  Sum  ; 
the  Diamond  Mines  alfo  are  an  inexhauftible 
Treafure. 

The  Coins  we  meet  with  in  this  Country 
are  the  Pice  or  Cafh  which  are  Copper,  and 
■about  the  Value  of  a  Half-penny ;  Fanams  a 
Silver  Coin  of  the  Value  of  Three-pence  ;  the 
Roupse,  anotherSilverCoin,  twoShillings  and 
Three-pence  ;  the  Gold  Moor  or  Roupee, 
which  is  about  the  Value  of  fourteen  Silver 
Roupees,and  thePagoda,fo  call’d  from  having 
the  Figure  of  a  Pagoda  damp’d  upon  it,  is  of 
the  Value  of  nine  Shillings ;  the  laft  are 
coined  chiefly  by  the  Rajas  or  petty  Princes, 
they  are  flat  on  one  fide  and  the  other  is  con¬ 
vex.  The  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  are  finer 
here  than  in  any  other  Country.  Foreigners 
have  their  Mints  and  coin  both  Gold  and 
Silver,  particularly  the  Englijh  at  Fort  St. 
George ;  Foreign  Coins  alfo  are  current  in  this 
Country,  but  there  is  not  much  of  this;  for 
little  Matters  they  fometimes  ufe  bitter  Al¬ 
monds,  orSea  Shells  call’d  BlackamoorsTeeth, 
fixty  whereof  are  about  the  Value  of  a  Half¬ 
penny.  Whatever  Foreign  Coin  falls  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Mogul’s  Governors  is  melt¬ 
ed  down  into  Roupees,  with  the  Characters 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  after  his  Death, 
it  abates  in  the  Value  a  Half-penny  or  Penny, 
on  account  of  wear,  as  they  pretend,  and 
only  the  new  Coin  pafTes  at  the  full  Value. 

Great  Sums  are  reckon’d  by  Leeks,  Carons, 
and  Arobs.  A  Leek  is  a  hundred  thoufand 
Roupees.  A  Caron  or  Carol,  as  fome  call  it. 
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5s  a  hundred  Leeks,  and  an  Arob  is  ten  Ca- 
rous. 

Their  Weights  differ  in  almoft  every  Port, 
and  frequently  in  the  fame  Port,  fo  that  no 
exaA  Calculation  can  be  made  of  them.  The 
common  Weight  at  Surat  is  the  Seer,  which 
is  about  thirteen  Ounces  and  forty  Seers 
make  a  Maund  generally  /  (the  Seer  at  Agra. 
’tis  faid,  is  double  that  of  Surat )  the  Candy 
varies  from  five  hundred  Pounds,  to  five 
hundred  and  feventy ;  ’tis  generally  faid, 
that  twenty  Maunds  go  to  a  Candy.  Pepper, 
Affafoecida,  dry  Ginger,  Benjamin,  Turme- 
rick,  Tyncall  and  Salpetre,  have  42  Seers  of 
Surat  to  the  Maund,  according  to  Mr.  Lock - 
yer.  Alloes,  Brimff  one,  Coperas,  Long  Pep¬ 
per,  Dammer,  Sticklack  and  Wormfeed, 
have  forty  four  Seer  to  the  Maund,  and  for 
the  moft  part  Goods  wherein  there  is  no 
wafte,  as  Copper  Quickfilver,  Vermilion, 
Ivory,  Lahor  Indigo,  Tutanag,  &c.  are 
fold  forty  Seer  to  the  Maund,  which  holds 
out  thirty  feven  Pounds  ~  Englijh,  or  three 
Maunds  to  one  Hundred,  At  Garwar  Mr. 
Lcckyer  obferv’d,  that  their  Seer  was  about 
8  Ounces  19  d.Troy  Weight,  forty  two  Seer 
made  one  Maund,  and  twenty  Maunds  one 
Candy  of  about  5T4  /.  14  Ounces. 

At  Surat  Corn  and  Rice  and  other  Com¬ 
modities  which  are  fold  with  us  by  hollow 
Meafure,  are  there  fold  by  Weight  ,•  Silks 
and  Calicoes  are  fold  by  the  Piece  or  by  the 
Cobit,  which  contains  twenty  (even  Inches. 

The.  Cofs  by  which  they  meafure  their 
Roads  is  alfo  very  uncertain,  near  the  Coafts 
it  is  about  an  English  Mile  and  half,  but  fur¬ 
ther  up  in  the  Country,  and  particularly  a  - 
bout  Brawpour,  it  is  near  two  English  Miles. 

A  a  Mr, 
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Mr,  Lcckjer,  who  very  well  underftood 
thefe  things,  has  given  us  the  following 
Account  of  the  Coins,  Weights  andMea- 
fures  ufed  at  Fort  St.  George  on  the  Coaft  of 
Cormflndely  viz. 

Moft  of  the  Current  Money  is  coin’d  by 
the  Company,  for  which  they  have  a  confi- 
derable  Allowance  by  the  Owners ;  two 
Effay  Matters  regulate  the  Mint,  to  whom 
they  give  great  Salaries  for  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  Care.  The  Pagoda  (valued  at  nine 
Shillings)  is  Gold  of  about  8t  Matts  or  86~ 
Touch,  and  weighs  2  d.  wt.  4  gr.  17 \mt. 
There  are  others,  as  Allumgeer ,  Negapatam3 
Folicat ,  Pagoda’s,  &c.  but  not  in  fo  great 
Efteem  as  the  Madrafs  Pagoda’s,  by  about  \ 
per  Cent,  more  or  lefs ;  the  Allumgeer  is  fineft, 
but  want  of  Weight  makes  it  lefs  defir’d. 
The  Fanhnms  are  not  coin’d  by  the  Compa¬ 
ny,  thirty  fix  are  current  per  Pagoda,  yet  in 
the  Bazar  one  may  get  ;6*  and  fometimes 
more  ,•  they  are  Dollar-Matt,  or  Finenefs. 
Doodoes  or  Cafh,  are  Copper  Coins,  eight 
of  the  former  make  one  Fanam,  and  ten  of 
the  latter  one  Doodo  ,•  they  are  ftamp’d  with 
the  Company’s  Mark,  as  are  the  Weft-Coaft 
Fanams.  In  the  Company’s  Accounts,  fix 
imaginary  Cafh  are  reckon’d  one  Fanam. 
Roupees  that  are  coin’d  here,  are  three  or 
four  per  Cent,  better  than  others,  being  fold 
326,  when  mix’d  Roupees  are  338  per  Pago¬ 
da’s  100.  At  the  fame  time  Dollars  are  if, 
and  iyi  per  Pagoda’s  10.  The  Madrafs  Rou- 
pee,  Pz.  7  d.  wt.  1 1  gr.  is  14!  better  than 
Englijh  Standard ;  fo  that  7  d.  wt.  22  gr. 
13  mt.  Tr?i  Standard  is  one  Roupee  ;  mix’d 
Roupees  are  moft  common,  but  neither  fort 
ufed  in  Payments  at  a  fix’d  Rate  j  their  Va- 
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lue  riling  and  falling  according  to  the  demand 
for  Silver. 

In  Weights,  ten  Pagoda’s  are  i  Pollam, 
forty  Pollams  one  Vifs  of  Lib.  English , 
eight  Vifs  one  Maund,  and  twenty  Maund 
one  Candy  of  ?oo  l. 

Liquid  and  dry  Meafures,  viz..  One  Mea- 
fure  is  one  Pint  and  a  half,  eight  Meafures, 
one  Mercall,  and  four  hundred  Mercalls  are 
one  Garfe. 

One  Cobic  for  long  Meafure  is  i8t£  In¬ 
ches. 


A  Corge  is  twenty  in  Number,  as  twenty 
is  a  Score  in  England. 


CHAP.  XL 


Treats  of  the  fever al  Religions  profefs*d  in  Proper 
India,  or  the  Empire  of  the  great  Mogul ,  and 
the  Cafis  and  Tribes  into  which  they  are  divided. 

WE  may  confider  the  Indians  as  profef- Religion. 

fing  four  different  Religions.  Firfi , 

The  Original  Inhabitants  of  India3  who  are 
the  moft  numerous  by  far,  are  Idolaters. 

II.  The  Varfies ,  Worlhippers  of  Fire,  who 
derive  themfelves  from  the  ancient  Per[iansa 
are  another  Species  of  Idolaters,  who  have 
little  Refemblance  of  the  former.  III. 

The  Moors  or  Moguls,  who  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  Hands,  are  Mahometans.  And 
IV.  The  Chrifiians ,  who  are  difpers’d 
throughout  India t  moft  of  ’em  Profelytes  of 
,the  Popifh  Miflioners,  tho’  there  are  fome 
: call’d  Chrifiians  of  St.  Thomas ,  who  is  fu p- 
pos’d  to  have  planted  Ghriftianity  in  this 
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Part  of  the  World,  whom  the  Miflioners 
found  here  at  their  Arrival,  and  who  refus’d 
to  own  or  fubmit  to  the  Authority  of  the 
Pope. 

I  begin  with  the  Original  Inhabitants  of 
India ,  by  fome  call’d  Hindo-wns,  who  are  di¬ 
vided  into  a  Multitude  of  Cafls  or  Tribes, 
that  will  not  eat,  or  drink,  or  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  proper  Caft,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Idolatry  and  Religious  Wor- 
fiiip  are  very  much  the  fame. 

Cafts  or  There  are  reckon’d  three  orfourfcore  feve- 

Tribes.  ral  Calls  among  the  Pagan  lndiansi  but  the 
three  chief,  are  the  Braynins ,  the  Rajaputes  or 
Rasbootsi  and  the  Banians  or  Chontres  ;  there 
is  a  fourth  fort  of  People  who  abftain  from 
the  Fiefh  of  fome  certain  Animals,  but  not 
all ;  and  there  is  a  fifth  whom  they  call  Pa- 
riars  and  Halicors  who  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  employ’d  in  all  vile  Offices,  as  cleaning 
the  Streets  and  Houfes,  carrying  out  their 
Dead,  &c.  who  make  no  fcruple  of  eating 
or  drinking  any  thing  whatever,  and  the 
Touch  of  any  of  thefe  People  wou’d  defile 
any  of  the  other  Cafls. 

Bramins.  Of  the  Bramins  there  are  feveral  fubdivi- 
fions  or  Cafls,  fome  of  them  eat  no  Fiefh, 
others  eat  fome  kinds  of  Fiefh  ,*  fome  of 
them  marry,  and  others  condemn  themfelves 
to  a  State  of  Celebacy,  and  will  not  fo  much 
as  look  upon  a  Woman  ,•  mofl  of  them  wafh 
and  bath  feveral  times  a  Day :  But  there  are 
others  who  never  wafh  at  all,  for  fear  of  de¬ 
ll  roving  fome  living  Creatures,  and  as  they 
are  apprehenfive  they  may  be  the  Death  of 
fome  imperceptible  Animals  by  drawing  in 
their  Breach,  wear  a  piece  of  Si.ik  or  Muflin 
before  their  Mouths.  They  burn  no  Wood 
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for  the  fame  Reafon,  and  carry  a  Brufh  in 
their  Hands  to  fweep  the  Place  where  they 
fit  down,  that  they  may  not  crufii  the  Soul 
of  any  Creature  out  of  its  Body  •  and  fome 
of  our  Travellers  are  fo  merry  to  relate 
that  the  Se<5t  which  refrain  from  Marriage* 
do  .it  that  no  Creatures  may  be  ftifled  by 
their  Matrimonial  Embraces. 

This  Tribe  of  the  Bramins  have  not  only 
engroffed  the  Priefthood,  but  all  Learning  and 
the  higheft  Rank  of  Nobility  to  themfelves. 
Their  Learning  confifts  chiefly  in  being  able 
to  read  fome  ancient  Books  call’d  the  Vedam9 
wherein  their  Law  or  Rule  of  Life  deliver’d 
by  Brama,  their  great  Law-giver,  is  contain’d. 
Thefethey  get  by  Hdart,  tho’  great  part  of 
them  are  not  well  underftood  by  themfelves. 

The  Bramins ,  according  to  the  Popifh  Mifii- 
onaries,  teach,  that  their  is  but  one  God  in¬ 
finitely  perfect,  who  has  been  from  all  Eter¬ 
nity.;  but  that  he  created  three  fubordinate 
Deities,  viz,.  Bram «9  Wifinow,  and  Routeren  ; 
that  to  Brama  he  gave  the  Power  of  Crea¬ 
tion  ;  to  Wiftnoiv,  that  of  Prefervation,  and 
to  Routeren ,  that  of  Deftroying.  But  they 
lay,  the  wifer  Indians  reject  the  Fable,  and 
alcribe  all  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  by 
thefe  feveral  Ways  has  manifefted  himfelf  to 
the  World.  The  Miffioners  alfo  fuggeft,  that 
the  Religion  of  the  Indians  was  deriv’d  from 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
were  formerly  communicated  to  them.  Their 
Account  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  the 
Flood,  &c.  having  a  great  Refemblance  of 
the  Scripture  Story.  Father  Bouchet  tells  us 
that  a  learned  Bramin  affur’d  him,  that  one 
of  their  Books  gave  an  Account,  that  Brama 
pade  Man  of  the  Duft  of  the  Earth,  and 
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plac’d  him  in  a  Paradife,  where  was  a  Tree 
of  Life,  and  a  Serpent ;  and  after  the  Fall  a 
Flood,  an  Ark,  &c.  Afterwards  they  make 
Brama  to  be  Abram,  and  pretend  there  is  a 
Tradition  of  one  of  their  Penitents  going 
to  Sacrifice  his  Son,  and  that  fome  of  the 
Vagans  obferve  Circumcifion,  &c.  And  after 
the  Father  has  run  through  the  whole  Scrip¬ 
ture  Story,  and  made  the  Indian  Records  ex¬ 
actly  parallel  to  it,  he  introduces  Confeffion 
as  necefifary  to  the  Difciples  of  both  Reli¬ 
gions.  But  as  I  was  inclin’d  to  believe  great 
part  of  the  Story  a  Fidtion  before,  from  the 
exa&Refemblance  the  Father  makes  between 
the  Bramins  Books  and  thofe  of  Mofes ;  this 
Article  of  Confeffion  which  the  Father  adds, 
confirms  me  in  that  Opinion :  Befides,  as  we 
have  had  Settlements  and  Factories  in  the 
Country  above  a  hundred  Years,  it  wou’d 
have  been  very  ftrange,  if  none  of  our  own 
People,  or  the  Tortuguefe ,  or  the  Dutch ,  fhou  d 
ever  have  made  this  Obfervation  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Bramins,  agreeing  fo  exactly 
with  the  Sacred  Writings.  Another  thing 
which  wou’d  induce  a  Proteftant  to  fufpedfc 
the  Truth  of  what  the  Miffioners  relate  in 
Religious  Matters,  is  their  frequent  Pretences 
to  the  working  Miracles,  &c.  Thus  much  is 
true,  the  Indians  do  acknowledge  one  Su¬ 
preme  God,  and  their  Images  they  fay,  repre- 
fent  fome  Heroes  and  virtuous  Perfons,  who 
formerly  dwelt  on  the  Earth,  and  are  now 
exalted  to  Heaven,  where  they  apprehend 
them  to  be  Mediators  for  them,  which  is  the 
Reafon  they  pay  their  Devotions  before  thefe 
Images.  They  have  alfo  fome  confus’d  No¬ 
tion  of  the  Creation,  and  Deftru&ion  of  Man* 
kind  by  a  Flood,  which  no  doubt  gave  the 
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Hint  to  our  Modern  Jefuits  to  improve  the 
Story. 

The  Braminst  hold  that  Brama  by  the  Pow¬ 
er  given  him  by  Mahadeu ,  did  not  only 
make  one,  but  a  great  many  Worlds,  to 
the  Number  of  fourteen  at  leaft  ,•  and  to  our 
World  they  aflign  four  feveral  Ages,  the  Du¬ 
ration  of  every  one  of  which  they  hold 
to  have  been  feveral  hundred  thoufand 
Years  ,*  and  that  the  laft  Age,  in  which  we 
live,  has  yet  upwards  of  four  hundred  thou- 
jland  Years  to  come,  as  has  been  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  already.  The  ten  principal  Images 
which  are  the  Obje&s  of  their  Adoration,  are 
fuch  Figures  as  their  Vedam  relates  their 
God  Mahadeu  has  appear’d  in  the  World 
sunder  at  feveral  times  for  the  Service  of 
Mankind.  In  the  Firft  he  is  reprefented 
with  four  Heads  and  as  many  Arms,  in  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  Head  like  a  Hog  with  two  great 
Tusks,  and  a  Body  like  a  Man’s  with  four 
Arms  and  Hands.  This  Image  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  India ,  and  having  a  dreadful  Afped, 
the  Europeans  imagine  it  reprefents  fome  De- 
jvil.  There  are  feveral  other  monftrous  Re- 
prefentations  of  their  God,  one  of  them 
partly  Man  and  partly  Fifh,  another  has  ten 
Heads  and  as  many  Pair  of  Hands ;  but  the 
|  Hiftories  of  them  are  fo  very  childifh  and 
trifling,  that  they  are  not  worth  the  repeat- 
•  ing.  They  have  feldom  any  publick  Affem- 
■  blies  in  their  Pagoda’s,  but  every  one  per¬ 
forms  his  Devotions  at  what  time  he  fees  fit, 
and  to  the  Image  he  is  moil  affeded;  but 
they  carry  the  Images  of  J rVi(tnow  and  Efivaret 
through  their  Cities  on  Feftivals,  when  there 
is  a  vaft  Concourfe  of  People.  The  greateft 
part  of  their  Worlhip  feems  to  confift  in  fing- 
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ing,  dancing  and  playing  on  mufical  Inftru- 
ments,  and  in  offering  Rice  and  other  Food  ; 
but  I  have  feen  the  poor  People  at  Madrafs , 
praying  before  the  Shrines  of  their  Gods, 
with  all  the  Fervour  and  Devotion  that  a 
Senfe  of  their  Wants  can  be  fuppos’d  to  in- 
fpire.  They  alfo  wafh,  perfume,  and  adorn 
their  Images  according  to  their  Ability. 

The  Bramins  believe  a  pre-exiftent  State, 
and  that  the  good  and  bad  Fortune  we  meet 
with  in  this  World,  is  either  a  Reward  or 
Punifhment  for  what  we  have  done  in  a  for¬ 
mer,  and  that  thofe  who  behave  themfelves 
well  in  this  World,  (hall  be  rewarded  in  ano¬ 
ther  State  ;  fome  endeavour  to  do  more  than 
their  Vedam  or  Law  requires,  hoping  to  en' 
joy  an  extraordinary  Place  in  Heaven.  In 
order  to  obtain  Remiflion  of  Sins,  the  Bra¬ 
mins  dired  their  Difciples  to  make  Pilgri¬ 
mages  to  fome  certain  Places,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  fome  Pagoda’s  near  the  Mouths  of 
the  Ganges ,  the  bare  wafhing  in  which  River 
has  a  mighty  Effed,  as  they  believe,  to  cleanfe 
them  from  their  Sins. 

The  moral  Duties  requir’d  by  their  Law, 
are  Temperance  and  Charity  to  the  Poor, 
not  to  kill,  or  lye,  or  Real,  or  defraud,  or 
opprefs  any  Perfon.  A  Reverend  Proteftant 
Divine  relates,  that  a  certain  Bramin  told 
him,  that  they  acknowledg’d  one  God,  whom 
they  defcrib’d  as  having  a  thoufa^d  Ffyes,  and 
as  many  Hands  and  Feet,  whereby  they  on¬ 
ly  intend  to  exprefs  his  Omnifcience  and 
Power ;  the  Confideration  whereof  made 
their  People  very  exad  in  the  Performance 
of  all  Moral  Duties  required  of  th-m 
Rajaputer.  As  to  the  Sed  of  the  R^j -pales  or  Baskets, 
they  perform  the  fame  Moral  Duties  as  the 
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Bramins ,  but  they  abftain  from  no  Meat  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  the  Cow,  and  the  Flefli  of  fome 
other  Beafts  they  look  upon  as  facred,  for 
which  Reafon  the  Banians ,  the  third  Se£t,  tho* 
reckon’d  inferior,  will  not  eat  with  them. 

The  Banians  are  the  moft  numerous  as  well  Banians. 
as  the  moft  wealthy  of  all  the  Vagan  Tribes ; 
thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  four  and 
twenty  Cafts,  which  I  take  to  be  To  many 
feveral  Trades  or  Profeffions,  who  have  each 
of  them  alfo  their  refpe&ive  Tenets  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Religion,  and  one  who  is  reckon’d 
of  a  fuperior  Trade  or  Caft,  will  not  match 
or  eat  with  one  of  an  inferior  Gaft  for  the 
World.  One  thing,  however,  they  all  agree 
in,  and  that  is  in  their  Tendernefs  for  all 
1  manner  of  Animals,  whom  they  do  not  only 
'  forbear  to  kill,  but  preferve  and  make  Provi- 
'  fion  for  them.  This  proceeds  from  that  Opi- 
j  nion  that  every  Man  animates  fome  noble  or 
defpicable  Animal  after  Death,  according  to 
]  his  Behaviour  in  this  Life.  The  Cow  is  in 
J  the  greateft  Efteem  among  them,  to  whom 
they  pay  a  particularVeneration  every  Morn- 
1  ing ;  not  only  becaufe  they  fuppofe  the  hap- 
l'  pieft  Souls  take  up  their  Abode  in  thefe  Ani- 
1  mals,  but  becaufe  after  Death,  as  the  Bramins 
[teach,  this  Beaft  is  to  condud  them  over  a 
L  great  River,  over  which  it  wou’d  be  impoffi- 
[ble  to  pafs  without  holding  by  the  Cow’s 
LTail.  Another  Reafon  of  their  Veneration 
'for  thefe  Beafts  is,  that  they  imagine  the 
-Foundations  of  the  Earth  to  be  fupported  on 
? their  Horns.  It  is  related  alfo,  that  their 
^God  Mahadeu  being  highly  provok’d  by  the 
Sins  of  the  People,  and  refolving  to  de- 
'ftroy  the  World,  was  appeafed  by  a  Cow. 

The  Banians  have  fo  firm  a  Belief  that  de- 
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parted  Souls  go  into  Beads,  that  they  no 
fooner  obferve  any  Animal  frequent  their 
Houfes,  but  they  immediately  conclude,  it  is 
lome  of  their  deceafedFriends  come  to  pay  ’em 
a  Vific.  Mr.  Ovington  tells  us  of  one  Mora- 
dajh}  who  was  Scrivan  or  Secretary  to  an  En- 
ghjh  Broker,  who  being  very  Melancholy  on 
the  Death  of  his  Father,  and  feeing  a  Snake 
enter  his  Floufe,  immediately  concluded  it 
was  animated  by  his  Father’s  Soul,  and 
come  thither  for  Relief ;  this  was  no  fmall 
Comfort  to  him,  and  he  refoW’d  to  pay  the 
fame  Duty  to  his  Father  under  this  Meta- 
morphofis  as  when  he  was  alive ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  provided  Milk  and  Rice  for  his  new 
Gueft,  who  liked  his  Entertainment  fo  well, 
that  he  took  up  his  dwelling  in  a  Corner  of 
the  Room,  and  came  out  to  eat  when  his 
Food  was  let  him,  as  regularly  as  if  he  wasone 
of  the  Family.  The  fame  Man  made  a  Pro- 
vifion  for  the  Rats  in  his  floufe,  imagining 
they  were  his  Relations,  whereupon  they 
grew  as  tame  as  any  other  Domeftick  Ani¬ 
mals. 

There  is  no  Weekly  Sabbath  obferv  d  a- 
mong  the  Indians ,  but  the  Ninth  and  Twenty- 
fourth  of  every  Month,  or  thereabouts,  are 
Days  of  Fading  and  Abftinence,  which  they 
oblige  even  their  Children  to  perform  Reli- 
gioufly.  Mr.  Ovington  obferves  alfo,  that  the 
Husband-Men  and  Labouring-Men  are 
taught  to  fing  fome  Religious  Compofitions 
in  Verfe,  confiding  of  Prayers  and  Praifes, 
which  they  begin  to  do  as  loon  as  it  is  light 
in  the  Morning  and  conclude  the  Day  with  ; 
and  that  when  a  Company  of  Labouring- 
Men  are  employ’d  in  the  fame  Work,  thefe 
facred  Rhimes  are  repeated  alternately,  or 
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by  a  fingle  Perfon,  the  reft  anfwering  in 
a  Chorus,  without  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour’s 
intermiflion  all  Day  long.  The  Water- 
Men  aifo  while  they  are  at  the  Oar,  are  per¬ 
petually  finging  and  repeating  certain  Stan¬ 
za’s,  as  all  People  obferve  who  have  been  in 
India ;  but  I  ccnfefs  I  did  not  underftand 
them  to  be  facred  Compofnions,  till  Mr .Oving- 
ton  gave  me  the  Hint,  who,  as  he  was  a  Di¬ 
vine,  probably  enquired  more  narrowly  into 
the  Matter:  and  I  fee  noReafon  to  reject  his 
Account  of  it,  becaufe  the  Brajnim  now,  as 
the  Druids  of  old,  inftrud  their  People  in 
their  Religion  and  Hiftory  by  Songs  which 
they  teach  them,  none  being  permitted  to 
look  into  the  Vedam ,  or  facred  Bocks,  but 
themfelves  ,•  and  indeed  they  are  written  in  a 
dead  Language,  which  none  but  themfelves 
can  underftand,  and  part  of  it  is  unintelli¬ 
gible  even  to  them. 

A  great  part  of  their  Religion,  as  has  been 
obferv’d,  confifts  in  their  frequent  Wsfhings 
and  keeping  themfelves  undefiled  from  the 
Touch  of  Chriftians,  and  other  polluted 
Hands,  as  they  efteem  all  Strangers.  They 
never  drink  out  of  the  fame  Cup  with^  a 
Stranger,  or  out  of  any  Vefifel  he  has  touch’d; 
nay,  they  carry  this  Extravagancy  fo  far, 
that  they  will  no  drink  out  of  the  fame  Well, 
where  any  profane  Veffel  has  been  let  down 
and  defiled  the  Water.  Of  this,  my  Ac¬ 
quaintance  who  gave  me  the  Account  of  the 
|Siege  of  Trincombar ,  fays  he  faw  a  remarkable 
'Inftance,  for  having  an  Inclination  to  fee  the 
‘Country  after  a  Peace  was  concluded,  he 
‘went  with  fix  or  eight  more  to  fome  of  the 
Neighbouring  Villages,  and  it  being  very 
hot,  they  were  about  to  draw  Water  out  of 
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one  of  their  Wells*  which  the  People  per¬ 
ceiving,  affembled  in  the  greateft  Confterna- 
tion,  begging  the  Englijh  would  not  do  them 
fo  great  an  Injury,  for  if  they  let  down  any 
VelTel  into  the  Well  which  they  had  touch’d, 
they  muft  never  ufe  the  Water  any  more. 
This  occafion’d  Tome  Difpute  at  firft,  for  the 
English  were  fo  thirfly  that  they  wou’d  not 
hear  of  marching  forwards  till  they  had  drank, 
but  at  length  this  Expedient  was  thought  of, 
'viz,,  that  the  Indians  fhould  draw  the  Water 
out  of  the  Well  in  their  own  Buckets,  and 
then  pour  it  into  fome  Pots  they  gave  the 
EngliJhj  which  were  to  be  broken  to  pieces  as 
foon  as  they  were  ufed,  that  none  of  their 
Caft  might  be  defil’d  by  the  Touch  of  them, 
whereupon  the  Englijh  drank  what  they  plea- 
fed,  and  parted  very  good  Friends  with  the 
Inhabitants. 

Another  Cuftom  thefe  People  obferve  al- 
moft  as  religioufly  as  the  the  former,  and 
that  is,  never  to  perform  any  vile  Office  with 
their  Right-hands,  referving  the  Left  purely 
for  thofe  Ufes  ,*  as  when  the  Neceflities  of 
Nature  require  them  to  withdraw,  they  al¬ 
ways  wafh  themfelves  clean  with  their  Left- 
hands,  carrying  a  Pot  of  Water  with  them 
for  that  Purpofe,  when  they  are  not  near  the 
Sea  or  fome  River  j  and  for  this  Reafon  a 
Salam  or  Salute  with  the  Left-hand  is  the 
greateft  Affront  can  be  put  upon  them.  And 
as  a  Banian  is  defil’d  by  the  Touch  of  a  Stran¬ 
ger,  or  ufing  any  thing  he  has  touch’d,  fo  is 
the  Perfon  who  touches  him,  till  he  has  waffied 
and  purified  himfelf. 

But  to  return  to  their  Tendernefs  for  Ani¬ 
mals,  that  Precept  of  their  Law  which  for¬ 
bids  them  to  kill,  is  extended  to  all  Infe&s  j 
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hou’d  they  happen  to  deftroy  a  Flea  or  a  Mite, 
twou’d  require  fome  extraordinary  Expiation 
o  attone  for  the  Offence.  But  the  Banians  do 
lot  only  forbear  to  killliving  Creatures,  ashas 
peen  obferv’d  already,  but  ereCt  Hofpicals 
or  them,  particularly  within  a  Mile  of  Su~ 
ate3  Goats,  Horfes,  Dogs  and  Cows,  which 
lappen  to  be  lame  or  fuperannuatedare  plen- 
ifully  provided  for,  and  they  will  purchafe 
i  lame  Ox  of  the  Owner  to  place  him  in  the 
Hofpital,  rather  than  his  Matter  fhould  kill 
aim.  Near  this  is  another  Hofpital  for  Fleas, 
Buggs,  and  other  Infers.  And  Mr.  Oving- 
*on  tells  us,  that  the  Banians  there  fometimes 
hire  a  poor  Man  to  let  the  Vermin  prey  up- 
Dn  him  for  a  Night,  who  confents  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  Bed  that  they  may  be  Cure  to 
have  their  Bargain  of  him. 

The  Banian  alfo  once  a  Year,  ’tis  faid, 
prepares  an  Entertainment  for  the  Flies, 
Petting  before  them  large  Difhes  of  Milk  and 
Sugar,  a  Food  they  are  very  fond  of,*  at  other 
times  he  takes  a  Bag  of  Rice  with  him,  and 
walking  out  two  or  three  Miles,  diftributes 
it  at  fuch  Ant-hills  ashe  meets  with. 

But  however  we  may  laugh  at  the  Folly 
of  the  Banians  for  their  Tendernefs  to  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  Purely  there  is  a  Fault  on  the  other 
fide  in  ufing  them  barbaroufly,  and  taking 
away  their  Lives  without  any  manner  of  Ne- 
ceflity.  Life  is  certainly  a  very  valuable 
Good,  and  perhaps  more  fo  to  Beafts  than 
Men  in  fome  RefpeCts,  they  enjoy  all  the  Sa¬ 
tisfactions  their  Nature  is  capable  of,  and 
tafte  their  Pleafures  unmix’d  without  any 
anxious  Fears  or  Cares  in  relation  to  Futurity; 
the  Apprehenfions  of  what  may  happen  to¬ 
morrow,  does  not  at  all  ditturb  their  En¬ 
joyment 
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joyment  of  the  prefent  Moment  ,*  and  tho’ 
it  may  be  faid,  God  made  them  for  our  life,. 
What  Commiffion  have  we  wantonly  to  abufe 
them  ?  There  is  another  Reafon,  probably, 
why  he  made  them  ;  and  that  is,  that  they 
might  enjoy  fome  kind  of  Happinefs,  tho’ 
it  be  inferior  to  ours  ,•  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that,  is  in  fome  Meafure  to  defeat  the  de- 
fign  of  their  Creation.  And  as  to  domeftick 
Animals,  as  one  oblerves,  whom  we  have 
made  familiar  to  us,  and  perhaps  received 
much  Service  from  them,  the  abufing  of 
thefe  has  fome  Appearance  of  Injuftice  and 
Ingratitude ;  but  the  putting  poor  Creatures 
to  lingring  and  painful  Deaths,  only  that 
their  Flefli  may  look  or  relifh  a  little  better 
than  ordinary,  is  furely  fuch  an  Indulgence 
of  our  Palates  or  Fancies  as  borders  upon 
Cruelty. 

But  to  proceed,  the  Banians  are  not  only 
extremely  tender  of  the  Lives  of  Animals, 
but  frequently  adorn  them  with  Rings  and 
Bracelets,*  and  extend  their  Care  even  to 
Trees  and  Vegitables,  painting  them  with  a 
variety  of  Colours,  the  Banian-Tree  in  par¬ 
ticular,  under  which  they  frequently  place 
their  Images,  is  adorn’d  with  Flags,  Stream¬ 
ers,  &c. 

There  is  a  Religious  Order  among  the  Pa¬ 
gans,  call’d  Faquirs  (as  there  is  alfo  among  the 
Mahometans)  who  make  Vows  of  Poverty  and 
Celibacy,  and  fome  of  them  inflid  unheard 
of  Tortures  on  themfelves,  in  order  to  merit 
the  Favour  of  Heaven.  Their  pretended  Ori¬ 
ginal  is  as  ridiculous  as  that  of  their  other 
Inftitutions.  The  People  have  them  in  great 
Veneration,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  very  meri¬ 
torious  Ad  to  relieve  them.  Thefe  Faquirs 
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powder  their  Hair  with  Afhes,  which  they 
let  hang  down  to  the  Middle  of  their  Backs,* 
they  lay  themfelves  naked  on  the  Ground 
under  certain  Trees,  without  Bed,  or  Cover¬ 
ing,  or  Pillow  to  reft  cheir  Heads  on;  gather¬ 
ing  the  Duft  and  Dirt  together  with  which 
they  befmear  their  Bodies.  Some  of  ’em  make 
Vows  to  remain  in  one  Pofture  all  their  Lives, 
and  will  voluntarily  diftort  and  diflocate 
their  Bones :  Some  you  fee  with  their  Hands 
ffretch’douttoHeaven,  which  by  holdinglong 
in  one  Pofture  they  cannot  bring  down  again 
pvithout  great  Violence,  and  the  Nails  of 
their  Fingers  are  fuffer’d  to  grow  longer  than 
Eagles  Claws  ;  others  Band  looking  up  fted- 
Taftly  at  the  Heavens,  throwing  their  Heads 
.fo  far  back  between  their  Shoulders,  that 
they  can  fee  nothing  which  moves  upon  the 
Earth,  as  if  this  lower  World  was  not  worth 
*heir  Notice ;  but  before  they  can  bring 
themfelves  to  remain  conftantly  in  thefe 
jPoftures,  they  go  through  a  world  of  Pain 
and  Uneafinefs,  which  when  they  have  in 
jTome  meafure  conquer’d,  and  become  wholly 
jifelefs  and  unferviceable  to  themfelves  and 
pthers,  they  have  a  Servant  or  two  to  at¬ 
tend  on  them  and  convey  them  from  Place  to 
Place.  There  are  others  who  load  themfelves 
with  heavy  Chains,  which  they  drag  after 
hem  as  long  as  they  live  ;  fome  of  them  we 
ee  with  their  Right-hand  brought  over  the 
eft-lhoulder,  and  the  Left  over  the  Right- 
oulder,  and  clafping  before  upon  their 
reafts  with  the  Palms  of  their  Hands  turn’d 
iputwards,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
£wifting  the  Arms  round  and  diflocating  the 
Shoulder  Bones,  and  this  puts  them  to  inex- 
preffible  Torture  before  it  can  be  accom- 
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plifhed.  Other  Faquirs  Vow  never  to  fit  or 
lie  down,  but  either  walk  or  lean  ,•  accor¬ 
dingly  a  Rope  being  tied  from  one  Bough 
of  a  Tree  to  another  a  Pillow  or  Quilt  is 
laid  upon  it,  on  which  they  lean,  and  on 
this  they  will  fwing  backwards  and  forwards 
Day  and  Night;  but  they  alter  their  Pofture 
when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  the 
Heels  to  the  Bough  of  the  Tree,  and  their 
Heads  down  towards  the  Earth,  as  unworthy 
to  look  up  to  Heaven  ;  and  from  the  Prayers 
of  thefe,  great  Bleffings  are  expe&ed,  and 
many  Calamities  thought  to  be  averted.  The 
People  refort  with  much  Devotion  to  the 
Places  where  thefe  Penn’ances  are  perform’d, 
and  the  Devotees  obtain  the  Reputation  of 
great  Sandity,  being  almoft  ador’d  in  their 
Life-time.  And  certainly,  if  the  Favour  of 
Heaven  be  to  be  obtain’d  by  Ads  of  Mortifi¬ 
cation,  thefe  People  have  a  much  better  Pre¬ 
tence  to  it,  than  the  Saints  in  this  part  of  the 
World. 

However,  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole 
Body  of  Faquirs ,  who  are  very  numerous, 
lead  fuch  very  auftere  Lives ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  rove  about  the  Country  in  large  Com¬ 
panies,  to  whom  the  People  are  very  liberal; 
and  as  it  is  exceeding  pleafant  Travelling  in 
this  Country  great  part  of  the  Year,  and 
their  Stages  are  never  beyond  a  moderate 
Walk,  there  cannot  be  a  more  agreeable  Life: 
Food  is  provided  to  their  Hands  in  every  Vil¬ 
lage  they  come  to,  and  they  have  Refped 
paid  them,  equal  to  that  our  Sectaries  give 
to  their  Fanatick  Teachers,  who  refemble  ! 
them  in  almoft  every  thing,  but  their  Pen- 
nances  and  Vows  of  Poverty,  which  how 
zeaioufly  fcever  our  Teachers  recommend  to 
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others,  ’ris  remarkable  they  never  look  upon 
themfelves  under  any  Obligation  to  perform. 

The  Indian  as  well  as  Britijh  Saints,  will  be 
extremely  merry  alfo  among  themfelves,  but 
great  Care  is  taken  that  they  do  not  give 
Offence  to  the  World  by  any  excefs  in  their 
Cups.  Mr.  Ovington  relates,  that  he  faw  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  of  thefe  Faquirs ,  rejoicing 
in  a  Grove  of  fhady  Trees  at  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  that  was  provided  for  them  by  a  certain 
great  Man,  and  obferving  that  they  drank 
Bang  Beep’d  in  Water  pretty  freely,  which 
is  a  very  intoxicating  Liquor,  he  enquir’d  if 
thefe  Meetings  did  not  end  fometimes  in 
Frolicks  and  Madnefs  ,*  to  which  it  was  an- 
fwer’d,  they  always  took  Care  to  preferve 
iPeace  and  Order,  and  for  that  end,  chofe 
out  a  certain  Number  amongthemfelves  who 
did  not  drink  at  all,  to  be  Cenfors  of  the  reft, 
and  to  interpofe  in  any  Difputes  which 
jmight  happen,  and  reftrain  all  exorbitant 
Mirth  and  exceflive  Drinking. 

!  I  come  now  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Per  feet; 
other  fort  of  Idolaters  in  India,  call’d  Perfees 
or  Gaures ,  Worfhippers  of  Fire,  who  trans¬ 
planted  themfelves  hither  from  Perfla ,  when 
.rhe  Mahometans  made  a  Conqueft  of  thac 
Country.  Thefe  alfo  acknowledge  one  fu- 
[preme  God,  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  but 
shey  have  aTradition  which  is  equally  believ’d, 
namely,  that  their  great  Law-giver,  whom  » 
-they  call  Zertoofi ,  was  caught  up  into  Heaven, 
fvhere  Fire  was  deliver’d  him  which  he 
wrought  down  from  thence,  and  commanded 
nis  Difciples  to  worfliip  it  j  and  accordingly 
nothing  is  a  greater  Crime  amongft  them 
fthan  to  extinguifh  Fire  of  any  kind.  They 
jkeep  Fires  conftamly  burning  in  their  Eggarees 
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or  Temples  in  Lamps  fed  with  Oil,  which 
are  always  attended  by  their  Priefts,  and  as 
they  relate,  have  burnt  without  ever  being 
extinguifh’d  for  many  Generations ;  fome 
Travellers  carry  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  if 
their  Houfes  were  on  Fire,  they  would  fooner 
feed  than  extinguifh  the  Flame,  and  look  up¬ 
on  him  as  a  very  prophane  Perfon,  who 
prefumes  to  put  out  a  Candle.  They 
dedicate  the  firft  Day  of  every  Month  to 
the  Service  of  God,  and  have  publick  Prayers 
on  fome  other  Days.  At  their  folemn  Fefti- 
vals  which  they  hold  in  the  Suburbs  of  Surat , 
it  is  obferv’d  that  every  Man  brings  his  own 
Food  with  him ;  but  upon  thefe  Occafions 
they  eat  in  common,  every  Man  taking 
what  he  likes  beft,  whether  it  be  his  own  or 
his  Neighbours ;  and  fuch  is  their  Charity, 
that  they  take  care  and  provide  for  all  their 
own  Poor,  fo  that  there  is  not  a  Beggar  to 
be  found  amongft  them. 

They  have  as  much  Veneration  for  their 
Cock,  as  the  Banians  have  for  their  Cow, 
but  eat  indifferently  almoft  of  all  other  Ani¬ 
mals  except  Beef  and  Pork,  which,  ’tis  faid, 
they  only  refrain  from  in  Compliance  with 
the  Moors  and  Banians,  endeavouring  to  give 
no  Offence  to  either,  nor  will  they  drink  out 
of  the  fame  Cup,  or  eat  of  the  fame  Difh 
with  a  Stranger. 

Re-  As  to  the  Religion  of  the  Moors ,  it  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Turks,  the  Perfians  a  re 
look’d  upon  as  Hereticks  by  both  :  I  {hall  juft 
mention  the  Heads  of  their  Dodtrine  here, 
but  referve  a  further  Account  of  their  Reli¬ 
gion  till  I  come  to  treat  of  Perfia  and  Turky , 
where  Mahomatifm  is  more  generally  pro- 
feffed. 
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They  teach  that  all  Men  ought  to  believe 
that  their  is  one  only  great  God,  and  Maho¬ 
met  his  Prophet  j  they  hold  alfo,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  is  the  Friend  of  God,  Mofes  the  MefTen- 
ger  of  God,  and  Chrift  the  Breach  of  God. 
II.  That  every  Man  ought  to  marry  to  en- 
creafethe  Number  of  Believers.  III.  All 
Men  ought  to  be  charitable  to  the  Poor. 
IV.  To  pray  five  times  a  Day.  V.  To  keep 
their  Ramez>an3  or  one  Month’s  Faft,  Yearly, 
when  they  faft  religioufly  all  the  Day,  but 
regale  themfelves  in  the  Night.  VI.  To  be 
obedient  to  their  Parents.  VII.  To  do  no 
Murder.  VIII.  To  do  to  others  as  they 
wou’d  be  done  by.  And  laftly,  to  abftain 
from  Wine  and  Swine’s  Flefh.  And  Friday 
they  folemnize  as  their  Sabbath.  They  com¬ 
pel  none  to  alter  their  Religion  in  India3  nor 
do  they  feem  to  have  any  great  Opinion  of 
thofe  who  become  their  Profelytes  $  and  as 
the  Indian  Idolaters  have  their  Faquirs  and 
Devotees ,  fo  have  the  Moors  in  great  Numbers, 
fometimes  call’d  Faquirs  alfo,  and  at  others 
Dervifes. 

Thefe  Faquirs ,  like  the  others,  fome  of 
them  condemn  themfelves  to  very  affliding 
Penances,  and  make  Vows  of  Poverty, 
which  it  feems  are  not  always  obferv’d ;  for 
Aurengz.ebe,  who  once  pretended  to  be  one  of 
their  Number,  being  confcious  what  was 
conceal’d  under  their  Rags,  poflefs’d  himfelf 
of  an  immenfe  Treafure  by  changing  their 
old  Cloaths  for  new  ones.  Some  relate  that 
thefe  Faquirs  frequently  go  arm’d,  under 
pretence  of  defending  themfelves  from  wild 
Beafts,  butineffed  to  plunder  the  Villages, 
1  for  if  Alms  are  refus’d,  they  will  compel  the 
People  to  give  what  they  demand. 
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Some  of  thefe  Devotees ,  Mr.  Ovington  allures 
us,  go  perfectly  naked,  without  the  leaft  Co¬ 
vering,  in  that  populous  City  of  Surat ,  and 
will  walk  in  the  moftpublick  Places  at  Noon¬ 
day  as  unconcernedly,  as  if  they  had  all  their 
Cloaths  on,  and  the  thing  being  fo  very  ufual, 
People  of  either  Sex  converfe  freely  with 
them  without  blufhing. 

State  of  I  come  now  to  fpeakof  the  State  of  theChri- 

Chriftia-  ftian  Religion  in  the  Eafi- Indies }  and  itfeems 
mty*  generally  agreed,  that  Chriftianity  has  been 
planted  here  ever  fince  the  Apoftles  times ;  but 
however  that  be,  certain  it  is  that  Chriftians 
were  found  here  when  the  Europeans  firft  vifi- 
ted  thefe  Coafts,  who  had  a  Tradition  among 
them,  that  St.  Thomas  was  martyr’d  near  Me- 
liapour  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel3  to  which 
Town  therefore  the  Fortuguefe  afterwards  gave 
the  Name  of  St.  Thomas  •  this  City  Hands 
about  a  League  to  the  Southward  of  Fort  St. 
George ,  and  is  at  this  Day  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

The  Points  wherein  thefe  Indian  Chrifti¬ 
ans  differ’d  with  the  Romijb  Church,  were 
their  Adminiftradng  the  Sacrament  in  both 
Kinds,  but  ufing  inftead  of  Wine  a  Liquor 
made  with  Raifins,  there  being  no  Wine 
made  in  the  Country.  II.  They  did  not  bap¬ 
tize  their  Children  till  they  were  forty  Days 
old,  unlefs  they  were  in  danger  of  Death. 
III.  They  had  no  Images  in  their  Churches 
but  the  Crofs.  IY.  They  allow’d  their 
Priefts  to  marry  once.  V.  They  ufed  no 
extreme  Undtion.  And  Sixth,  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Pope’s  Jurifdi&ion.  But  to 
the  laft,  and  fome  of  the  others,  the  Romijh 
Miffioners  have  brought  them  over,  and  they 
go  to  the  fame  Church  the  Fortuguefe  do  at 
M«drafs-3  but,  as  I  remember,  not  at  the  fame 
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time.  One  thing  however  is  obfervable, 
that  notwithftanding  thefe  Chriftians  of  St. 
Thomas  come  to  Church  within  the  Walls  of 
Madrafs,  and  feem  to  agree  with  us  in  fo  ma¬ 
ny  confiderabie  Points,  our  Proteftant  Di¬ 
vines,  who  are  Chaplains  to  the  English  there, 
do  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
Church  of  England ,  or  indeed  to  make  Pro- 
felytes  of  any  kind  whatever  :  Indeed  there 
muft  be  the  Fatigue  of  learning  Languages, 
and  a  feverer  Difcipline  fubmitted  to,  than 
thofe  Reverend  Gentlemen  are  ufed  to,  if 
they  wou’d  do  any  confiderabie  Good  a- 
mongft  them,  as  the  R.omiJh  Clergy  have  ex¬ 
perienc’d,  nor  have  the  Miflioners  themfelves 
been  able  to  make  any  Converts,  except 
among  the  Parian,  the  meaneft  of  the  People, 
for  the  other  Cafts  abhor  all  Chriftians  as  a 
polluted  Race,  who  eat  every  thing  and  con¬ 
vene  promifcuoufly  with  all  kinds  of  People 
without  Diftindion.  ’Tis  true,  amongft  this 
fort  of  People,  and  the  mix’d  Breed  upon  the 
Coaft,  and  even  in  Agra  and  Delly  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Country,  there  are  abundance 
of  Chriftians  to  be  found,  who  are  allow’d 
a  free  Exercife  of*  their  Religion.  Aureng- 
zehe  was  the  greateft  Enemy  the  Chriftians 
or  Idolaters  ever  had  in  India ,  but  I  don’t 
find  he  was  often  guilty  of  compelling  either 
to  change  their  Religion,  tho’  fome  Inftances 
I  think  there  are  of  that  kind. 
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Treats  of  the  Marriages  of  the  Indians,  and  of 
their  Children. 

TH  E  Marriages  of  the  Jentoes  or  Indian 
Idolaters,  very  little  deferve  that  Name, 
for  the  Confent  of  the  Parties,  which  only 
can  conflitute  a  Marriage,  as  we  apprehend, 
is  never  demanded  j  their  Fathers  drive  the 
Bargain  before  the  young  People  come  to 
the  Ufe  of  their  Realon,  nor  does  either  the 
Boy  or  the  Girl  when  they  come  of  Age, 
ever  imagine  they  have  a  Negative  in  the 
Matter,  but  look  upon  themfelves  as  much 
obliged  to  obey  their  Parents  in  this  Particu¬ 
lar,  as  in  any  other  Command ;  but  then  the 
Man  has  this  Remedy,  that  if  he  does  not 
like  the  Girl  his  Father  has  provided  him, 
he  may  take  another,  and  have  as  many  Con¬ 
cubines  as  he  pleafes :  But  hard  is  the  Wo- 
man’s  Lot  in  this  Cafe,  who  cannot  obtain 
a  Divorce  for  any  Caufe  whatever ;  nay,  if 
fhe  murmur  at  her  Huslfand’s  Conduct,  he 
may  reduce  her  to  the  Condition  of  a  Slave, 
and  fet  her  to  work  with  ’em.  As  for  the 
Power  of  Life  and  Death  over  her,  that  is 
not  very  Material  in  this  Cafe,  becaufe 
thefe  People,  many  of  them,  wou’d  not  de¬ 
prive  the  meaneft  Animal  of  Life  if  it  was 
in  their  Power,  much  lefs  the  Quondam  Part-  , 
ner  of  their  Bed  ,*  nor  need  the  Woman  be 
apprehenfive  of  fuffering  any  other  cruel 
Ufage  from  a  Bramin  or  Banian  Husband,  . 
but  feeing  him  kifs  another  Woman  before  i. 
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her  Face  :  And  this  the  good  natur’d  Banian 
feerns  to  do  with  fome  Reludtancy  where 
he  happens  to  have  two  Wives,,  according  to 
the  Relation  Mr.  Ovington  gives  us  of  this 
Matter.  He  fays,  a  merry  Banian  ufed  often 
to  complain  of  the  Folly  of  taking  two  Wives, 
becaufe  they  diftra&ed  him  with  their  per¬ 
petual  Jealoufy  of  each  other ;  he  never 
cou’d  enjoy  one  but  the  other  was  in  a  Flame, 
nay,  upon  the  leaft  Sufpicion  of  his  intending 
a  Favour  to  one,  the  other  was  alarm’d  and 
wou’d  break  out  into  the  moft  paffionate  Ex- 
poftulations,  asking  if  he  intended  to  forfake 
her,  and  perhaps,  take  hold  of  his  Cloaths, 
and  partly  by  Force  and  partly  by  the  ten¬ 
dered  Expreflions  fhe  cou’d  frame,  endea¬ 
vour  to  divert  him  from  his  Defign  :  One 
wou’d  urge  that  fhe  was  the  Wife  of  his 
Youth,  with  whom  he  had  long  contra&ed  an 
intimate  Acquaintance,  and  plead  a  Right  to 
him  by  Prefcription  ;  the  other  wou’d  claim 
b  greater  Share  in  his  Favours,  on  account  fhe 
had  enjoyed  fo  little  of  him  yet ;  whereas 
her  Rival  had  had  him  to  her  felf  for  feveral 
[Years:  that  the  Husband, almoft  diftra&ed by 
|their  Importunity,  knows  not  which  way  to 
hirn|;  and  wifhes,  for  his  own  Tranquility, 
Jhe  had  confin’d  himfelf  to  one. 

It  is  faid,  how  truly  I  can’t  determine, 
;:hat  in  fome  Countries  upon  the  Malabar 
Coaft,  a  Woman  is  permitted  to  have  three 
^Husbands,  who  equally  contribute  to  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Ilfue,  but  that  the  Men 
’are  not  allow’d  the  fame  Privilege  :  and  that 
[their  Princes,  whether  of  the  Male  or  Fe- 
nale  Sex,  take  whom  they  pleafe  to  lie  with  j 
■and  that  the  Crown,  as  well  as  private  Eftates, 
goes  to  the  eldeft  Brother,  and  not  to  the 
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Children,  as  in  other  Places.  But  I  mull  con- 
fefs,  I  much  doubt  the  Truth  of  thefe  Rela¬ 
tions,  becaufe  the  Jentoes  who  inhabit  the 
other  Coaft  and  are  of  the  Tame  Religion, 
have  no  fuch  Cuftom.  Another  Circum- 
flance,  which  makes  me  believe  this  Story  to 
be  of  European  Extraction,  is,  that  they  have 
made  it  fo  exactly  parallel  to  what  is  reported 
of  our  antient  Britons ,  namely,  that  when 
one  of  the  Husbands  is  with  the  Wife,  he 
leaves  his  Staff  or  his  Arms  at  the  Door,  and 
the  reft  thereupon  pafs  by.  This  is  reported 
of  the  Nairo’s ,  the  Military  .Men  on  the 
Coaft  of  Malabar ,  who  are  ftiled  their  Gentry 
by  our  Europeans,  and  to  me  they  feem  to  be 
no  other  than  the  Rashoot  Caft  under  another 
Name,  who  look  upon  themfelves  in  like 
Manner  to  be  fuperior  to  every  other  Caft 
but  the  Bramins .  The  Military  Men  in  moft 
parts  of  the  World  are  fo  far  from  being  con¬ 
tented  with  a  third  Share  in  a  Woman,  that 
they  feem  to  look  upon  the  whole  Sex  as  their 
Property  in  whofefoever  Hands  they  find  ’em ; 
let  the  Laws  of  Mahomet  prohibit  Wine,  or 
thofe  of  Chriftianity  a  Community  of  Women 
under  never  fo  fevere  Penalties,  either  the 
Soldiery  don’t  think  themfelves  comprehen¬ 
ded  in  the  refpeCtive  Prohibitions,  or  they 
think  it  would  argue  a  want  of  Courage  to  be 
frighted  with  the  Threats  of  a  diftant  Dam¬ 
nation. 

But  to  return  to  the  Marriages  of  the  Jen - 
toes,  under  which  I  comprehend  all  the  SeCfcs 
or  Cafts  of  Indian  Idolaters,  they  conftantly 
marry  in  their  own  Tribe  or  Caft,  and  they 
have  as  many  feveral  Cafts  as  they  have 
Trades  or  Profeffions ;  a  Merchant  will  not 
match  into  a  Mechanick  Tribe,  or  a  Mecha- 
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nick  into  thofe  of  a  Husbandman  or  Fifher- 
man.  Thefe  have  each  other  in  as  much 
abhorrence  as  they  have  Chriftians,  but 
what  is  ftranger  (till,  a  Mechanick  of  one 
Trade  will  not  match  with  a  Mechanick’s 
Daughter  of  another;  a  Smith  muft  noc 
march  into  the  Carpenters  or  Weavers  Caff, 
or  either  of  them  into  a  Smiths,  and  fo  of 
every  other  Trade  ;  but  their  Princes  feem 
to  be  exempted  from  thefe  Rules,  for  the 
great  Rajas  make  no  Scruple  to  marry  their 
Daughters  to  the  Mogul,  notwithftanding  he 
is  of  a  different  Religion  :  And  how  cautious 
foever  the  Men  feem  to  be  in  polluting  them- 
felves  with  the  Touch  of  a  Chriftian,  there 
are  Jentoe  Women,  and  thofe  too  devoted  to 
the  Service  of  their  Temples  to  fing  and 
dance  before  their  Idols,  who,  one  wou’d 
think,  fhould  be  look’d  upon  as  under  a  facred 
Chara&er,  who  will  yet  proftitute  them- 
felves  to  People  of  any  Nation  or  Perfuafion, 
nor  is  it  efteem’d  a  Crime  in  them  by  the 
Bramins  or  Priefts,  who  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  them  ;  they  are  in  fhort,  as  loofe  a 
Generation  as  our  common  Chorifters. 

As  to  the  Solemnization  of  the  Jentoes 
Weddings,  nothing  can  be  more  publick  or 
fplendid;  you  fee  the  little  Bride  and  Bride- 
<  groom  carry’d  thro’  the  Streets  for  feveral 
|  Nights  fucceffively,  drefs’d  with  the  richeft 
Cloaths  and  Jewels  they  can  procure,  the 
.  Streets  made  as  light  as  Day  by  a  great  Num- 
.berof  Torches,  with  Flags,  Streamers,  and 
,  Wind  Mufick  marching  before  them,  and  a 
( Crowd  of  their  Friends  and  Acquaintance, 
.who  come  to  exprefs  their  Joy  upon  the  hap- 
J  py  Occafion.  But  I  had  almoft  forgot  to 
mention,  that  no  Match  is  refolv’d  on  till 
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the  Aftrologer  or  cunning  Man  is  confulted, 
as  to  the  Expediency  of  it  in  general,  and 
the  fortunate  Hour  in  particular  when  it 
ought  to  be  folemnized  ;  and  when  they  are 
come  to  Maturity,  and  it  is  thought  proper 
for  them  to  cohabit,  the  Aftrologer  alfo  muft 
appoint  the  lucky  Minute  for  Confumma- 
tion.  As  to  the  particular  Ceremonies  ob- 
ferv’d  at  the  Solemnization,  ’tis  faid,  after 
the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  have  finifh’d  their 
pompous  Cavalcade,  they  proceed  to  the 
Houfe  where  the  Wife’s  Father  lives,  where 
being  feated  oppofite  to  each  other  with  a 
Table  becween  them,  they  ftretch  out  their 
Hands  and  join  them  crofs  the  Table,  and 
the  Prieft  covers  both  their  Heads  with  a 
kind  of  Hood  or  Palmerin,  which  remains 
fpread  over  them  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ’till 
he  has  ended  his  Prayers  for  their  Happinefs, 
and  gives  them  the  Nuptial  Benediction  ; 
after  which,  uncovering  their  Heads,  the 
Company  is  fprinkled  with  Rofe  Water  and 
other  Perfumes  out  of  Silver  Cruets,  till 
their  Cloaths  are  wet  and  difcolour’d  with 
the  Saffron  with  which  they  are  mix’d,  and 
thus  they  wear  them  for  a  Week  together,  as 
Our  People  do  Favours,  to  fhew  they  have 
been  at  one  of  thefe  joyful  Meetings.  The 
Evening  concludes  with  a  magnificent  En¬ 
tertainment  fuitable  to  the  Quality  of  the 
married  Couple,  and  fometimes  thefe  Fefti- 
valslaft  feveral  Days. 

The  Women  pay  their  Husbands  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  RefpeCt  in  this  Country,  being  en¬ 
tirely  in  their  Power  to  difpofe  of  them  as 
they  fee  fit,  which  feems  the  more  reafona- 
ble,  in  that  they  never  bring  any  other  For¬ 
tune  than  their  Cloaths,  and  perhaps  two  or 
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three  Female  Slaves  ,•  and  among  thofe  who 
are  wealthy,  ’tis  faid,  the  Father  of  the 
Husband  advances  a  confiderabie  Sum  to  the 
Wife’s  Friends,  fo  that  file  is  in  a  Manner 
purchafed  like  the  reft  of  his  Houfhold  Stuffy 
and  I  believe  never  eats  with  the  Man,  but 
waits  till  he  has  done  ,*  tho’  I  muft  confefs,  I 
have  this  from  the  Relation  of  others,  our 
People  never  being  admitted  to  fee  them  in 
their  Retirements  ^  but  thefe  Women  feem  to 
have  greater  Liberty  in  going  abroad  than 
the  Mahometans ,  at  leaft  the  TradefmenS 
Wives,  and  thofe  of  other  inferior  Cafts, 
who  Morning  and  Evening  conftantly  go 
with  their  Earthen  Pots  to  the  commonWells 
to  fetch  Water  to  wafh  themfeives,  which 
they  do  feveral  times  a  Day  from  Head  to 
Foot :  And  as  they  do  this  in  their  Courts 
and  Yards  belonging  to  their  Houfes,  no 
Man  is  fuffer’d  to  have  a  Window  that  he  can 
look  into  his  Neighbours  Yard,  infomuch, 
that  an  Englijh  Soldier  breaking  out  a  Win¬ 
dow  which  overlook’d  another  Man,  it  oc- 
cafion’d  a  Complaint  to  the  Governor. 

In  lieu  of  our  Chriftnings,  the  Banians  have 
this  Ceremony  on  giving  a  Name  to  their 
Children,  which  is  ufually  about  ten  Days 
after  the  Birth  ;  they  alfemble  ten  or  a  do¬ 
zen  Children,  who  ftanding  in  a  Ring,  hold 
a  Sheet  in  their  Hands,  wherein  the  Bramins 
or  Prieft,  pours  a  Quantity  of  Rice,  upon 
which  he  lays  the  Child  to  be  named  ;  the 
Boys  who  hold  the  Sheet  fhaking  the  Child 
and  the  Rice  together  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour,  when  the  Father’s  Sifter  advances  and 
names  the  Child,  Cuftom  having  given  her 
this  Right ;  but  if  the  Aunt  be  not  prefent, 
then  the  Father  or  the  Mother  name  the 
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Child.  A  Month  or  two  afterwards  (accor¬ 
ding  to  Mr.  Ovington)  it  is  carried  to  the  Pa¬ 
goda  or  Temple  to  he  initiated  in  the  Banian 
Religion,  where  the  Bramin  mixes  fome 
Shavings  of  Sandal  Wood,  Camphire,  Cloves 
and  other  Sweets,  and  puts  them  upon  the 
Child’s  Head,  from  which  time  the  Infant 
commences  a  cotnpleat  Banian.  The  Lyirg- 
in-Woman  is  look’d  upon  fo  impure,  that 
none  muft  touch  her  for  the  firft  ten  Days 
butherNurfe,  and  till  forty  Days  are  paft, 
{he  muft  not  concern  her  felf  in  drefling  Meat 
or  any  other  Houfliold  Affairs.  They  have 
Twinging  Cradles  faftned  to  the  Beam  of 
the  Houfe,  which  go  much  quieter  and 
eafier  than  ours  that  ftand  upon  the  Ground, 
and  I  think  I  have  feen  the  fame  fort  in  Hol¬ 
land  The  Indians  never  bind  or  fw addle  up 
their  Children  as  we  do,  but  let  them  go 
perfedly  naked,  both  Boys  and  Girls,  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  Years  old,  and  ’tis  not  to  be 
imagin’d  how  very  young  they  will  crawl 
about  the  Floor.  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  Parr  of  India ,  who  are  moftof’em 
as  black  Jet,  have  a  reddifh  caft  for  fome 
time  after  they  are  born,  and  turn  quite 
black  as  they  grow  up.  It  has  been  obferv’d 
already  that  there  are  no  crooked  or  misftia- 
pen  People  amongft  them,  but  they  are  in 
general  ftrait  and  well  proportion’d ;  which 
fome  think  proceeds  from  the  leaving  them 
to  thtir  natural  Liberty,  and  not  cramping 
and  fwadling  the  Children  as  we  do  here. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  frequent  rub¬ 
bing  and  waffling  them  in  cold  Water,  cer¬ 
tainly  contributes  to  prevent  their  being 
weak  and  rickety  as  much  as  any  thing. 
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The  Moors ,  or  Mahometan  Indians,  like  Other 
Muffulmen,  are  allow’d  four  Wives,  and 
as  many  Concubines  as  they  can  keep  ,•  but 
they  are  obliged  by  their  Law  not  to  be  too 
partial  of  their  Favours,  but  vifit  their  Wives 
duly  in  their  turns  once  in  fo  many  Days, 
or  the  defrauded  Woman  may  Summon  her 
Husband  before  a  Magiftrate  and  have  Satis¬ 
faction.  The  Magiftrate’s  Licenfe  muft  alfo 
be  obtain’d  for  the  folemnizing  Marriages 
as  well  as  for  obtaining  Divorces,  and  he  is 
Judge  upon  what  Condition  a  Divorce  (hall 
be  had.  The  Moors  of  any  Quality  make 
much  fuch  another  Cavalcade  through  the 
principal  Streets  of  the  Town,  as  the  Jentoes 
do  to  the  Bride’s  Houfe,  where  the  Marriage 
being  celebrated,  he  takes  the  Bride  home 
with  him  in  a  covered  Coach  or  Palanquin, 
that  (he  may  not  be  expos’d  to  the  View  of 
the  People,  and  from  the  time  (he  enters  her 
Husband’s  Doors,  (he  isfcarce  fuffer’d  to  fee 
her  Male  Relations,-  when  fhe  does,  it  muft 
be  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Husband.  As  to 
the  reft  of  the  Ceremonies  us’d  at  a  Maho¬ 
metan  Wedding,  they  will  be  found  hereafter 
in  the  Accounts  of  Perfa  and  Turky. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Treats  of  their  Funerals ,  Mourning ,  &c. 

WH  E  N  a  Perfon  dies,  having  wafhed  Funerals. 

the  Corps  and  drefs’d  it  up  in  fuch 
Cloaths  as  he  ufually  wore  in  his  Life  time, 
they  affemble  their  Friends  and  Relations  and 
carry  it  out  on  a  Bier  a  little  diftance  from 
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the  Town  the  next  Day,'  and  if  he  die  in  the 
Morning,  the  fame  Evening  fometimes,  for 
a  Corps  will  not  keep  long  in  thofe  hot 
Countries.  The  Funeral  Pile  is  ufually  pre¬ 
par’d  near  fome  River  or  Pond,-  at  Surat 
they  have  a  Place  for  this  Purpofe  upon  the 
River  Tapte.  If  they  are  People  of  Fortune, 
they  mix  vaft  Quantities  of  fweet  Wood  with 
the  reft,  and  the  whole  being  reduc’d  to 
Allies,  they  either  throw  them  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  leave  them  where  they  may  be  wafh’d 
away  by  the  River.  If  the  Perfon  dies  where 
Wood  is  not  be  had,  they  heave  the  Corps 
into  fome  River  with  a  Weight  to  fink  it,  as 
the  next  moft  defirable  Burial,  efpecially  if 
it  happen  to  be  the  River  Ganges ,  whofe  Wa¬ 
ters  they  efteem  more  facred  than  any,  tho* 
they  have  the  Tapte  and  fome  others  in  great 
Veneration.  If  they  have  no  Fuel,  or  any 
Opportunity  of  committing  the  Corps  to  the 
Deep,  they  bury  it  j  but  this  they  never 
choofe,  imagining  the  Soul  of  their  departed 
Friend  to  be  in  fome  Uneafinefs  till  his  Body 
is  reduc’d  to  Afhes,  or  otherwife  confum’d  ; 
befides.  Fire  or  Water,  as  they  apprehend, 
purges  it  from  the  Drofs  or  ill  Habits  it  may 
have  contracted.  As  for  young  Children, 
whom  they  look  upon  to  be  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  ’tis  faid,  they  always  bury  them  ,*  but  I 
confefs,  I  never  faw  any  buried,  tho’  I  have 
feveral  burnt. 

As  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Wives  burning  | 
themfelves  with  their  Husbands,  it  feems  to 
be  wholly  difufed  at  prefent,  neither  the  ’ 
Mahometans  or  Europeans  will  fuffer  it  where 
they  have  any  Power,  and  the  reft  of  India 
are  now  made  fo  fenfible  of  the  Barbarity  of 
the  Cuftom,  that  I  never  heard  of  one  In- 
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fiance  of  it  while  I  was  in  lndiay  or  ever 
met  with  the  Man  that  pretended  to  have 
feen  any  thing  of  this  Nature.  How  this 
Cuftom  came  to  be  introduc’d  I  cou’d  never 
meet  with  any  fatisfaftory  Account,  tho’ our 
People  have  fram’d  feveral  for  the  Indians : 
Some  fay,  that  it  was  inftituted  to  terrify  the 
Women  from  poyfoning  their  Husbands,  to 
which  they  were  once  addled;  others, 
that  the  Woman  propos’d  to  enjoy  a  more 
exquifite  and  durable  Happinefs  with  her 
Husband  in  another  Life  than  fhe  had  done 
in  this  ,*  and  there  are  others  that  impute  it 
altogether  to  Prieftcraft;  for  that  the  People 
of  Quality  being  to  be  drefs’d  up  with  Rings 
and  Jewels  to  a  very  great  Value,  and  the 
Bramins  only  having  the  Privilege  of  med- 
ling  with  the  Afhes,  fometimes  poflefs’d 
themfeives  of  great  Wealth  by  this  Means 
But  whatever  the  original  Occafion  of  the 
Innitution  was,  certain  it  is  that  the  Women 
were  taught  to  believe  it  to  be  an  heroick 
Adi,  and  that  they  fhould  be  infinitely  re¬ 
warded  for  the  Paintheyfhould  undergo  in  ano¬ 
ther  State.  Their  Friends  and  Relations,  and 
their  whole  Caft,  ’tis  faid,  contributed  to 
impire  them  with  thefe  Sentiments,  looking 
upon  it,  that  fuch  an  Aftion  reflected  un¬ 
common  Honours  upon  all  that  had  any  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Heroin  y  and  to  induce  her  to 
undergo  this  fiery  Trial,  they  fix’d  a  Mark 
of  Infamy  on  all  that  refus’d  it,  not  fuffering 
them  to  converfe  with  their  Relations  after¬ 
wards,  much  lefs  provided  for  them,  but 
left  them  to  fhift  for  themfeives,*  and  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  Motives,  the  Women 
were  never  very  forward  of  adling  this 
piece  of  Gallantry,  but  all  Arts  of  Perfuafion 
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as  well  as  Threats,  and  fometimes  Force,  was 
ufed  to  deftroy  them  ;  nay,  they  were  of¬ 
ten  intoxicated  with  Bang  or  Opium  that 
they  might  not  reflet  on  that  terrible  Death 
they  were  about  to  undergo.  It  is  currently 
reported  at  Fort  St.  George ,  that  foon  after 
the  Settlement  of  the  Englifh  in  that  Place, 
a  Bramin  Woman  demanded  leave  of  the 
Governor  to  burn  herfelf  with  her  Husband  j 
and  not  being  able  to  diffuade  her  from  her 
Refolution,  and  ftrongly  folicited  by  the 
whole  Caft,  that  he  wou’d  grant  them  this 
their  antient  Privilege,  he  at  length  con- 
fented  to  it,  ’tis  faid  ,•  accordingly  great  Pre¬ 
parations  were  made,  and  the  Woman  drefs’d 
to  the  beft  Advantage,  as  if  (he  were  going 
to  her  Wedding,  the  Mufick  play’d,  her 
Friends  rejoic’d,  and  the  People  (houted  as 
on  fome  glorious  Occafion,*  but  the  Woman 
when  (he  (aw  the  Funeral  Pile  prepar’d,  and 
the  Fire  about  to  be  kindled,  begun  to  re¬ 
pent  herfelf,  and  wou’d  fain  have  withdrawn, 
but  was  hurried  on  to  the  Pit  where  the  Fire 
was  made,  and  there  knock’d  on  the  Head  and 
murder’d  by  the  Bramins  to  prevent  her  E- 
fcape,  and  afterwards  burnt  with  her  Hus¬ 
band’s  Corps.  Whether  this  be  flridlly  true 
in  every  Gircumftance,  I  won’t  anfwer  for, 
but  that  there  have  been  Inftances  of  this 
kind,  I  think  is  not  to  be  doubted  from  the 
many  Relations  we  have  had  of  this  Nature, 
and  the  general  Abhorrence  that  both  the 
A/oorijh  and  European  Governors  exprefs  againft 
the  Practice.  As  to  the  Infamy  of  remain¬ 
ing  a  Widow,  l  believe  chat  is  pretty  much 
worn  off,  and  if  thev  are  not  GfFer’d  to  mar¬ 
ry  in  their  own  Tribes,  ’tis  faid  they  will 
turn  Mahometans  or  Chadians  for  a  fecond 
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band ;  and  fometimes  they  will  lift  them- 
felves  among  the  dancing  Girls  that  they 
may  enjoy  a  full  Liberty  ;  and  it  feems 
very  fevere  upon  thofe  Women  who  have 
been  contra<fted  in  their  Infancy  and  never 
cohabited  with  their  Husbands  perhaps, that 
they  fhould  be  prohibited  taking  others. 

But  this  Cuftom  of  burning  a  Living  Wife 
with  a  Dead  Husband  was  never  pradis’d,  as 
I  underftand,  but  when  there  were  no  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  for  if  there  were  Children  they  were  al¬ 
ways  left  to  the  Mothers  Care  to  bring  up: 
So  that  when  this  Cuftom  was  moft  prevalent, 
thefe  Inftances  were  not  very  common* 
the  Woman  had  an  equal  Chance  with  her 
Husband  to  die  in  a  natural  way  before  him, 
and  it  was  ten  to  one  but  fhe  had  Chil¬ 
dren,  for  their  Women  are  very  prolifick, 
and  where  fo  much  depended  upon  it,  we 
may  be  pretty  well  affur’d  it  was  not  the 
Woman’s  Fault  if  fhe  did  not  breed. 

As  to  their  Mourning,  the  Women  who 
mourn  for  their  Husbands,  fhave  their 
Heads,  negled  their  Drefs,  and  feem  to 
abandon  themfelves  to  Grief;  but  the  Men 
never  cut  their  Hair  on  thefe  Occafions, 
unlefs  it  be  upon  the  Death  of  fome  of  their 
Rajas  or  Princes,  or  on  the  Death  of  a 
Father.  All  the  Mourning  I  obferv’d  among 
the  Men  for  their  other  Relations  was  the 
rending  their  Cloaths,  or  rather  putting  on 
3n  old  torn  Veft,  and  ufing  a  negligent 
Garb  for  fome  Time :  They  alfo  vifit  thofe 
Places  where  the  Body  was  burnt,  carrying 
Coco-Nuts,  Rice  and  other  Food  thither 
at  certain  times,  which  is  devour’d  by  Beafts 
or  Birds  as  foon  as  they  are  gone,  tho’  they 
are  probably  intended  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
E  e  Deceafed ; 
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Deceafed  j  and  formerly,  ’tis  faid,  the  Indians 
buried  confiderable  Sums  of  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  with  the  Bones  which  remain’d  uncon- 
fum’d,  till  the  prophane  Europeans  cur’d 
them  of  this  Expenfe,  by  digging  up  the 
Treafure  and  converting  it  to  their  own 
Ufe.  The  Jentoes  have  no  magnificent 
Tombs  where  they  repofite  the  Bones  of 
their  Friends  as  the  Moors  have,*  the  Places 
where  they  are  laid  have  very  little  to  di- 
ftinguifti  them.  I  have  obferv’d  already, 
that  the  Country  being  fo  exceffive  hot,  a 
Corps  is  never  kept  long,  even  the  Englijb 
bury  their  Dead  within  24  Hours,  and  fome- 
times  in  lei s  than  12  Hours  after  the  Breath 
is  out  of  their  Bodies,*  but  Mr  Ovington  tells 
us  they  are  fo  much  in  hafte  at  Surate ,  that 
they  are  frequently  carried  to  the  Funeral 
Pile  before  they  are  actually  dead,  and  gives 
us  an  Inftance  of  a  Banian  who  was  Broker 
to  the  English 3  whom  they  were  thus  hurry¬ 
ing  away,  but  the  Englijh  Surgeon  coming 
by  and  obferving  fome  Life  in  him,  per- 
fuaded  the  People  to  carry  him  back  to  his 
Houfe,  and  the  Man  afterwards  recovered. 

The  Moors  or  Indian  Mahometans,  do  not 
burn  but  bury  their  Dead,  the  Corps  be¬ 
ing  decently  drefs’d,  is  carried  to  the  Bury¬ 
ing  Place  upon  a  Bier,  without  a  Coffin,  at¬ 
tended  by  their  Friends  and  Relations,  and 
is  plac’d  in  an  arch’d  Vault,  fo  high  that 
one  may  fit  upright  in  it,*  their  Graves  lye 
North  and  South  as  ours  are  Eaft  and  Weft  ; 
their  Relations  are  ufually  at  great  Ex- 
pences  on  thefe  Occafions,  holding  a  Fe- 
ftival  for  feveral  Days,  and  they  annually 
refort  to  the  Tomb  and  obferve  a  Feftival 
in  Honour  of  their  deceafed  Friend.  The 
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Mahometans  are  in  nothing  more  extrava¬ 
gant,  as  has  been  obferved,  than  in  Beau¬ 
tifying  and  Adorning  their  Burying  Places. 

The  great  Men  build  large  Palaces,  and 
enclofe  whole  Fields,  which  they  convert 
into  fine  Gardens  for  this  Purpofe.  Whether 
they  imagine  departed  Spirits  remain  near 
the  Bodies  they  once  refided  in,  and  take 
Pleafure  in  fine  Walks  and  magnificent  Build¬ 
ings,  or  whether  it  be  purely  in  Honour  of 
the  Deceafed,  is  uncertain ;  but  rhe  Vul¬ 
gar  in  all  Countries  feem  to  entertain  an 
Opinion,  that  the  Soul  frequents  thofe  Places 
where  their  Bodies  are  repofited,  and  ex- 
ped  to  meet  with  Spedres  and  Appariti¬ 
ons  whenever  they  happen  to  be  in  fuch 
Places  alone  and  in  the  Night;  this  is  what  our 
Nurfes  inftill  into  us  in  this  Part  of  the  World  ; 
and  it  is  fome  Time  before  we  can  diveft 
our  felves  of  the  Horror  a  Burying  Piace 
or  Charnel  Houfe  creates.  But  it  is  obferva- 
ble  both  of  the  Pagans  and  Mahometans ,  that 
they  never  make  Burying  Places  of  their 
Temples;  this  Pradice  was  firft  introduc’d 
among  Chriftians,  the  Learned  tell  us,  on  the 
building  Churches  over  the  Graves  of  the 
primitive  Martyrs,  in  whofe  Bones  there 
was  fuppos’d  to  be  fo  great  Sandity,  that 
every  Body  was  ambitious  of  lying  near 
them,  in  hopes,  I  prefume,  of  fharing  in 
their  Merits,  and  confequently  in  their  Hap- 
pinefs  in  the  next  State. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Arracan, 
Brama,  Tipra,  Acham,  and  Boutan. 

HESE  Countries,  except  the  Sea- 
Coaft  of  Pegu  and  Arracan,  which 
lie  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ,  are  very  little  known  ; 
and  upon  that  account,  the  Wri¬ 
ters  who  pretend  to  give  a  Defcription  of 
them,  for  want  of  other  Matter,  fluff  their 
Books  with  abundance  of  monftrous  and  in¬ 
credible  Relations,  fuch  as  *tis  impoflible 
they  can  believe  themfelves,  and  which  one 
would  think  could  gain  no  Credit  even  with 
the  weakeft  of  their  Readers :  But  were  it 
not  much  better  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
Hill  many  Parts  of  the  World  that  we  are 
unacquainted  with,  than  by  repeating  fuch 
abfur’d  and  ridiculous  Stories,  render  the  reft 
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of  our  Relations  fufpe&ed.  Mountebanks 
and  Quacks  of  every  Tribe,  ’tis  true,  gain 
the  Applaufe  of  the  Vulgar,  and  frequently 
their  Money  too,  by  pretending  nothing  can 
baffle  their  Skill,  or  remain  conceal’d  from 
their  univerfal  Knowlege  ;  and  perhaps  no¬ 
thing  is  more  taking  with  fome  Readers, 
than  thofe  Fables  and  pretty  Incidents  in¬ 
vented  by  Writers  purely  to  amufe.  Our 
French  Authors  feem  fo  much  convinced  of 
this,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  of  them,  how 
capable  foever  of  deferibing  a  Country  juftiy 
from  their  own  Knowledge,  but  fill  one 
third  of  the  Work  with  Flights  of  their  own 
Invention. 

But  to  fhow  that  I  do  not  charge  our 
Writers  with  this  Pra&ice  without  any  Foun¬ 
dation,  I  (hall  give  fome  Inftances  of  their 
Attempts  to  impofe  upon  us  in  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  very  Countries  I  am  about  to 
treat  of. 

They  tell  us  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bou- 
tan ,  they  preferve  the  Excrements  of  their 
Prince,  and  having  dry’d  and  powder’d  them, 
they  are  purchas’d  by  the  Grandees  at  a  very 
great  Rate,  and  ftrew’d  upon  their  Meat  at 
Feftivals.  Atlas  Geogr.  Vol.  3.  p.  4.  In  a- 
nother  Place  we  read  of  the  King  of  P<?- 
gus  bringing  fifteen  Flundred  Thoufand 
Men  into  the  Field,  whofe  Country  is  not 
fo  large  as  the  Britijh  Dominions.  And  in  a 
third,  of  the  little  King  of  Arracans  employ¬ 
ing  Forty  Thoufand  Elephants  and  Three 
Hundred  Thoufand  Men  in  one  Siege,  when 
the  Great  Mogul  his  next  Neighbour,  and 
the  moft  powerful  Prince  in  the  Eaft,  fcarce 
ever  has  a  Thoufand  Elephants  or  more  than 
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iooooo  Men  in  his  Army  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
great  Queftion  if  all  the  Princes  in  India  are 
Mafters  of  Forty  Thoufand  Elephants. 
Thefe  Gentlemen  never  confider  the  Im- 
poffibility  of  fubfifting  Forty  Thoufand  Ele¬ 
phants  in  one  Place,  or  of  maintaining  a 
Million  and  half  of  Men  in  one  Army,  by 
a  petty  Prince  whofe  Subje&s  have  very 
little  Trade;  and  as  for  the  killing  two  or 
three  Hundred  Thoufand  Men  in  a  Battle, 
this  is  a  Trifle  with  them.  They  tell  us  alfo, 
that  one  of  thefe  Kingdoms  contains  700 
Provinces,  when  none  of  them  can  be  700 
Miles  from  North  to  South. 

There  is  another  Story  in  the  Atlas  3  Vol. 
3.  p.  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Arracany 
who  being  told  that  he  fhould  not  long  fur- 
vive  his  Coronation,  and  confulting  with 
a  Mahometan  how  to  avert  the  Prediction, 
he  was  advis’d  to  make  a  Compofition  of 
Six  Thoufand  of  the  Hearts  of  his  Subjects, 
Four  Thoufand  Hearts  of  white  Crows,  and 
Two  Thoufand  Hearts  of  white  Doves, 
which  is  a  pretty  handfom  Dofe  if  he  was 
to  take  them  all  by  Way  of  Phyfick.  That 
this  King  alfo  built  a  Palace,  and  laid  the 
Foundation  of  it  upon  Women  with  Child, 
and  in  thefe  Frolicks  deftroy’d  Eighteen 
Thoufand  Perfons.  I  don’t  charge  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Atlas  with  inventing  thefe  Stories, 
but  tranfcribing  them  from  weak  and  igno¬ 
rant  Authors  as  eftablifh’d  Truths,  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  Remark  or  Doubt  of  the  Improbabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Things  he  relates. 

Extent  of  But  to  proceed  to  the  Defcription  of  thefe 
Ava.  «nd  Countries,  I  fhall  under  the  Name  of  the 
Pegu‘  Kingdom  of  A  VA3  include  Pegu ,  Arraca»t 
Brama  and  Tipra ;  for  the  King  of  Ava  is  faid 

to 
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to  have  reduc’d  all  the  reft  under  his  Power  : 

And  ’tis  to  no  Purpofe  to  treat  of  them  fepa- 
rately  upon  other  Accounts,  Namely,  becaufe 
none  of  our  Geographers  have  yet  pretended 
to  fix  the  Limits  of  the  refpedtive  Countries ; 
and  becaufe  the  Manners,  Cuftoms  and  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  feveral  People,  feem  to  be  very 
'  much  the  fame,  by  what  we  can  learn  from 
'  our  Merchants  who  vifit  the  Coafts. 

1  This  Kingdom  or  Empire  of  Ava  there¬ 
fore,  including  the  Countries  abovefaid,  is 
:  bounded  by  Afem  or  Acham  towards  the  North, 
c  China,  and  Siam  towards  the  Eaft,  and  the 
c  Country  and  Bay  of  Bengal  towards  the  Weft 
( and  South  ;  and  extends,according  to  the  belt 
■  Maps  we  have  of  thofe  Countries,  from  the 
'Latitude  of  1 6  to  27  N.  fo  that  the  whole 
Length  from  North  to  South,  may  be  rec- 
^  kon’d  between  Six  and  feven  Hundred  Miles, 

1  and  the  Breadth  about  half  as  much  ,•  which 
‘(hews  how  ridiculous  it  is  in  our  Writers  of 
'  Voyages  to  make  one  Province,  and  that  not 
5  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Country  I  have  included 
‘  under  the  Name  of  Ava,  able  to  bring  a 
J  Million  and  half  of  Men,  and  Forty  Thou- 
!  fand  Elephants  into  the  Field  at  a  time,  which 
'  would  make  them  an  over-match  for  China , 
i  or  the  Mogul  their  Neighbour,  and  indeed 
’for  all  the  Princes  of  the  knownWorld,  ifthefe 
J  Relations  were  to  be  credited. 

I  The  principal  Rivers  in  this  Country,  are  Rivers 
( the  Arracan,  the  Capoumo ,  the  Menamy  the 

]  Ava,  and  that  of  Pegu,  which  running 
J  from  North  to  South  almoft  the  whole  Length 
;  of  the  Country,  and  overflowing  their  Banks 
annually,  render  it  no  lefs  fruitful  than  Bengal 

II  and  Siam ,  which  lie  on  each  Side  of  them  5 
and  the  Lake  of  Qhmay,  is  plac’d  in  our 

Maps 
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Maps  at  the  North-Eaft  Part  of  this 
Country. 

The  chief  Towns  are  Tipra ,  Ava ,  Arracan , 
Lattora ,  Prom ,  Mero,  Pegu  and  Syriam ;  fome 
alfo  reckon  Martaban  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Pegu,  but  having  already  laid  it  down  in  Si¬ 
am  I  (hall  not  meddle  with  the  Situation  of 
it  here.  Tipra  is  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom 
or  Province  of  the  fame  Name,  and  lies  in 
the  Latitude  of  24  N.  or  thereabouts.  Arra¬ 
can  (lands  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  of 
the  fame  Name,  which  a  little  lower  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ,  it  lies  in  21  Degrees  of 
N.  Lat.  Ava  lies  to  the  Edward  of  Arracan 
upon  a  River  of  the  fame  Name,  which  3 
little  lower  falls  into  the  Menam  ;  and  Lattora 
Bands  between  Ava  and  Arracan  upon  the 
River  Caipoumo.  Prom  (lands  on  the  Eaft 
Side  of  the  River  Menam  in  the  Latitude  of 
19  Degrees,  and  Mero  to  the  Southward  of 
it  on  the  fame  River,  Lat.  17.  N.  Syriam 
lies  on  the  Wed  Side  of  the  River  Menamt 
near  the  Mouth  of  it,  almod  over  againd 
Martaban.  Pegu  Bands  about  80  Miles  up  the 
River  of  the  fame  Name,  in  the  Latitude  of 
17  Degrees  fome  odd  Minutes,  it  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  City,  which  together, 
make  the  Town  almod  fquare  ,•  It  is  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  Wall  and  Moat,  and  has  on  every 
Side  Five  Gates ;  the  Court  and  People  of 
Condition  take  up  that  Part  which  is  call’d 
the  new  City,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
other  by  a  Wall  and  Ditch,  the  Streets  are 
(Irak,  and  wide  enough  for  fifteen  Men  to 
ride  a  Bread ;  and  they  have  Trees  planted 
before  their  Houfes  for  Shade,  as  in  many 
other  Indian  Towns.  In  the  middle  of  the 
New  City  Bands  the  Palace,  which  is  for¬ 
tified 
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tined  with  Walls  and  Towers  like  a  Cartle. 
Travellers  tell  us  ir  is  very  magnificent,  but 
give  ro  particular  Defcripcion  of  it.  Our 
Merchants  know  the  whole  Country  better 
by  the  NameofPegw  than  any  other. 

The  Monfons,  Winds  and  Seafons,  are  theMonfor.s 
fame  here  as  they  are  in  upper  Siam,  to  which 
it  is  contiguous,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der  to  the  firft  Volume  of  this  Work,  which 
treats  of  Siam :  They  build  their  Houfes  aifo 
on  Ports  by  the  River  Sides,  like  the  Sia- 
tnefe,  of  which  I  have  already  given  a  Mo¬ 
del.  And  as  to  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  Manr’r-s 
!  this  People,  their  Courage  and  Manner  ofJC; 
i  making  War,  their  Habits,  Food,  Enter-  ms* 
tainments  and  Ceremonies,  their  Husban¬ 
dry,  Produce  of  the  Soil,  Learning,  Re¬ 
ligion,  &C.  from  all  that  I  can  collect,  there 
is  not  any  material  Difference  between  them 
1  and  the  Siamefe.  What  our  Sailors  mort 
i  take  Notice  of,  is  the  Complaifance  of  their 
,  Women,  who  will  comrabt  with  them  for  as 
j  long  or  as  fhort  a  Time  as  they  pleafe,  and 
!  behave  themfelves  in  all  Refpe<rts  like  good 
1  Wives  while  their  temporary  Husbands  re- 
!  main  in  the  Country  :  Nor  do  their  Friends 
look  upon  this  Kind  of  Commerce  as  any  Dif- 

•  grace,  but  receive  them  kindly  when  they  re  - 
’  turn  to  them  again.  The  Englifh  from  Fort 
;  St.  George  drive  a  profitable  Trade  with  Pegu 
■  and  Arracan ,  from  whence  they  import  Ru- 
!  bies,  Saphirs,  Amethifts,  and  other  precious 
:  Scones:  Skins  and  Furrs  alfo  are  another  very 
(  confiderable  Branch  of  this  Trade. 

f  As  to  the  Kingdom  of  Acbam ,  it  is  bounded  AS 
i  by  Boutan  towards  the  North,  by  China  ro 
wards  the  Eaft,  the  Kingdom  of  A<va  on  the 
South,  and  Vatan  towards  the  Wert.  Boutan 

•  F  f  has 
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has  Tartary  on  the  North,  China  on  the  Eaft, 
A  chain  on  the  South,  and  great  Tibet  and  pare 
of  the  Mogul’s  Dominions  on  the  Weft  ;  but 
how  far  Bout  an  extends  to  the  North,  or  what 
the  breadth  of  thefe  Countries  may  be,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  what  the  Diftance 
is  between  the  Mogul’s  Dominions  and  Chinas 
I  don't  find  we  have  any  Account ;  but  as 
near  as  I  can  compute,  it  muff  be  about  three 
or  four  hundred  Miles.  The  Woods  and 
Mountains,  it  feems,  render  this  Country  im¬ 
palpable,  from  whence  we  may  conclude  they 
are  but  thinly  inhabited ;  for  wherever  the 
Inhabitants  multiply,  their  fit  ft  Bufinefs  is 
to  clear  the  Ground  and  make  it  fit  for  Til¬ 
lage.  I  proceed  now  to  give  an  Account  of 
the  Ifland  of  Ceylon}  which  is  feparated  from 
the  Southern  part  of  che  hither  Peninfula  of 
India  by  a  Channel  about  five  and  forty 
Miles  over. 

CHAP.  II. 

Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Ifland 
of  Ceylone,  of  the  refpeblive  Provinces  it  is 
divided  intos  of  its  Rivers  and  Springs ,  Winds , 
Monfons  and  Harbours. 

THIS  Ifland  is  fituate  between  the  fixth 
and  tenth  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
and  between  the  fevency  ninth  and  eighty  fe- 
cond  Degrees  of  Longitude,  reckoning  from 
the  Meridian  of  London  ;  being  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Miles  in  length  from  North 
to  South,  and  near  two  hundred  in  breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  Dutch  obferve,  that 
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it  is  in  Shape,  like  a  Weftphalia  Ham,  which 
it  pretty  much  refembies.  It  lies  South- 
Eaft  from  the  hither  Peninfula  of  India  about 
fire  and  forty  Miles,  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
Acquifitions  the  Dutch  have  in  India ,  being 
the  only  Country  in  the  World  which 
produces  the  true  Cinamon  in  any  Quantity. 

Thefe  Plantations  are  wholly  in  the  Power  of 
the  Dutch,  the  poor  King  being  driven  up 
into  the  Mountains,  and  fufFer’d  to  enter¬ 
tain  no  Commerce  or  Correfpondence  with 
the  reft  of  the  World,  and  Tome  fay,  they 
have  lately  made  him  a  Prifoner. 

The  Intend  Provinces  which  were  lately  Inland 
under  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  King,  accord-  ^ers°^^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Knox ,  are  the  Province  of  Noure -  ^owns. 
calava ,  which  lies  towards  the  North  Part  of 
the  Ifland,  and  contains  five  lefler  Diftridts ; 
Hotcourly ,  which  lies  to  the  Weft-ward,  and 
contains  feven  Subdivifions,  which  he  ftiles 
Counties  ^  to  the  Eaft-ward  of  Hotcourly  lies 
the  Province  of  Mautaly ,  containing  three 
lefler  Diftridts ;  further  Eaft-ward  lie  Tam- 
macjuodi  Bintana3  Vtllas ,  and  Panao,  diftindt 
Jurifdidfcions ;  and  to  the  South-ward  of  thefe 
the  Province  of  Ouvah ,  which  contains  three 
Diftridts ;  to  the  Weftward  of  0uvah3  lie  the 
Diftridts  of  Wallaponahoy ,  Goddaponahoy ,  Ponci - 
pot3  Hevoyhattay3  Cottemul3  Horfepot 3  Yattanvar3 
and  Tunponahoy ;  further  Weft  lie  0ud'pollat3 
Dolujhang ,  and  Hotteracourly ,  in  which  four 
lefler  Diftridts  are  contain’d  ;  the  Province  of 
Tuncourly  lies  the  moft  Weft  of  any  of  them. 

Thefe  Provinces,  except  the  fix  following, 

i  •viz,.  Nourecalva ,  Hatcourly3  Tamanquod,  Vellas , 
and  Hottercourly ,  lie  upon  fruitful  Hills  well 
water’d  with  Springs,  and  go  under  the 
general  Name  of  Conde  Uda3  which  fignifies 
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the  Tops  of  the  Mountains,-  and  the  King  is 
commonly  ftil’d,  King  of  Conde  Uda.  In  this 
Inland  Country  are  reckon’d  five  Capital  Ci¬ 
ties,  viz,.  Firft,  Candy,  by  whichTitle  the  King 
is  alfo  frequently  call'd ;  this  was  the  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Residence  of  mod 
of  their  Kings,  till  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  being  too  much  expos’d  to  the 
Attacks  of  Foreigners,  the  Royal  Seat  was 
remov’d  to.  II.  Ndlembyneur ,  which  lies  to 
the  Southward  of  it,  in  the  Province  of  Ou- 
dipollat :  Candy  lies  pretty  near  the  Middle  of 
the  Ifland,  in  the  Province  of  Tattanour.  III. 
Allontneur,  which  lies  on  the  North-Eaft  of 
Candy ,  and  is  divided  into  two  Parts  by  the 
River  Mav'elagqnga.  IV.  Badoula ,  fleuate  be¬ 
tween  three  and  fourfccre  Miles  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  Candy .  V.  Digligyneur ,  fltuate  be¬ 
tween  Candy  and  Badoula  in  the  Province  of 
Ouvab. 

jRarbours  The  C'oaft,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  is  gene- 
;  rally  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Dutch,  of 

which  the  chief  Towns  are,  Firft,  Columbo , 
which  lies  on  the  South-Weft  Part  of  the 
Ifland  ,*  this  was  formerly  the  Capital  of  all 
the  Vortuguefe  Settlements  upon  the  Ifland,  as 
it  is  now  of  the  Dutch,  and  lies  in  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  feven  Degrees,  It  was  about  the 
Year  19  20.  that  the  Portuguefe  fortified  this 
and  feveral  other  Places  on  the  Coaftof  Cey- 
lone ,  and  proceeded  to  difpute  the  Sovereign¬ 
ty  with  the  King  of  Candy ,  who  was  at  Wars 
with  them  for  feveral  Years,  till  the  Dutch 
offering  their  Affiftance  againft  them,  the 
King  accepted  it,  and  having  taken  Columbo 
in  the  Year  1 6f6,  the  Dutch  rook  PoiTeffiort 
of  it,  as  they  did  of  ail  the  other  Towns  up¬ 
on  the  Coaft:  about  the  fame  time,  and  great 
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part  of  the  Country  with  it,  at  leaft  all  the 
Cinamon  Plantations.  The  Vortuguefe  indeed 
wou’d  not  fuffer  the  King  of  Ceylone  to  trade 
with  any  other  Nation  but  their  own;  but 
the  Dutch  carried  it  fo  far,  as  to  deprive  that 
King,  their  good  Ally,  of  the  very  Cinamon 
it  Cel f,  which  fo  provok’d  him,  that  from  the 
taking  of  Columbo ,  he  became  their  mortal 
Enemy,  and  wou’d  not  fo  much  as  receive  an 
Ambaflador  from  them  for  feveral  Years. 

Negumbo ,  another  Fort  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Portuguefe,  ftands  about  eight 
Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Columbo ,  and 
has  been  in  the  Polfeflion  of  the  Dutch  ever 
fince  the  Year  1644.  Twenty  Miles  to  the 
Northward  of  Negumbo  ftands  the  Town  Chi- 
laot  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Harbours  in 
the  I fland;  and  fixteen  Miles  further  North, 
is  the  Ifland  of  Calpetyn3  about  thirty  Miles 
in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The  Ifland 
of  Manar  lies  on  the  fame  Coaft,  between 
forty  and  fifty  Miles  to  the  Northward  of 
Calpetyn ;  this  the  Dutch  took  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  about  the  Year  1698.  The  South  pare 
of  Manar  lies  in  eight  Degrees  fifty  eight  Mi¬ 
nutes  North. 

Between  the  Ifland  of  Manar  and  Jafnapa- 
tany  lie  the  Iflands  of  Delft 3  Middleburgh ,  Ley¬ 
den  s  Amfterdam,  Enkheufen ,  and  Hoorn.  On  the 
Northerrnoft  part  of  the  Ifland  lies  the  Penin- 
fula  call  d  the  Kingdom  of  Jaff'anapatan3 
which,  as  well  as  the  Iflands  abovemention’d, 
is  entirely  in  the  Pofifeflion  of  the  Dutch  ;  it 
is  divided  into  four  Provinces,  and  contains 
an  hundred  and  fifty  nineVillages,befides  great 
Towns.  The  Capital  City  bears  the  Name 
Pf  it  is  regularly  fortified,  and 
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was  taken  from  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Dutch  a- 
bouc  the  Year  i65’8.  The  mo  ft  Northerly 
Point  upon  this  Coaft  is  call’d  by  the  Portu- 
giffe,  Punt  a  das  Pedrass  or  the  Rocky  Point. 

Trinkamde ,  or  Crankanella3  lies  on  the  Eaft 
part  of  the  Ifland,  about  fourfcore  Miles 
South  Eaft  of  Punta  Pcdra  •  and  about  fifty 
Miles  further  to  the  South-Eaft  ftands  the 
Town  and  Caftle  of  Batt$cal#os  now  alfo  in 
Poffeffion  of  the  Dutch ;  and  in  the  South 
part  of  the  Ifland,  they  have  Punt  de  Galles 
and  feveral  other  Fortifications,  infomuch, 
that  the  Ifland  is  perfe&ly  furrounded  with 
their  Forts. 

Rivers  there  are  feveral,  which  fall  down 
from  the  Mountains  and  Water  the  Country, 
but  generally  fo  rapid  and  full  of  Rocks  that 
none  of  ’em  are  Navigable  ;  the  largeft  is 
that  of  Mavillagonga 3  which  has  its  Source  in 
the  Hill  call’d  Adam's  Mount,  and  running 
North- Eaft  by  the  Cities  of  Candy  and  Allat- 
neur,  falls  into  the  Ocean  at  Trinkamale. 
Monfon-  Monfons  and  Seafons  are  the  fame 

and'sea-S  ^ere  as  on  c^e  Neighbouring  Continent,  and 
Tons.  the  Rains  begin  to  fall  much  fooner  on  the 
Weftern  Coaft  than  on  the  Eaftern,  as  they 
do  fooner  on  the  Malabar  fide,  than  on  the 
Coaft  of  Coromandel ,  which  probably  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fame  Reafon,  the  Ifland  being 
divided  by  very  high  Mountains ;  the  North¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Ifland  is  fubjedt  to  great 
Droughts  for  feveral  Years  together,  which  is 
the  more  fenflble  Affliction,  becaufe  they 
have  fcarce  any  Springs  or  Rivers  in  that 
part  of  the  Ifland,  but  muft  be  fupply’d  with 
great  Difficulty  with  Water  as  well  as  Food 
from  the  South.  This  often  renders  Jaffnapa- 
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tan  and  the  adjacent  Country  fickly,  but  the 
reft  of  the  Country  is  efteemed  very  health¬ 
ful. 

CHAP.  III. 

Treats  of  their  Buildings ,  Fortifications  and  Fur¬ 
niture  *  their  Stature ,  Complexion ,  and  Habits' 

Food,  Fefiivals ,  Diver  [ions  and  Ceremonies  } 

Carriages ,  and  manner  of  Travelling, 

THEIR  Towns  are  very  irregular,  not 
laid  out  into  Streets,  but  every  Man 
enclofes  a  fpot  of  Ground  with  a  Bank  or 
Pale  fuitable  to  his  Circumftances,  and  there 
are  frequently  twenty  or  thirty  of /thefe  En-  . 
clofures  pretty  near  together.  The  Buildings  Bui,dings 
are  mean,  the  Houfes  of  the  generality  of 
the  People  low  thatch’d  Cottages  confifting 
of  one  or  two  Ground  Rooms,  the  Sides  are 
fplinter’d  with  Ratans  or  Cane,  which  they 
do  not  always  cover  with  Clay,  and  if  they 
do,  it  feems,  they  are  not  permitted  toWhite- 
wafti  them,  this  being  a  Royal  Privilege. 

The  better  fort  of  People  have  a  Square  in 
the  Middle  of  their  Houfes,  and  as  many 
Rooms  on  the  Sides  of  it  as  the  Number  of 
the  Family  requires,  with  Banks  of  Earth 
raifed  a  Yard  high  about  this  fquare  Court, 
on  which  they  fit  crofs-legg’d,  and  eat  or 
converfe  with  their  Friends.  They  have  no 
Chimneys,  but  their  Meat  is  drels’d  in  their 
Yards  or  a  Corner  of  the  Room.  Their  Fur¬ 
niture  confifls  only  of  a  Mat,  a  Stool  or  two 
to  fit  on,  a  few  China  Plates,  and  fome 
Earthen  and  Brazen  Veftels  for  their  Water 
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and  to  drefs  their  Meat  in,  except  one  Bed¬ 
head  which  is  allow’d  the  Mafter  of  the 
Houfe  to  fit  or  deep  on,  and  this  is  corded,  if 
I  may  ufe  the  Expreffion,  with  Rattans  or 
fmall  Canes,  and  has  a  Mat  or  two  and  a 
Straw  Pillow  upon  it,  but  no  Teller  or  Cur¬ 
tains.  The  Women  and  Children  He  on 
Mats  by  the  Fire  fide,  covering  themfelves 
only  with  the  Cloth  they  wear  in  the  Day 
time,  but  they  will  have  a  Fire  burning  all 
Night  at  their  Feet,  the  pooreft  People  never 
want  Fuel,  Wood  being  fo  plentiful  that  no 
body  thinks  it  worth  while  to  claim  any  Pro¬ 
perty  in  it.  Their  Pagoda’s  or  Temples 
which  are  of  any  Antiquity  are  builr  of 
hewn  Stone,  with  Numbers  of  Images  both 
on  the  Infide  and  out,  but  no  Windows  in 
them,  and  in  all  other  Refpeds  like  thofe  on 
the  Neighbouring  Continent  of  India  •  but 
their  Temples  of  a  Modern  Date,  are  little 
low  Buildings  with  Clay  Walls,  almofl:  in 
the  Form  of  a  Dove-houfe,  and  befides  their 
publick  Temples,  they  have  little  Chapels 
in  their  Yards,  fometimes  not  more  than  two 
Foot  fiquare,  which  they  fet  upon  a  Pillar 
four  Feet  high,  and  having  placed  the  Image 
in  it  they  reverence  moll,  they  light  Candies 
and  Lamps  before  it,  and  every  Morning 
ftrew  Flowers  about  the  Image,  and  perform 
their  Devotions. 

The  Inland  Country  call’d  Conde  UJa ,  is 
naturally  fo  well  defended,  that  it  needs  noar¬ 
tificial  Fortifications ;  which  ever  way  you 
approach,  it  muft  be  afcended  by  vail  high 
Mountains,  through  thick  Woods,  in  which 
there  is  left  only  one  narrow  Path,  and  that 
fenc’d  at  proper  Diftances,  and  Centinels 
placed  there  Night  and  Day. 
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The  Defcendants  of  the  antient  Inhabi- Ins¬ 
tants,  of  whom  the  bulk  of  the  People  ftill  t®ntLof , 
confift,  are  call’d  Cinglajfes ;  there  are  alfo  C  e  an 
great  Numbers  of  Moors,  Malabar  s,  Portu - 
guefe ,  and  Dutch  upon  the  Ifland.  The  Mala - 
bars  enjoy  a  fmall  Province,  towards  the 
North-Weft  part  of  the  Ifland  adjoining  to 
Jaffna? atari;  and  are,  much  agaiiift  their  Wills, 
fubjed  or  tributary  to  the  Dutch  at  prefent. 

The  Cinglajfes,  ’tis  faid,  do  not  want  Cou-  Cinglajfes 
rage,  and  are  Men  of  quick  Parts,  complaifanttf?eir  Gf* 
and  infinuating  in  their  Addrefs,  naturally  Temper, 
grave,  of  an  even  Temper,  not  eafily  mov’d, 
and  when  they  happen  to  be  in  a  Paflion,  foou 
reconcil’d  again  ;  they  are  very  temperate  in 
their  Diet,  neat  in  their  Apparel,  fomething 
nice  in  their  Eating,  and  do  not  indulge  in 
i  Sleep  ;  but  tho’  they  commend  Induftry  much, 

!  like  the  Natives  of  other  hot  Countries,  they 
:  are  a  little  enclined  to  Lazinefs ;  they  are  not 
i  given  to  Theft,  but  intolerably  addicted  to 
:  Lying,  and  have  not  much  regard  to  what 
>  they  promife ;  they  allow  their  Women  great 
:  Liberty,  and  are  feldom  jealous  •  they  are  ex- 
]  tremely  fuperftitious,  and  great  Obfervers  of 
;  Omens ;  if  they  fee  a  white  Man  or  a  great 
belly’d  Woman  at  their  firft  going  out  in  a 
£  Morning,  they  promife  themfelves  Succefs 
a  in  what  they  undertake  ,•  Sneezing  is  an  ill 
Omen,  and  if  they  hear  a  certain  little  Ani- 
i  mal,  like  a  Lizard,  cry,  they  look  upon  it 
to  be  fo  unfortunate,  that  they  will  not  pro¬ 
ceed  in  what  they  are  about  for  fome  time 
after. 


They  are  Well  fhap’d,  of  a  middle  Stature, 
their  Hair  long  and  black,  their  Features  juft,  Stature, 

$  heir  Complexion  dark,  but  not  fo  black  as  and  Com- 
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the  Malabarsj  and  their  Eyes  black,  like  all 
other  Indians.  ■  Notwithftanding  they  ufually 
fit  on  the  Floor,  as  well  when  they  eat  as  at 
other  times,  they  have  a  Stool  or  two  in  their 
Houfes  which  they  fet  Strangers  on,  for 
whom  they  have  a  particular  Refpedfc ;  but 
they  are  not  fuffer’d  to  have  Chairs  with 
Backs  to  lean  againft ;  this  it  feems  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  theirSuperiors,  as  too  great  an  In¬ 
dulgence  to  the  Vulgar. 

Food  and  The  principal  Food  of  the  Cinglajfes,  is  Rice 

Liquors.  with  fome  favoury  Soups  made  of  Flefh  or 
Fifh  to  reiifh  it :  The  better  fort  of  People 
will  have  fix  or  feven  Difhes  at  their  Table, 
but  they  are  moft  of  them  Soup,  Herbs,  or 
other  Garden  Stuff,  feldom  more  than  one  or 
two  of  Flefh  or  Fife,  of  which  they  eat  very 
fparingly.  The  Meat  is  cut  in  little  Pieces 
and  laid  by  their  Rice,  fo  that  they  ufe  no 
Knives  or  Forks,  but  they  have  Ladles  and 
Spoons  made  of  the  CocO'Nut  Shell:  They 
have  Brafs  and  China  Plates  to  eat  on,  but 
the  poor  People  who  want  thefe,  make  a  fhift 
with  broad  Leaves  inftead  of  them.  Their 
ufuai  Drink  is  Water,  Wine  or  Beer  they 
have  none,  and  Arrack  they  drink  but  little  of ; 
the  Water  they  pour  into  their  Mouths  like 
the  Malabars ,  holding  the  Cruife  or  Bottle  at 
a  diftance  from  their  Heads.  If  they  have 
Rice  and  Salt  in  the  Houfe,the  Poor  look  up¬ 
on  themfelves  to  be  well  provided  for,  and 
with  a  Sallee  and  the  Juice  of  a  Lemon  in¬ 
ftead  of  Vinegar,  will  they  make  a  good 
Meal.  Beet,  I  think,  they  are  prohibited  to 
eat  if  they  were  inclin’d  to  itj  and  for  Pork 
and  Fowls,  they  chufe  to  fell  thefe  to  the 
Foreigners  amongft  them,  and  wou’d  think 
themfelves  hardly  ufed  if  they  were  com- 
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pefl’d  to  make  a  Meal  of  either.  The  Wife 
dreffes  the  Food  and  waits  on  her  Husband 
while  he  eats.  And  then  fits  down  with  her 
Children  and  takes  what  he  leaves. 

Among  People  of  Condition.,  the  young  Habits 
Fellows  wear  their  Hair  long, combing  it  back, 
except  they  are  on  a  Journey,  and  then  they 
tye  it  up.  The  Gaps  the  elderly  People  wear 
are  like  a  Bifhop’s  Mitre  ;  they  let  their 
Beards  grow  long;  their  Gloathing  is  a  Waft- 
coat  of  Blue  or  White  Calicoe,  and  a  Piece 
of  Calicoe  wrap’d  about  their  Middles,  Blue 
or  ftain’d,  with  a  Safh  over  it,  in  which  they 
ftick  their  Knife,  which  has  ufually  a  fine 
wrought  Handle  ;  they  have  a  Hanger  alfo 
with  the  Hilt  inlaid  by  their  Sides,  the  Scab¬ 
bard  being  almoft  covered  with  Silver.  They 
walk  with  a  Cane,  and  fometimes  a  Tuck  in 
it,  and  have  a  Boy  to  wait  on  them,  who  car. 
ries  a  little  Bag  in  which  is  their  Betel  and 
Arek-Nut,  and  other  Trinkets.  The  Com¬ 
mon  People  go  naked  to  the  Middle,  about 
which  they  wrap  a  Piece  of  Calicoe  which 
reaches  down  to  their  Knees. 

The  Women  go  in  their  Hair  comb’d  be-  Habits  of 
hind  their  Heads,  and  oil  it  with  Coco-Nut the  " 
Oil;  they  have  a  Waftcoat  of  Calicoe  flou-men 
rifh’d,  which  fits  clofe  to  their  Bodies  and 
(hows  their  Shape.  A  Piece  of  Calicoe  they 
wrap  about  them  which  falls  below  their 
Knees,  and  is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to 
their  Quality.  They  have  Jewels  in  their 
Ears,  in  which  they  bore  great  Holes,  and 
ftretch  them  like  their  Neighbours  of  Cor- 
mandel.  They  have  Necklaces  and  Brace¬ 
lets  on  their  Arms,  and  Rings  in  abundance 
on  their  Fingers  and  Toes,  and  about  their 
Wafts  have  a  Girdle  or  two  of  Silver  Wire 
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and  Plate.  They  have  a  ftately  Mien,  but 
are  however  very  obliging  and  condefcend- 
ing  to  their  Inferiors,  and  converfe  freely 
with  them  ;  when  they  go  abroad  they  throw 
a  piece  of  ftrip’d  Silk  over  their  Heads,  as 
our  Women  do  their  Hoods. 

When  they  falute  their  Acquaintance,  it  is 
by  holding  out  both  their  Hands  with  the 
Palms  upwards,  and  bowing  their  Bodies ;  but 
one  of  Superior  Quality  holds  cut  but  one 
Hand,  or  perhaps  nods  his  Head.  The  Women 
falute  by  clapping  the  Palms  of  the  Hands  to¬ 
gether,  and  carrying  them  to  their  Forheads, 
which  is  the  Salam  of  the  Bramins ,  and  the 
firft  Enquiry  is  about  their  Health,  as  it  is 
tiere.  When  the  neareft  Relations  vifit,  they 
fit  very  referv’d  and  filent,  and  are  at  no  time 
addi&ed  to  talk  much.  It  is  cuftomary  to 
carry  Provifions  and  Sweat-Meats  with  them 
to  their  Friend’s  Houfe,  and  he  makes  an 
Entertainment  for  them  the  firft  Day  j  but  if 
the  Gueft  ftaysmore  than  a  Night,  he  does 
not  expe<ft  to  be  treated  any  longer,  but  affifts 
the  Matter  of  the  Houfe  in  his  Bufinefs,-  the 
CinglaJJes  thinking  it  unreafonable  that  idle 
People  who  have  nothing  do,  fhould  difturb 
others  as  long  as  they  fee  fit :  But  to  fay  the 
Truth,  the  People  are  generally  poor  and  in 
no  Condition  to  make  Entertainments,  info- 
much,  that  great  Part  of  their  Cloaths  and 
Ornaments  are  borrow’d  when  they  go  a- 
broad,  which  is  fo  very  common,  that  it  is  no 
manner  of  Difgrace,  nor  do  they  endeavour 
to  conceal  it. 

,5  There  are  no  Wheel  Carriages  in  the  Coun- 
an  oa  stry^at  jeaft  among  the  CinglaJJes  ;  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  ufe  them,  if  they  had  any,  in 
?he  Woods  and  Mountains,  efpecially  while 
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their  Ways  are  fo  very  ftrait  that  two  Men 
can  fcarce  go  a-Breaft.  The  King  directs 
the  Roads  to  be  kept  To,  it  Teems,  as  the  great- 
eft  Security  he  has  againft  the  Dutch.  The 
Baggage  of  People  of  Condition  iscarry’d  by 
their  Slaves  and  by  others  on  their  Backs. 
Therewere  no  Horfes  in  the  Country  till  the 
Portuguefe  brought  them  hither^  and  it  Teems 
the  King  thinks  it  too  great  an  Honour  to 
permit  his  Subjects,  or  even  Foreigners,  to 
ride  on  them  in  hisCountry,but  theyhave  Ox¬ 
en  withBunches  on  their  Backs, as  on  theCon- 
tinent,  which  ferve  for  Carriage,  and  when 
the  King  and  his  Court  move,  they  have  E- 
lephants  as  well  as  Oxen  for  their  Baggage. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Treats  of  their  Trade  and.  Manufactures,  Husbandry, 
Plants ,  Animals  and  Minerals. 

O  Nation  had  a  better  Foreign  Trade  Trade 
:  anciently,  than  the  Ifland  of  Ceylone , 

1  Their  Cinamon  brought  the  Egyptians,  Ara¬ 
bians,  Per  fans ,  and  all  the  People  of  the  Eaft 
1  thither,  once  in  two  or  three  Years.  The 
.  Vortuguefe  found  the  Arabians  and  other  Moors 
J  here  at  their  Arrival  in  thefe  Parts,  who  op- 
,  pos’d  their  fettling  any  Factories  in  Ceylone, 

1  having  long  enjoy’d  that  profitable  Trade  of 
1  Transporting  Cinamon  to  Europe.  The  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  like  their  Predeceftors  the  Moors, 

L  endeavour’d  to  epgrofs  this  Trade  to  them- 
I  felves,  that  they  might  fet  their  own  Price 
k  upon  this  Spice,  and  in  all  their  Treaties  with 
[  the  King  of  Ceylone,  infilled  that  no  Cinamon 
r  ftiould 
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fhould  be  fold  from  them,  and  had  they  not 
behav’d  themfelves  with  intolerable  Info- 
lence  and  Cruelty,  they  might  have  enjoy’d 
that  Trade  to  this  Day,*  but  the  King  not 
being  able  to  endure  their  Encroachments, 
call’d  in  the  Dutch  to  his  Afliftance,  who  hav¬ 
ing  expelPd  the  Portuguefe  and  feiz’d  their  Forts, 
difpoffefs’d  alfo  the  King  their  Ally  of  all  the 
Cinamon  Country,  and  made  the  Natives 
Beggars,  driving  them  and  their  Prince  up 
into  the  Mountains,  and  feem  neverthelefs  to 
wonder,  that  he  now  and  then  difturbs  them 
in  the  Enjoyment  of  what  they  have  thus  no- 
torioufly  robb’d  him  ofj’tis  true  he  falls  upon 
their  Men  when  they  are  gathering  in  the 
Cinamon,  and  makes  them  Prifoners,  even 
the  Ambaffadors  they  fend  to  him,  refufing  to 
have  any  Commerce  or  Treaty  with  the 
Dutch  till  they  make  him  Reftitution  ,•  which 
they  are  fo  far  from  doing,  that  they  ftraiten 
him  more  and  more  every  Day,  and  fome 
fay,  have  lately  made  him  tributary  to  them. 
The  Dutch  are  poffefs’d  of  the  Pearl  Fifhery 
alfo,  between  Jaffnapatan  and  Madura ,  on  the 
Continent ;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  very 
confiderable  of  late,  for  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  fifh  for  them  for  feveral 
Years  together.  Sometimes  the  People  have 
fome  little  Home  Trade  among  themfelves, 
one  Part  of  the  Ifland  fupplying  the  other 
with  what  they  want  of  the  Product  of  their 
refpe&ive  Countries  ,•  but  moft  of  the  People 
are  now  employ’d  in  Husbandry. 

There  are  no  Markets  held  in  the  Ifland, 
but  fome  few  Shops  in  their  great  Towns, 
where  are  fold  Calicoe-Cloths,  Rice,  Brafs, 
Han<3?\  Copper  and  Earthen  Veffels,  Swords, Knives, 
aa  ES'  and  other  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel,  in 
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which  they  work  very  well,  making  all  Man¬ 
ner  of  Tools  for  Carpenters,  Smiths  and  Hus¬ 
bandmen.  The  Calicoes  are  good  ftrong 
Cloth  fit  for  their  own  Ufe,  but  not  fo  fine 
as  thofe  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel ;  Gold- 
fmiths  Works,  Painting  and  Carving,  they 
alfo  perform  tolerably  well,  and  make  pretty 
good  Fire  Arms. 

As  to  the  Face  of  the  Country,  it  is  for  Face  of 
the  mod  part  cover’d  with  Woods  and  very 
mountainous,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already ;  ountry 
but  the  little  Vallies  between  the  Hills  are 
full  of  fine  Springs.  On  the  South  Side  of 
Conde  Udai  ftands  that  famous  Mountain, 
call’d  by  the  Natives  Hamalell ,  and  by  Euro¬ 
peans  Adam’s  Peak  ;  it  is  fhap’d  like  a  Sugar- 
Loaf,  and  on  the  Top  has  a  little  plain  flat 
Rock  with  a  Print  upon  it  like  a  Man’s  Foot, 
but  near  two  Foot  long;  this  the  Natives 
come  in  Pilgrimage  to,  and  climb  up  with 
great  Difficulty  once  a  Year,  and  worfhip  the 
Impreffion,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  very  meri¬ 
torious  Ad,  of  which  I  (hall  treat  further 
under  the  Head  of  Religion.  In  this  Moun¬ 
tain  rife  feveral  fine  Rivers  befides  that  of 
Mavelagonga  above  mention’d,  which  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Sea  on  different  Sides  of  the  Ifland, 
fome  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  and  others  to  the 
South;  but  in  the  N«rth  Part  of  the  Ifland,  a- 
bout  Jaffnapatany  they  have  very  few  Springs 
or  Rivers. 

They  have,  it  feems,  feveral  forts  of  Rice,  Husban- 
fome  which  requires  feven  Months  before  it  dry 
comes  to  Maturity,  fome  fix,  others  five;  and 
there  are  other  Kinds  which  will  be  ripe  in 
three  or  four  Monchs  from  the  Seed  Time. 

That  which  ripens  fafteft  is  thebeft  tafted, 
but  yields  the  leaft  Increafe ;  and  as  all  fort 
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of  Rice  grows  in  Water,  the  Inhabitants  are 
at  great  Labour  and  Expence  in  levelling  the 
Ground  they  defign  for  Tillage,  and  making 
Chanels  from  their  Wells  and  Repofitories 
of  Water  to  convey  it  to  thefe  Fields:  They 
cut  out  the  Sides  of  their  Hills  from  Top  to 
Bottom,  into  little  level  Plains  one  above  a- 
nother,  that  the  Water  fhall  ftand  in  them 
till  the  Corn  is  ripe,  and  thefe  Levels  not 
being  more  than  fix  or  eight  Feet  wide, 
many  of  them  look  like  Stairs  to  afcend  the 
Mountain  at  a  little  Didance.  They  fow  no 
more  Ground  than  they  think  they  have  a 
Stock  of  Water  provided  for  on  the  Top  of 
the  Hill,  which  they  convey  down  in  Chan¬ 
nels,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  highed  Part 
of  the  Hill  to  the  lowed.  If  they  apprehend 
they  have  Water  enough,  they  fow  thac 
kind  of  Rice  which  yields  mod,  and  is  the 
longed  a  growing  ;  but  if  they  think  their 
Water  will  not  hold  out,  then  that  which 
ripens  fooned,  for  the  whole  Crop  is  fpoil’d 
if  they  want  Water.  They  alfo  contrive  to 
have  ail  their  Rice  ripe  together,  for  their 
Fields  are  common,  and  they  turn  in  their 
Cattle  after  Harved,  as  they  do  here  ;  and  if 
any  Husbandman  is  much  later  than  his 
Neighbours,  his  Corn  is  eaten  up  by  the 
Cattld,  therefore  when  by  any  Accident ; 
they  find  themfelves  under  a  Neceflicy  of 
Sowing  later,  they  take  that  Rice  which 
will  be  ripe  fooned,  and  fo  recover  their  lod 
Time. 

In  the  North  Part  of  the  Ifland,  where 
there  are  few  Springs,  they  fave  the  Rain 
Water  in  great  Ponds  or  Tanques  of  a  Mile 
in  Compafs  in  the  Time  of  the  Monfons,  as 
they  do  oh  the  Continent  of  India  3  and  when 
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their  Fields  are  fovvn  let  it  down  into  them 
gradually,,  fo  that  it  may  hold  out  till  Har- 
veft.  Their  Seed  Time  is  ufually  in  the 
Months  of  July  or  Augufi  a  little  after  the 
Beginning  of  the  Rains,  and  their  Harveft 
an  January  or  February ,  but  where  they  have 
Plenty  of  Water  all  the  Year  round  they 
do  not  fo  much  regard  thefe  Seafons,  but 
Sow  and  Reap  almoft  at  any  time.  Their 
Plough  has  a  Handle  and  Foot  fhod  with 
Iron,  much  like  our  Foot  Ploughs,  but  they 
are  both  of  a  Piece,  and  much  lefs  and  fhorter 
on  account  of  their  turning  on  the  Sides  of 
Hills  where  they  are  cramp’d  for  Room. 
There  is  a  little  Beam  alfo  let  into  that  Part 
which  the  Ploughman  holds  in  his  Hand,  and 
to  which  the  Geers  of  the  Buffaloes  are  faft- 
ned ;  they  do  not  turn  over  and  bury  the 
fwar’d  as  ours  do,  but  juft  break  up  the 
Ground  and  then  overflow  it  with  Water, 
which  rots  the  Grafs  and  Weeds.  They 
I  give  their  Lands  two  Ploughings  ;  after  the 
,  Firft  they  make  up  their  Banks  which  ferve 
.  to  keep  the  Water  in,  and  for  People  to 
.  walk  from  one  Field  toanother,  for  the  reft  of 
j  the  Fields  are  Knee  deep  in  Water  and  Mud. 
j  This  Ground  at  the  fecond  ploughing  is  a 
I  perfect  hotchpot,  having  lain  foaking  in  Wa¬ 
lter  a  confiderable  Time:  When  the  Weeds 
f  and  Grafs  are  rotted, they  drag  a  heavy  Board 
(  over  their  Land  Handing  edgways  to  make  it 
j  all  plain  and  fmooth,  that  the  Water  may 
‘  overflow  it  equally  in  all  Places.  Before  they 
t  fow  their  Seed  they  foak  it  in  Water,  and  then 
lay  it  on  a  Heap  four  or  five  Days  till  it 
t  grows;  when  their  Seed  is  ready  they  drain 
’  all  the  Water  off  the  Land,  and  then  with 
\  little  fquare  Boards  faftned  to  Poles  fmooth 
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over  the  Land  again,  after  which  they  few* 
their  Rice  as  our  Husbandmen  do  Wheat  and 
Barley,  and  let  t  Hand  whheut  Water  till  the 
Corn  is  a  .span  above  the  Ground  ;  when  the 
Women  come  and  weed  it  and  tranfplant  the 
Rice  where  it  grows  too  thick  (the  Reader 
will  remember,  that  on  the  Continent  of 
India  they  plant  every  Spire  of  Rice  which 
they  take  out  of  Bedslown  before)  after  this 
they  let  in  the  Water  again,  and  the  Rice 
grows  half  a  Foot  or  a  Foot  deep,  and  more, 
in  Water  till  it  is  ripe. 

They  do  not  thralh,  but  tread  out  their 
Corn  with  Oxen  and  Buffaloes, frequently  in 
the  Field  where  it  grows ;  as  foon  as  it  is 
reap’d,  they  lay  out  a  round  Spot  of  Ground 
for  this  Purpofe,  about  Twenty  Five  Foot 
over,  which  they  dig  a  Foot  and  half  deep  ; 
and  the  Women,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is,  bring 
the  Corn  in  Bundles  on  their  Heads,  after 
which  the  Cattle  are  drove  round  the  Pit 
till  they  have  trampled  it  out  of  the  Straw  ,* 
then  a  new  Floor  is  laid,  and  with  half  a 
D.  zen  Oxen  they  will  trample  out  Forty  or 
Fitiy  Bnfheis  in  a  Day.  Before  they  begin 
to  tread  out  the  Corn,  they  always  perform 
lome  Pveiigious  Ceremony,  and  apply  to 
their  Idols  for  a  Bleffing  on  their  Labours. 

They  have  feveral  other  Kinds  of  Grain, 
which  they  eat  of  the  latter  End  of  the  Year, 
when  Rice  begins  to  be  fcarce  ,•  and  particu¬ 
larly  Coracan,  which  is  as  ftnall  as  Muftard- 
Seed,  which  they  beat  or  grind  into  Fiour 
and  make  Cakes  of.  This  Grain  grows  on 
dry  Ground,  and  is  ripe  within  three  or  four 
Months  after  it  is  Town.  They  have  another 
Kind,  call’d  Tanna,  as  fmall  as  Caracan, every 
•&eed  whereof  fhoots  out  four  or  five  Stalks, 
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which  have  each  an  Ear,  and  are  laid  to  mul¬ 
tiply  a  Thoufand  for  one.  The  Women, 
who  do  the  greateft  part  of  the  H  arveft  Work, 
cut  off  only  the  Ears  of  it  when  it  is  ripe  and 
carry  ic  Home  in  Baskets.  This  is  very  dry 
Food,  and  only  eaten  when  Rice  is  not  to  be 
had.  They  have  alfo  a  Seed  call'd  Telia,  of 
which  they  make  Oil  and  anoint  themfeives 
with  it. 

Here  are  great  Variety  of  Fruits,  but  the 
Natives  feldom  eat  them  ripe,  or  cultivate  a- 
ny,  but  thofe  which  ferve  to  make  Pickles 
for  their  Soup  or  Curree,  and  Sauces,  when 
they  are  green,  to  eat  with  their  Rice.  The 
Betel-Nut,  fo  often  mention’d,  they  have 
great  Plenty  of,  which  they  us’d  to  export 
to  the  Coaft  of  Cormandd  to  great  Advan¬ 
tage,  before  the  Dutch  excluded  them  from 
all  Trade  with  Foreigners. 

The  Fruit  call’d  Jack  is  part  of  their  Food,  Fruits, 
they  grow. upon  large  Trees,  are  of  a  round 
Shape  and  as  big  as  a  Peck  Loaf,  being  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  green  prickly  Rhind,  they  have 
Seeds  or  Kernels  in  them  as  big  as  aCheftnur, 
and  in  Colour  andTafte  like  them.  They 
gather  thefe  Jacks  before  they  are  ripe  and 
boil  them,  and  they  eat  mych  like  Cabbage  : 

If  they  let  them  grow  till  they  are  ripe  they 
are  very  good  to  eat  raw  •  they  roaft  the  Ker¬ 
nel  in  the  Embers,  and  carry  with  them  when 
they  take  a  Journey,  for  their  Provifion. 

There  is  another  Fruit  call’d  Jambo,  which 
is  very  juicy,  and  tafts  like  an  Apple,  it  is 
White  ftreak’d  with  Red,  and  looks  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  they  have  alfo  fome  Fruits  which  re- 
femble  our  Plums  and  Cherries;  nor  do  they 
want  any  of  the  common  Indian  Fruits,  fuch 
as  Mangoes,  Coco’s,  Pine' Apples,  Melons, 
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Pomgranates,  Oranges  of  feveral  Sorts,  Ci¬ 
trons,  Limes,  &c. 

Roots  and  Their  Kitchen  Gardens  are  very  well  fup- 
Potherbs.  ply’d  alfo  with  Roots  and  Herbs,  their  Roots 
are  known  to  us  under  the  general  Name  of 
Yams,  tho’  they  have  great  Variety,  and  will 
make  a  hearty  Meal  of  them  ;  they  have  fe¬ 
veral  Kinds  of  Pot-herbs  which  they  eat  with 
Butter,  fome  of  them  almoft  equal  to  Afpa- 
ragus ;  they  drefs  aifo  fome  of  their  green 
Fruit  with  their  Rice,which  are  a  very  pretty 
Acid.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  have  intro¬ 
duced  almoft  all  Kinds  of  Englijh  Herbs  and 
Roots,  asColworts,  Lettice,  Rofemary,  Sage, 
Mint,  Carrots,  Radifhes,  &c. and  their  Woods 
afford  plenty  of  Medicinal  Herbs,  which  the 
Natives  know  very  well  how  to  apply,  and 
Flowers,  perform  confiderable  Cures.  Flowers  alfo 
they  abound  with  of  fine  Colours  and  Scents, 
but  never  cultivate  them  or  take  any  man¬ 
ner  of  Delight  in  fine  Gardens,  but  the  Girls 
and  young  Fellows  adorn  their  Hair  with 
them:  Among  the  reft,  they  have  White 
and  Red  Rofes  which  fmell  as  fweet  as  ours, 
and  they  have  a  White  Flower  which  very 
much  refembles  Jaftemine,  of  which  the 
King  has  a  Nofegay  brought  him  every 
Morning,  and  claims  the  Propriety  of  them 
wherever  they  grow. 

There  is  another  Flower  call’d  the  Sindric- 
vnal3  which  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it 
opens  about  four  a  Clock  every  Evening, 
and  clofes  again  about  four  in  the  Morning, 
remaining  (hut  for  twelve  Hours.  There  are 
alfo  Flowers  call’d  Hopmauls ,  which  grow  up¬ 
on  Trees  that  bear  nothing  elfe,  they  have 
a  very  fine  Scent,  and  are  ufed  more  than 
any  other  by  the  young  People  in  their  Hair. 
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The  mod  remarkable  Trees  in  Ceylone  are.  Trees, 
firft  the  Tallipot ,  which  grows  ftrait  and 
tall,  and  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  Maft  of 
a  Ship,  the  Leaves  whereof  (any  one  of ’em) 
are  large  enough,  ’tis  faid,  to  cover  fifteen  or 
twenty  Men  and  keep  them  dry  ,•  they  are 
round  and  will  fold  up  like  a  Fan,  a  Piece  of 
them  is  worn  on  their  Heads  when  they  tra^ 
vel,  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  are  fo 
tough  that  they  make  their  Way  through  the 
Woods  and  Buflies  with  them.  Every  Sol¬ 
dier  carries  one,  which  ferves  him  alfo  for  a 
Tent  to  lie  in,  and  without  them  it  were 
impoflible  to  live  abroad  in  the  Rainy-Sea- 
fon.  It  bears  no  Fruit  till  the  lad  Year  it 
lives,  and  then  has  a  hard  Fruit  as  big  as  a 
Nutmeg  in  vaft  plenty,  in  the  infide  is  a  Pith 
like  Elder,  which  is  fometimes  eaten  like 
the  Pith  of  the  Sago  Tree,  and  they  make 
Bread  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  Sago. 

The  fecond  Tree  I  (hall  mention,  is  that 
call’d  the  Reffule ,  which  grows  up  ftrait  and 
tall  as  the  Coco-Tree,  and  is  likewife  full  of 
Pith ;  from  this  they  draw  a  cool  pleafant 
Liquor,  which  is  very  wholefome,  but  not 
ftronger  than  Watery  an  ordinary  Tree  yields 
three  or  four  Gallons  a-Day.  This  Liquor 
they  boil  and  make  a  kind  of  brown  Sugar  of 
it,  which  they  calljaggory  in  India ,  and ’tis 
faid,  they  can  make  it  finer  and  fit  for  any 
ufe.  The  way  of  drawing  this  Liquor  is  thus, 

,  there  grows  out  of  the  very  Top  of  the  Tree 
a  Bud,  which  if  they  would  fuflfer,  it  wou’d 
bear  a  round  Fruit,  but  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  plant  again.  This  Bud  they  cut  and 
bind  about  it  Salt,  Pepper,  Limes,  Garlick, 
s  Leaves,  and  other  things  which  backen  the 
Growth  of  it :  Every  Day  they  cut  a  thin 
i  Slice 
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Slice  off  the  end,  and  hang  an  Earthen  Pot 
under  it  to  catch  the  Liquor.  The  Leaves  oi 
this  Tree  fall  off,  and  are  renew’d  every  Year 
till  it  comes  to  its  full  Growth,  and  then  the 
fame  Leaves  continue  on  it  for  feveral  Years , 
but  when  they  fall  there  cornes  no  more  new 
ones  in  the  room.  As  the  top  Bud  ripens  and 
withers,  others  come  out  lower  every  Year, 
till  it  comes  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Boughs, 
and  then  it  has  done  bearing  and  dies  within 
feven  or  eight  Years  afterwards.  The  Wood 
of  the  Tree  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  of  a 
Mack  Colour,  and  ferves  them  to  make 
Peftles  of,  with  which  they  beat  the  LIusk  of 
the  Rice  in  Mortars.  But  the  Tree  peculiar 
to  this  Ifland,  and  more  valuable  to  the  Dutch 
than  any  of  the  Mines  of  Potofi  to  the  Spaniard, 
is  the  Cinamon.  This  Tree  is  as  common  as 
any  other  in  the  Woods  on  the  South-Weft: 
part  of  the  Ifland  near  Columbo ,  but  there  is 
little  or  none  to  be  found  towards  the  North 
part;  however,  the  Dutch  have  fecur’d  all 
the  Bays  and  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  round 
the  Ifland,  to  prevent  other.  Nations  fee¬ 
ding  here,  or  having  any  Commerce  with 
the  Natives.  This  Tree  is  of  the  middle 
Size,  not  very  large,  and  has  a  Leaf  in  thick- 
nels,  fhape  and  colour,  like  the  Lawrel ;  the 
Leaves  when  they  firft  fprouc  are  as  red  as 
Scarlet,  and  rubb’d  between  the  Fingers 
i'mell  like  a  Clove;  it  bears  a  Fruit  in  Sep¬ 
tember  like  an  Acorn,  but  neither  the  Tafte  or 
Smell  of  it  is  like  the  Bark  ;  however  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  Fruit  in  Water,  an  Oil  will  fwim  on 
the  Top,  which  fmells  mighty  prettily,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  is  white  and  as  hard  as  Tal¬ 
low.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  Ointment 
fer  Aches  and  Pains,  but  is  fo  very  common 
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that  they  burn  it  alfo  in  their  Lamps.  This 
Tree,  according  to  fome,  has  three  Barks, 
but  two  all  People  agree  in,  and  that  it  is 
the  Second  which  they  ftrip  from  Trees  of 
a  middling  Growth,  that  is  the  beft  Cina- 
mon  ;  neicher  the  Trees  that  are  very  young, 
or  thofe  that  are  old,  are  proper  for  peeling  : 

Having  ftripp’d  off  the  out-fide  Bark,  they 
cut  the  next  round  the  Tree  in  feveral  Places 
with  a  pruning  Knife,  then  they  cut  it  long 
ways  in  little  Slips,  and  having  peel’d  them 
off,  lay  them  in  the  Sun  to  dry,  and  they 
roll  up  together  as  we  fee  them  brought 
over.  Whether  the  cutting  the  inward  Bark 
kills  the  Tree,  as  fome  affirm,  is  not  very 
material,  for  their  is  enough  of  it  to  fupply 
all  the  World  if  it  was  five  times  as  large. 

The  Dutch  don’t  care  to  how  narrow  a  Com- 
pafs  the  Cinamon  Groves  are  brought,  fines 
they  have  monopoliz’d  them,  and  can  fet 
what  Price  they  pleafe  upon  this  Spice  ;  the 
lefsthe  Extent  of  thefe  Woods  are,  they  will 
be  the  better  able  to  defend  their  Poffeffion, 
to  which.  Force  is  their  beft  Title.  The  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Tree  under  the  Bark  is  perfectly 
white,  and  ferves  them  for  Building  and  all 
manner  of  Ufes,  but  has  not  that  delicious 
Tafte  or  Smell  which  the  Bark  has.  There 
are  Cinamon  Trees  alfo  upon  the  Mdabar 
Coaft,  whofe  Bark  has  the  Colour  and  fome- 
thing  of  the  Tafte  of  the  Ceylne  Cinamon, 
and  is  not  eafily  diftinguifti’d  from  it  by  the 
^ight,  for  which  Reafon,  ’tis  faid,  the  Dutch 
jdeftroy  as  much  as  they  can  of  it,  becaufe 
other  Nations  ufed  to  mix  them,  and  pafs 
both  off  together  as  true  Cinamon  ;  and  fome 
lay,  if  thofe  Trees  were  cultivated  and  ta¬ 
ken  care  of,  their  Cinamon  wou’d  fall  lit¬ 
tle 
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tie  fhort  of  that  of  Ceylone ,  but  this  I  can 
fcarce  believe,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pos’d,  that  neither  the  Natives  or  European 
Merchants  fhou’d  in  all  this  time  have  made 
the  Experiment,  knowing  how  valuable  this 
Spice  is.  But  methinks  it  would  be  worth 
the  Eafi-India  Company’s  while,  to  get  fome 
young  Cinamon  Plants  from  Ceylone ,  and 
tranfplant  to  their  Settlements  on  the  Mala¬ 
bar  Coaft,  which  are  but  a  very  little  diftance 
from  this  Ifland,  and  try  if  they  cou’d  not 
raife  a  Plantation  of  them.  It  is  impoffible 
that  the  Dutch  can  fo  ftri&ly  guard  the  Coaft 
for  feveral  hundred  Miles  but  fome  Plants 
might  be  carried  off,  and  it  wou’d  he  an 
inconceivable  Advantage  both  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Nation  in  general,  if  fuch  a 
thing  cou’d  be  effected  ;  befides,  as  our  Ships 
often  put  into  the  Ports  of  this  Ifland,  tho’ 
they  are  not  fuffer’d  to  Trade  there,  we  know 
by  Experience  that  their  Merchants,  and 
even  their  greateft  Officers,  will  accept  a 
Bribe,  or  a  Compliment,  as  a  certain  noble 
Peer  ftiles  it,  and  many  of  them  (as  well  as 
our  People)  will  barter  away  their  Country 
itfelf  to  make  their  private  Fortunes,  fothat 
no  doubt  the  thing  might  be  eafily  accom- 
plifh’d,  if  it  was  once  attempted. 

I  cannot  but  lament  the  Negligence  of  my 
Country-Me-n,  in  making  no  Attempts  to 
procure  a  Settlement  in  this  Ifland,  when 
they  knew  the  Confequence  of  it,  and  it  lay 
open  to  them  for  fo  many  Years  Together.  Ic  is 
not  at  this  Day  much  above  threescore  Years 
fince  the  Dutch  monopoliz’d  this  Trade  to 
themfelves,  and  excluded  rhe  reft  of  the 
World  from  this  charming  Ifland  Ic  is  im¬ 
poffible  to  fail  by  it  without  being  under  a 

Con- 
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Concern  that  we  muft  never  fet  a  Foot  on 
Shore  in  this  Earthly  Paradife,  but  be  exclu¬ 
ded  by  that  Boorifh  Race  who  have  ufurp’d 
the  Poffeflion  of  it.  It  can  never  be  fup- 
pos’d,  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  in  the  Reign 
of  King  James  the  Firft,  perfe&ly  purchafed 
our  Miniftry,  and  afterwards  taken  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  cruel  Civil  War  amongft  our 
felves,  and  the  Divifions  amongft  us  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  that  we 
fhou’d  ever  have  fuffer’d  them  to  run  away 
with  our  Fifhery  at  home,  and  every  valua¬ 
ble  Branch  of  Trade  abroad.  The  Cloves 
and  Mace  and  Nutmegs  in  the  Molucca  and 
Banda  Iflands,  I  have  already  given  an  Ac¬ 
count  how  treacheroufly  and  barbaroufly 
they  robb’d  us  of;  our  Merchants  feem  to 
have  been  fo  terrified  with  the  unheard  of 
Cruelties  of  the  Dutch  at  Amboina,  that  they 
durft  not  put  in  for  a  Part  of  the  Cinamon 
Trade  at  Ceylone.  ’Tistrue,  they  were  fo  poorly 
fupported  by  our  Government  in  the  Reign  c  f 
King  James  the  Firft,  that  it  was  enough  to 
difcourage  them  from  fettling  where  the 
Dutch  had  any  thing  to  do;  it  was  with  too 
much  Truth  the  Hollanders  boafted  in  the 
Eafi. Indies,  that  they  had  a  better  Intereft  at 
the  Englifh  Court  than  our  own  Merchants, 
,and  that  a  well  applied  Bribe  in  Europe, 
would  attone  for  all  their  Depredations  in 
the  Eaft.  It  was  with  Propriety  enough, 
that  the  Hollanders  ftil’d  themfelves  LORDS 
OF  ALL  THE  SEAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
for  their  own  Fleet  was  the  beft  in  Europe, 
:next  to  that  of  the  Englijh,  and  they  were 
fenfible  they  had  ours  in  their  Pockets,  and  if 
at  any  time  we  were  about  to  call  them  to 
Account  for  their  ill  Ufage  of  our  Merchants 
•i  ii  either 
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either  by  Bribes  or  (owing  Divifions  amongd 
us,  which  their  good  Friends  the  Didenters 
too  often  favour’d  them  in  ;  all  Complaints 
were  hufh’d  up,  and  we  were  made  to  believe 
that  the  Jntered  of  the  Dutch  and  this  Na¬ 
tion,  were  infeparable,  and  that  therefore 
we  mud  never  take  Notice  of  any  thing  they 
plundered  us  of,  lead  this  fhou’d  create  a 
Milunderftanding  between  us  and  our  good 
Allies. 

Cinamon,  But  to  return  to  the  Cinamon  Tree  :  It  is 
C]°v5f-  often  apprehended  by  the  Vulgar,  that  Ci- 
^egs  ut  namon,  Nutmegs,  Mace,  and  Cloves,  grow 
grow  in  all  upon  one  Tree,  or  at  lead  in  one  Coun- 
three  fe-  try,  and  my  Friend  the  Atlas,  has  fo  far 
veral  confirmed  them  in  their  Error,  as  to  make 
Countries  u c megs  of  the  Growth  of  this  Illand  of 
Ceylone ;  whereas  Nutmegs  only  grow  in  the 
Banda  Iflands,  they  are  covered  by  the 
Mace  as  a  Nut  is  covered  over  by  the  Husk. 
Cloves  grow  only  in  the  Molucca  Iflands  and 
Amboina,  and  the  true  Cinamon  only  in  Cey¬ 
lone ,  and  the  Molucca  s}  Banda ,  and  Amboina , 
lie  any  of  them  near  three  thoufand  Miles  to 
the  Eadward  of  Ceylone ;  the  Molucca's  under 
the  Equator,  and  Banda  and  Amboina ,  three 
or  four  Degrees  to  the  Southward  of  it, 
whereas  Ceylone  lies  fix  Degrees  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  the  Equator. 

When  I  fail’d  by  this  Ifland  in  my  Voyage 
from  the  Coad  of  Cormandel ,  we  had  not 
touch’d  at  any  Land  for  about  four  Months, 
and  the  Evening  before  we  made  Ceylone , 
when  our  bed  Artids  on  board  were  confi¬ 
dent  we  were  a  hundred  Miles  from  that  or 
any  other  Land.  The  Air  was  fo  extremely 
fweet,  fo  replenifti’d  with  fragrant  Smells, 
that  I  was  morally  fure  “we  mud  be  near 
,  fome^ 
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fomeLand  ;  I  call’d  up  feveralof  my  fellow 
Travellers  hereupon,  who  regal’d  their  fmel- 
ling  Faculty  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  it  was 
the  general  Opinion  thac  this  muft  proceed 
from  the  Cinamon  Groves  in  Ceylone.  Howe¬ 
ver,  ’tis  obfervable  that  when  People  have  been 
long  at  Sea,  and  draw  near  any  Coaft,  if 
the  Wind  fits  off  of  it,  it  will  bring  a  very  re- 
freflflng  Smell  along  with  it,  tho’  nor  com¬ 
parable  to  that  perfum’d  Air  we  meet  with 
on  the  Coafts  of  Ceylone. 

But  to  proceed :  The  next  Morning,  to  the 
Surprize  of  all  who  had  the  mod  Skill  in 
Navigation,  Land  was  feen  at  the  Top-maft 
Head,  tho’  it  cou’d  not  Jbe  lefs  than  ft  teen  or 
twenty  Miles  diftance,  and  conftdering  we 
had  fail’d  all  the  Night  before  the  Wind, 
muft  carry  thofe  delicious  Odours  a  vaft  way 
cut  to  Sea,  when  it  fits  off  the  Ifland,  as  it 
did  at  this  time,  tho*  I  do  not  fuppofe  the 
People  of  the  Country  who  fmell  them  con- 
ftantly,  could  have  been  fenftble  of  them  at 
fo  great  a  Diftance  as  we  were,  who  had 
not  experienc’d  that  refrefhing  Smell  that 
arifes  even  from  common  Earth,  for  fo  many 
Months,  this  is  what  I  may  relate  of  my 
own  Knowledge,  and  the  Reader  need  en¬ 
tertain  no  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fa&. 

But  to  give  fome  farther  Account  of  the 
Trees  of  this  Ifland  ;  there  is  the  Orula,  of 
the  bignefs  of  an  Apple-Tree,  which  bears 
a  Fruit  like  an  Olave,  which  they  fometimes 
take  as  a  Purge  j  they  ufe  it  alfoto  dye  their 
Cloths  black,  by  dipping  them  into  Waa:ec 
this  Fruit  has  been  fteep’d  in  ;  and  ’tis  faid. 
If  a  Piece  of  rufty  Iron  be  thrown  into  this 
Water,  it  will  eat  off  the  Ruft  and  become 

I  i  at  bright. 
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bright,  and  that  the  Water  will  be  To  very 
black,  that  it  will  ferve  inftead  of  Ink. 

The  Downekaia  is  a  Shrub  which  bears  a 
Leaf  two  Fingers  broad  and  fix  or  eight  Foot 
long,  which  is  on  both  Tides  full  of  Thorns ; 
thefe  Leaves  they  fplit  and  make  Matts  of 
them  ;  it  bears  a  Bud  which  opens  into  a 
Bunch  of  whitifh  Flowers  like  a  Nofegay, 
and  the  Leaves  are  extremely  Tweet,  the 
Roots  of  this  Tree  are  full  of  fmall  Fibres,  of 
which  they  make  their  Cordage.  They 
have  another  tine  fhady  Tree  which  they 
have  a  particular  Veneration  for,  on  account 
that  the  God  Buddou  when  he  was  upon 
Earth,  as  Tradition  goes,  ufed  to  repofe 
himfelf  under  the  Branches  of  it ;  under  thefe 
therefore  they  frequently  ere<ft  their  Altars 
and  Tet  up  their  Images,  and  place  a  Number 
of  lighted  Lamps,  as  the  Indians  always  do  in 
or  before  their  Places  of  Worfhip. 
a  Ws  there  are  plenty  of  Oxen 

■  ‘  '  and  Buffaloes,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Deer  ,•  they 

have  alTo  Elephants,  Bears,  Tygers,  Jackalls, 
Monkeys,  Dogs  and  Hares ;  but  no  Horfes, 
Afles,  Sheep,  Lyons  or  Wolves,  but  what 
are  imported  by  Europeans.  Some  of  their 
Deer  are  larger  than  our  Red  Deer,  but  there 
is  another  Animal  like  them  in  all  refpe<SU 
except  the  Colour,  not  bigger  than  a  Hare, 
it  is  Grey  Tpotted  with  White.  The  Beafts 
this  Ifland  is  moft  famous  for,  are  the  Ele¬ 
phants  ;  thofe  that  treat  of  their  Beafts, 
give  us  large  Defcriptions  of  their  Make, 
their  Sagacity,  and  the  Manner  of  taking 
them  by  a  tame  Female,  which  having  been 
taken  Notice  of  alreay  in  treating  of  other 
Indian  Countries,  I  fhall  only  obferve  that  they 
are  To  very  numerous  in  t  h is  Ifland,  that  they 
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do  the  Husbandmen  incredible  Damage  by 
breaking  their  Trees,  and  eating  arid  tramp¬ 
ling  down  their  Corn,  fo  that  the  Country 
People  are  forc’d  to  watch  their  Corn  Fields 
every  Night  which  lie  near  the  Woods,  and 
are  not  fecurein  their  very  Yards,*  they  have 
much  ado  with  lighted  Torches  and  making 
a  great  Noife  to  fright  them  away  ;  fome- 
times  they  (hoot  at  them  and  wound  them 
with  their  Arrows,  but  are  often  kill’d  by 
the  enraged  Elephant.  Their  Bears  and  Ty- 
gers  are  not  near  fo  troublefome,  for  they 
feldom  attack  People  here  without  Provoca¬ 
tion,  and  do  no  Damage  to  their  Grain. 

Their  Monkeys  are  very  numerous  alfo, 
and  of  feveral  kinds,  fome  of  a  dark  grey 
Colour,  very  large,  with  black  Faces  and 
white  Beards  from  Ear  to  Ear,  which  make 
them  refemble  old  Men.  There  is  a  fecond 
Sort  like  the  other,  and  as  large,  but  Milk- 
white  in  their  Bodies  and  Faces,  neither  of 
thefe  are  mifchievous ;  but  there  is  a  third 
Sort  troublefome  enough,  which  about 
Harveft  come  in  large  Companies,  and  do  not 
only  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  Corn,  but  carry 
abundance  away  in  their  Hands,  and  will 
plunder  the  Gardens  about  their  Hcufes ; 
This  kind  of  Monkeys  have  white  Faces, 
and  long  Hair  on  their  Heads  like  Mens,  but 
no  Beards. 

There  are  Allegators  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Ifland,  which  have  been  defcrib’d  already  in 
treating  of  other  Countries,  and  they  have 
[  alfo  a  great  Variety  of  Serpents,  one  kind 
i  Mr.  Knox  fpeaks  of,  of  fo  monftrous  a  Size, 
that  I  mult  beg  his  Pardon  for  repeating  the 
,  Story  after  him,  and  it  feems  he  had  never 
j  feen  any  of  them  himfelf  alive  or  dead,  tho’ 
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he  had  liv’d  above  twenty  Years  in  the 
Country.  There  are  weak  credulous  Peo¬ 
ple  no  doubt  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in 
Europe s  who  love  to  hear  and  report  incredi¬ 
ble  things,  and  as  Mr.  Knox  himfelf  allures 
us,  that  the  People  of  this  Ifland  are  pretty 
much  given  to  Lying,  I  can’t  think  he  ex- 
pe&ed  we  Ihould  believe  the  Relation  that 
was  told  him  of  a  Snake’s  eating  a  Stag, 
Horns  and  all,*  thofe  which  Mr.  Knox  him¬ 
felf  faw,  he  tells  us  were  of  an  ordinary 
Size,  about  five  or  fix  Foot  long,  and 
therefore  I  believe  we  may  place  the  other 
Monfters  he  mentions  among  the  Vulgar 
Errors.  Befides  Snakes,  they  have  other 
Vermin  in  abundance,  fuch  as  Polecats, 
Ferrets,  Weafels,  &c .  and  are  fo  over-run 
with  them,  that  they  deftroy  all  the  wild 
Rabbets,  tho’  there  are  fome  kept  tame ; 
and  their  Cattle  are  frequently  bitten  with 
Snakes  and  found  dead. 

Pifmires,  it  feems,  fwarm  here,  and  fling 
to  that  Degree  there  is  no  bearing  them ; 
they  devour  alfo  almoft  every  thing  they 
can  come  at,  except  Iron  and  Stone,  and 
People  can  hardly  fet  down  a  Difh  of  Meat 
but  it  will  be  full  of  them.  Mr.  Knox  tells 
us,  they  run  up  the  Walls  of  their  Houfes, 
building  arches  of  Dirt  as  they  go,  and  if 
an  Arch  happens  to  break,  they  will  all 
come  down  and  aflift  in  repairing  it.  The 
Cinglaffes  are  very  careful  in  looking  after 
any  thing  they  have  of  Value,  that  thefe 
Infers  don’t  fpoil  it :  They  difcover  where 
they  climb  up  by  thefe  Arches  of  Dirt, 
without  building  which  they  never  go  up  any 
thing.  At  a  Diftance  from  Houfes,  thefe 
Ants  will  raife  Hillocks  Five  or  Six  Foot 

high* 
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high,  of  a  pure  refin’d  Clay  fo  hard  and  firm, 
that  it  will  require  a  Pick- Ax  to  pull  it  down, 
and  their  Nefts  are  contriv’d  like  a  Honey- 
Comb,  the  Natives  ufe  this  Clay  to  form 
their  Idols  of,  it  is  fo  fine  ;  but  as  thefe  In- 
feds  increafe  prodigioufiy,  fo  they  die  in 
Shoals ;  for  when  they  are  come  to  their  full 
Bignefs  and  have  Wing',  they  ilfue  out  of  an 
Evening,  after  the  going  down  of  the  Sun,  in 
fuch  vaft  Numbers,  that  they  darken  the  Sky, 
and  having  flown  out  of  fight,  in  a  little  Time 
they  fall  down  dead,  and  the  Birds  which  are 
not  gone  to  rooft,  frequently  fly  amongft 
them,  and  pick  up  a  great  many.  The  Poul¬ 
try  almoft  live  upon  thefe  Ants,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  this  there  would  be  no  keeping  them 
down,  they  multiply  fo  faft. 

Their  Bees,  one  Sort  of  them,  are  like  the 
common  EngUJh  Bees,  and  build  in  hollow 
Trees,  or  Holes  in  the  Ground  ;  they  have  a 
larger  Sort  of  a  brighter  Colour,  and  their 
Honey  much  thinner,  which  make  their 
Combs  upon  the  Boughs  of  Trees,  at  a  great 
Height,  fo  that  they  may  eafily  be  feen,  and 
at  the  time  of  Year,  whole  Villages  go  out 
into  the  Woods  to  gather  the  Honey,  which 
they  come  home  loaded  with  ;  they  will 
fometimes  hold  Torches  under  the  Bees  till 
they  drop  from  the  Trees,  and  boil  and  eat 
them,  looking  upon  them  to  be  very  good 
Food. 

Here  are  Leeches  of  a  Reddifh  Colour,  and 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Goofe  Quill,  which 
appear  about  the  time  the  Rains  begin  to  fall# 
and  in  a  little  time  the  Grafs  and  Woods  ar$ 
full  of  them;  they  are  at  firftas  fmall  almoft 
as  a  Horfe  Hair,  and  creep  up  the  Legs  of 
Travellers,  who  always  go  yvithout  Shooes  or 
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Stockings,  and  make  the  Blood  run  down 
their  Heels,  and  if  there  be  any  Sore  they 
will  be  fure  to  get  to  that  ,•  fome  therefore 
rub  their  Legs  with  Lemon  and  Salt  to  make 
them  drop  off,  and  others  have  a  fiat  Stick 
to  fcrape  them  off,  but  others  fucceed  them 
fo  faff  that  it  is  almoft  in  vain,  and  they 
moft  commonly  let  them  alone  till  they  come 
to  the  end  of  their  Journey  ,•  for  tho*  it 
makes  their  Legs  fmart  a  little,  this  bleeding 
is  reckon’d  very  good  for  them.  When  they 
come  to  their  Houles  they  rub  their  Legs 
with  Afhes  and  fo  get  rid  of  them  at  once. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  want  of 
Poultry  here,  fuch  as  Hens,  Ducks,  Geefe, 
Turkeys;  but  it  feems  the  King  prohibits 
the  People’s  keeping  Ducks,  Geefe,  Tur¬ 
keys,  or  Pidgeons  tame,  tho’  he  keeps 
them  himfelf  ;  they  have  alfo  a  black  Water- 
Fowl  as  big  as  a  Duck,  which  lives  upon  Fifh, 
which  will  dive  and  remain  under  Water 
a  great  while,  and  at  length  come  up  at  a 
vaft  Diftance  :  There  is  another  Fowl  larger 
than  a  Swan,  which  haunts  the  Ponds  and 
Marfhes,  and  lives  on  Fifh. 

Woodcocks  and  Partridges  there  are  fome, 
but  not  many ;  and  they  have  fomeWood  Pid¬ 
geons,  Snipes  and  Sparrows,and  abundance  of 
wild  Peacocks  and  fmall  Green  Parrots.  There 
is  the  Macowda  alfo,  which  fpeaks  mighty 
plain  when  ’tis  taught,  it  is  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  Blackbird  and  of  the  fame  Colour. 
There  is  another  of  a  Gold  Colour,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  on,  which  may  be  taught  to 
fpeak;  but  the  fineft  Birds  they  have  are  of 
the  Bignefs  of  a  Sparrow,  they  are  fome  of 
them  as  white  as  Snow,  except  their  Heads 
which  are  Black,  with  a  Plume  of  Feathers 
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(landing  upright,  and  theirTales  a  Foot  long; 
others  there  are  of  a  deep  Yellow,  but  in  all 
other  refpedls  like  the  former ;  neither  of  ’em 
have  any  Mufical  Notes,  or  are  good  for  any 
thing  but  to  look  on.  Fifh  they  have  in  very 
great  Plenty,  both  in  their  Rivers  and  Ponds, 
which  the  Natives  eat  with  their  Rice  much 
oftner  than  Flefh  ;  they  take  them  with  a 
Wicker  Basket  made  in  Form  of  a  Bell,  which 
they  clap  down  in  the  Water,  and  foon  feel 
it  there  be  any  Fifh  by  their  beating  againft 
the  Basket,  and  putting  their  Arms  in  at  the 
Top  take  them  out  with  their  Hands ;  they 
feldom  ufe  Nets  except  on  the  Sea  Coafts : 

In  feveral  Places  Fifh  are  kept  for  the  King’s 
Ufe,  who  makes  it  one  of  his  great  Diverlions 
to  feed  them  ;  People  are  prohibited  to  take 
them  in  thofe  Places  on  pain  of  Death,  which 
makes  them  fo  tame,  that  they  will  run  after 
any  Body  to  the  Sides  of  the  Ponds,  to  be  fed. 

As  tor  Mines  I  don’t  find  they  work  any.  Mines, 
except  thofe  of  Iron,  of  which  they  have 
great  Plenty,  and  make  pretty  good  Steel. 
Diamonds  and  precious  Stones  alfo,  ’tis  faid, 
their  Prince  has  in  abundance,  but  probably 
thefe  might  be  imported  formerly  from  Gol- 
conda,  when  they  traded  thither  with  their 
Cinamon;  for  if  there  had  been  any  Dia- 
■  mond  Mines  in  the  Country,  the  Fortuguefe 
'  or  Dutch  would  have  difcovered  them  long 
before  this. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Treats  of  the  Language,  Learning ,  Books,  and 
Hifiory  of  the  Ceylotiefe. 


Language 


TH  E  Cinglaffes  have  a  Language  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves,  but  feem  to  have 
borrowed  many  of  their  Words  from  their 
Neighbours,  the  Ad alabars  $  however,  thele 
Nations  do  not  underftand  one  anothet. 
They  have  alfo  a  learned  or  dead  Language, 
underftocd  only  by  their  Bramins  or  Priefts, 
in  which  is  written  all  that  relates  to  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  their  Religion. 
Their  common  Tongue,  Captain  Knox  tells 
us,  is  copious,  fmooth  and  elegant,  but 
whether  the  Captain  was  a  judge  of 
Languages,  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  j 
however,  he  was  capable  of  obferving,  no 
doubt,  as  he  has  done,  that  in.  all  their 
Speeches  and  AddrefTes  to  their  Betters, 
there  was  a  great  mixture  of  .Compliment, 
and  that  they  were  fo  nice  in  the  Titles 
they  gave  to  Men  and  Women,  that  they 
were  varied  at  lead  a  dozen  ways,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Quality  or  Circumftances  of  the 
People  they  (poke  to  ;  and  it  was  an  unpar¬ 
donable  Miftake  to  give  any  Perfon  a  wrong 
Title  or  Epithet  when  they  addrefs  d  them- 
felves  to  them  ;  and  it  feems  their  Peafants 
are  as  well  vers  d  in  thofe  Pnrafes  and  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeaking,  as  Men  of  Condition, 
and  -will  make  handfome  Speeches  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themfeives  where  they  have  a  Fa¬ 
vour  to  ask,  their  Parents  ufmg  them  to  it 
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from  their  Infancy,  and  taking  all  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  introducing  them  into  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  their  Betters  and  converfing  with 
them,  infomuch  that  they  are  feldom  guilty 
of  that  Rudenefs  or  Sheepifhnefs  which  is 
remarkable  in  the  Clowns  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  Portuguefe  remaining  fo  long  upon 
this  llland,  their  Language  is  alfo  fpoken 
in  almoft  every  part  of  it. 

Inftead  of  Paper  they  cut  the  Talipot-LeafWriting 
into  Slips  about  two  Foot  long,  and  three 
Fingers  broad,  on  which  they  cut  their  Let¬ 
ters  with  a  Steel  Bodkin,  writing  from  the 
Left-hand  to  the  Right ;  they  teach  their 
Children  firft  to  write  by  making  Letters  in 
the  Sand  of  the  Streets,  as  their  Neighbours 
of  Malabar  do. 

Aftronomy  is  a  great  Study  with  them,  Aftrono- 
which  they  probably  learnt  from  the  EgyptiansmY' 
and  Arabs ,  who  have  long  had  a  Correfpon- 
dence  with  this  Ifland ;  they  foretell  the  E- 
clipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  make  Al¬ 
manacks,  wherein  they  give  the  Age  of  the 
Moon,  the  lucky  or  unlucky  Times  for 
ploughing  or  fowing,  taking  a  Journey,  or 
entring  on  any  Bufinefs ;  and  according  to 
the  pofnion  of  the  Planets,  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  fick  Perfon  fhall  recover, 
or  the  Birth  of  a  Child  be  fortunate  or  not, 
about  which  their  Parents  always  conlult, 
and  fave  or  deftroy  their  Children,  ’tis 
faid,  according  as  the  wife  Man  pro¬ 
nounces. 

Their  Year  has  three  hundred  and  fixtyTune. 
five  Days,  and  they  begin  it  on  the  twenty 
feventh,  eighth  or  ninth  of  March  ,•  they  di¬ 
vide  it  alfo  into  twelve  Months,  and  thofe 
into  Weeks,  the  firft  Day  whereof  they  look 
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upon  to  be  fortunate  to  undertake  any 
thing  j  they  divide  their  Day  into  thirty 
Parts  or  Pays,  and  their  Nights  into  as  many, 
beginning  the  one  at  Sun  rife,  and  the  other 
at  Sun-fet,  which  is  about  fix  a  Clock  here 
all  the  Year  round,  fo  that  their  fifteenth  Pay 
is  always  twelve  a  Clock  with  us.  They  have 
no  Sun  Dials  or  Clocks,  but  a  Copper  Difh 
which  holds  about  a  Pint,  with  a  little  Hole  at 
the  Bottom,  which  is  put  into  aVeflelof  Water 
empty,  and  fills  it  felf  in  the  fpace  of  one 
of  their  Pays ,  and  then  finks;  after  which  it  is 
fet  upon  the  Water  again  to  meafure  another 

Magick.  Pay.  As  to  Magick  Art,  which  forne  fay 
they  are  famous  for,  I  confefs  I  have  not 
Faith  enough  to  believe  the  Stories  reported 
concerning  it  rny  felf,  and  therefore  (hall  not 
trouble  rhe  Reader  with  them  ;  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  World  in  general  had  a  much 
greater  Opinion  of  that  Art  formerly,  than 
they  have  at  prefent. 

Phyfick.  Phyfick  is  not  a  Profeffion  here  ;  every 
body  feems  to  underftand  common  Remedies, 
tho  none  of  them  have  any  great  Skill. 
Their  Medicines  are  compofed  of  Herbs, 
Leaves,  Roots,  or  the  Bark  of  Trees  they  find 
in  the  Woods,  with  which  they  Purge  or 
Vomit  themfelves  as  they  have  Occafion. 
They  will  aifo  cure  green  Wounds,  and  tho* 
the  biting  of  fome  of  their  Snakes  be  certain 
Death,  if  fome  Application  be  not  made 
very  fuddenly,  they  have  an  Herb  which 
cures  them  effectually ;  and  I  perceive 
they  fing  to  the  Patient  and  keep  him  wak¬ 
ing,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent,  which  our 
People  call,  charming  the  Patient,  and  will 
have  it,  that  the  Cure  muff  be  owing  to  the 
Devil,  becaufe  our  European  Surgeons  know 
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no  Remedy  in  thefe  Cafes.  The  Chglajfes 
have  alfo  many  Antidotes  againft  Poifon 
taken  inwardly,  it  being  obfervable,  that  as 
they  abound  in  poifonous  Plants  and  Herbs, 
fo  they  do  in  Remedies  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  Difeafes  People  are  fubjedt  to  here,  are 
Agues  and  Fevers,  the  Bloody  Flux,  and 
Small-Pox,  and  Pains  in  their  Limbs,  for 
which  laft  theyufe  certain  Ointments  with 
great  Succefs.  Anatomy  and  Bleeding  they 
feem  perfedfly  Strangers  to,  except  it  be 
bleeding  with  Leeches,  which,  as  has  been 
already  obferv’d,  they  can’t  well  avoid,  and 
acknowledge  they  receive  great  Benefit  by  it. 

The  Hiftories  of  this  Ifland  are  recorded  Hiftory. 
in  their  learned  Language,  and  contain  ra¬ 
ther  fabulous  Accounts  of  their  Gods  and 
antient  Heroes  remov’d  to  Heaven,  whom 
they  now  make  the  Objedls  of  their 
Worfhip,  than  afford  any  real  Inftrudlion. 

Thefe  Records  are  kept  by  their  Priefts  or 
Bramins ,  in  a  Language  unknown  to  the 
Vulgar,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  no 
more  of  it  than  what  is  communicated  to 
them  in  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  like  the 
Indians  on  the  Continent,  they  are  always  re¬ 
peating. 

As  to  their  modern  Hiftory,  the  Portuguefe 
'  difcover’d  this  Ifland  about  the  Year  i^of, Their 
i  under  the  Conduct  of  Laurence  D*  Almeida,  ^.(^erf1 
:  but  it  was  twelve  Years  afterwards  that  they  1  ory‘ 
t  began  to  fettle  a  Trade  and  Fa&ories  here. 

;  About  the  Year  i6fo,  they  eredted  a  Fort 
near  Colombo ,  at  which  the  King  was  alarm’d, 
and  immediately  laid  Siege  to  it,  but  the 
!  Portuguefe  having  gotfuch  Footing  that  it  was 
:  very  difficult  to  remove  them,  a  Treaty 
'  was  enter’d  into  between  the  King  of  Ceylone 
<  and 
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and  the  Portuguefes  whereby  that  King  was 
to  deliver  them  a  Quantity  of  Cinamon 
Yearly  at  a  certain  Price,  and  there  was 
fo  good  a  Correfpondence  between  the 
two  Nations  for  fome  time,  that  an  Ambaffa- 
dor  was  fent  to  Portugal  in  the  Year  i  J40,  and 
a  very  ftriCt  Alliance  enter’d  into,  infomuch 
that  feveral  of  their  Princes  became  Chrifti- 
ans  and  put  themfelves  under  the  Protection 
of  the  Portuguefe ;  but  they  behaving  them¬ 
felves  very  cruelly  and  infolently  to  the 
Natives,  and  the  Dutch  General  Spilbergen 
arriving  on  the  Coaft  about  the  Year  1602, 
the  Ceylonefe  enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with  the 
Dutch. 

However,  Sebald  de  Weert  the  Dutch  Ad¬ 
miral,  who  was  fent  to  the  Afliftance  of  the 
King  of  Ceylone  againft  the  Portuguefe ,  in  the 
Year  1603,  behaving  himfelf  very  brutifhly, 
and  ufing  that  Prince  more  like  a  Slave  than 
a  Sovereign,  the  Ceylonefe  were  fo  enrag’d  at 
it,  that  they  cut  the  Dutch  Man  in  Pieces, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  Treaties  for  that 
time. 

The  Dutch  finding  their  Miftake,  that  the 
Ceylonefe  wou’d  not  be  treated  in  that  info- 
lent  Manner  de  Weert  had  ufed  them,  very 
fubmiflive  Letters  were  fent  in  the  Name  of 
Prince  Maurice  and  the  States,  to  propofe  an 
Alliance  with  the  King  of  Ceylone  in  the 
Year  1609. 

In  the  Year  1613,  an  Alliance  offenfive 
and  defenfive  was  concluded  between  the 
King  and  the  Dutch ,  whereby  that  Prince 
agreed  to  difpofe  of  his  Cinamon,  Pearls, 
and  precious  Stones,  to  no  other  European 
Nation  but  them,  but  that  there  fhould  be  an 
open  and  free  Trade  for  all  Indian  Nations: 
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Permiffion  alfo  was  given  the  Dutch  to  ere<5t 
a  Fore  at  Catiarum  or  Trin^uemale,  on  the 
North-Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland,  but  the  Por- 
tuguefe  foon  beat  the  Dutch  out  of  their  Fort, 
and  maintain’d  their  Poffeffion  and  their 
Trade  in  Ceylone  till  the  Year  1636,  when 
the  Dutch  were  again  invited  into  the  Ifland. 
The  Portuguefe  Fleet  before  Goa  being  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Hollanders  in  the  Year  1638,  the 
Dutch  fent  a  Reinforcement  to  the  Affiftance 
of  their  Ally  the  King  of  Ceylone ,  where¬ 
upon  the  Portuguefe  march’d  to  the  Capital 
City  of  Candiy  from  whence  the  King  re¬ 
tiring,  they  burnt  and  plunder’d  the  City, 
but  were  intercepted  in  their  Retreat  by  the 
King’s  Forces,  and  raoft  of  their  Army  cut 
to  pieces.  From  this  time  their  Intereft  in 
the  Ifland  declined  a-pace,  for  the  fame  Year 
the  Dutch  and  the  Cinglajfes  fat  down  before 
Battecalao,  which  ftands  about  the  Middle  of 
the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Ifland,  and  took  it  from 
the  Portuguefe  ^  then  the  Dutch  renew’d  their 
Alliance  with  the  King  of  Ceylone ,  who  was 
fo  much  in  hafte  to  extirpate  the  Portuguefe , 
that  he  engag’d  to  be  at  the  whole  Charges 
of  the  War,  if  the  Dutch  are  to  be  credited, 
and  the  Dutch  were  to  monopolize  the  Trade 
of  the  Ifland  without  paying  any  Duties  to 
his  Majefty  ;  and  purfuant  to  this  Agreement, 
'the  King  immediately  deliver’d  a  vaft  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Cinamon  into  the  Hands  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers ,  in  part  of  the  Charges  the  Dutch  had 
been  at.  Soon  after,  the  Portuguefe  Town  of 
Point  de  Galle3  their  moft  Southern  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Ceylone ,  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  ;  in 
the  Year  i6jf,  the  Town  of  Caleture,  about 
a  Day’s  Sail  North-Weft  of  Point  deGalles  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch.  The  fame  Year  the 
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Dutch  and  the  Cinglajfes  with  their  united 
Forces,  laid  Siege  to  Columbo  on  the  South- 
Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  being  the  Capital 
of  all  the  Portuguefe  Settlements.  Ihis  Place 
the  Portuguefe  defended  very  well  for  a  whole 
Year,  under  the  Difadvantage  of  a  Famine, 
and  the  Want  of  many  Neceflaries :  How¬ 
ever,  the  City  of  Columbo  at  length  furren- 
der’d  upon  Articles  the  eleventh  of  May , 
i6j6,  and  the  Dutch  took  Pofteffion  of  it 
with  their  Troops,  excluding  the  King  any 
Share  in  their  Conquefts,  thoJ  they  had  ex¬ 
prefly  ftipulated  to  deliver  Columbo  into  his 
Hands,  according  to  a  Letter  from  that 
Prince  to  their  General,  tranflated  and  prin¬ 
ted  by  the  Hollanders  themfelves,  which  I  fliall 
here  infert,  to  (hew  that  the  Dutch  have  no 
other  Right  to  this  Ifland,  but  what  they 
gain’d  by  Force  and  Treachery. 

The  Letter  of  the  King  of  Ceylone  to  the 
Dutch  General,  upon  his  taking  Pofteffion 
of  Columbo. 

flU  R  Imperial  Majefiy  being  very  defirous  to 
^  introduce  the  Dutch  Nation  into  our  Domini¬ 
ons ,  Adam  Wefterworld  came  on  this  Co  aft 
with  a  Squadron  of  Ships,  jujt  as  we  had  made  our 
[elves  Mafiers  of  Batecalo,  when  we  thought  fit 
to  conclude  a  Peace  with  him,  which  being  confirm’d 
by  Oath,  was  but  fienderly  obferv’d  by  fome  Of¬ 
ficers  afterwards:  As  for  Infiance,  by  Captain 
Burchart  Kocks,  alias  Coque,  ( who  was  kill’d 
by  a  Soldier  at  Puntegale)  and  Commijfary  Pe¬ 
ter  Kieft,  who  being  fent  as  Plenipotentiaries  to 
our  Court,  did  confirm  the  before  mentioned  Peace  by 
Oath,  purfuant  to  which  at  their  Departure  for 
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Gale,  they  took  along  with  them  one  of  our 

*  Diffauve’s,  in  order  to  deliver  into  his  Hands  the 
Country  of  Mature  j  hut  at  his  coming  there  they 
found  Means  to  render  the  fame  ineffectual,  by  find¬ 
ing  out  certain  Difficulties ,  which  made  the  faid, 
Diffauve  return  to  our  Court  to  our  great  Diffatisfaff- 
ion.  It  was  about  that  time  that  our  beloved  Director 
General  did  come  into  our  Kingdom  from  Holland* 
with  full  Power  to  aCt  as  he  Jhould  find  it  mofi 
fuitable  to  our  Service,  and  to  the  Efiablijhment  of 
a  firm  Peace  and  Friendjhip ,  purfuant  to  which  he 
de fir’d  us  to  bury  all  pafi  Mifcarriages  in  Oblivion, 
promifing  at  the  fame  time ,  in  the  Name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Eaft-India  Company, 
full  Satisfabtion  for  the  fame  ;  as  alfo  that  the  For - 
treffes  of  Negumbo  and  Columbo  (when  taken ) 
Jhou’d  be  deliver’d  into  the  Hands  of  our  Imperial 
Majefiy,  and  certain  Hollanders  to  be  allotted  in 
the  jaid  Places  for  our  Service.  ’Tis  upon  this 
Account  that  we  fent  our  Auxiliaries  to  affifi  our 
dearly  belov’d  Hollanders  in  the  taking  of  Co¬ 
lumbo  j  which  being  taken ,  fince  they  are  be¬ 
come  forgetful  of  their  Promife ,  and  do  continue 
to  do  fo  to  this  Day,  Tour  Excellency  is  left  at 
your  own  Liberty  to  do  what  you  think  fit ,  till 
Notice  of  this  Proceeding  can  be  given  to  the 

1  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Honourable  Company : 

'  But  I  would  have  you  remember,  that  fuch  as 
s  don’t  know  God  and  keep  their  Word,  will  one 
'  time  or  other  be  fenfible  of  the  ill  Conferences  thereof . 
I  am  fenfible  I  have  God  on  my  fide. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

a 

i  Two  Letters  have  been  difpatch’d  from  our  Im¬ 
perial  Court :  Tour  Excellency  has  ivritten  to 

*  George  Bloem,  but  without  mentioning  any 
;  thing  relating  to  our  Service :  Tour  Excellency 
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may  write  fuch  frivolous  Pretences  to  whom  you 
pleafe,  but  ought  not  to  impofe  them  on  our  Impe¬ 
rial  MajeJly ,  it  being  in  vain  to  alledge,  that  the 
Director  General  had  receiv’d  his  Infirullions  from 
Batavia*  whereas  he  brought  his  full  Power  along 
with  him  out  ^Holland  :  Such  Simfter  Dealings 
as  they ,  create  no  f, mall  Jealoufy ,  Jo  I  can't  fee 
with  what  Face  you  can  expeft  any  further  Cre¬ 
dit  from  us  •  I  have  taken  Care  to  have  this 
tranflated  into  Dutch,,  that  you  may  have  no 
Reafon  to  plead  Ignorance.  George  Bloem  Jhall 
fiay  here  till  I  receive  your  Anjwer,  when  I  in¬ 
tend  to  fend  him  back  with  a  Letter. 

Pretence  The  Pretence  the  Dutch  made  for  not  de- 
of  the  livering  up  Columbo  to  the  King  was.  That 
Dutch  for  General  Hulfi,  with  whom  thac  Agreement 
ring€tf-°"  was  ma^e>  (and  who  was  kill’d  in  the  Siege) 
lumh.  had  not  a  fufficient  Authority  to  make  fuch 
an  Agreement,*  and  that  they  mutt  have  aa 
cxprefs  Order  from  the  States  General,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  deliver  it  to  the  King,  and 
this  was  their  conftant  Practice  in  the  Indies ; 
they  would  permit  their  Generals  and  Am- 
battadors  to  thofe  Princes  to  Populate  any 
Thing,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  their 
Meafures,  and  when  their  Ends  were  ac- 
complifh’d,  pretend  that  their  Commanders 
had  not  full  Powers  to  treat,  and  by  this 
Artifice,  getting  thofe  Princes  to  unite  their 
Forces  with  them,  and  let  them  into  the 
Pofleilion  of  their  ftrongeft  Fortrefifes,  they 
at  length  became  Matters  of  them  and  of 
their  Country,.  To  proceed,  George  Bloem , 
the  Dutch  Interpreter  at  the  King’s  Court, 
being  fenfible  he  fhould  be  made  a  Sacrifice 
upon  his  Country  men’s  breaking  their  Arti¬ 
cles,  found  Means  to  make  his  Efcape  to  the 
Dutch  Camp,  after  which,  the  Hollanders  had 
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fo  little  Regard  to  their  Treaties  with  the 
King  of  Ceylone ,  that  they  fell  upon  his 
Troops,  plunder’d  his  Baggage,  and  com- 
pell’d  him  to  retire  to  the  Mountains  ;  thefe 
treacherous  Practices  and  notorious  Breach 
of  Faith  in  the  Hollanders ,  juftly  made  that 
Prince  their  avow’d  Enemy  ;  he  thereupon 
made  Peace  with  the  Fortuguefe ,  invited  them 
into  his  Service,  and  frequently  Tallied  out 
of  the  Woods  and  cut  off  the  Cinamon  Ga¬ 
therers,  and  diftrefs’d  them  to  that  degree, 
that  they  found  themfelves  under  a  Neceffity 
of  courting  his  Friendfhip  again  ;  accordingly 
they  lent  him  Rich  Prefents,  with  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Excufes  for  their  pafs’d  Conduct. 
They  fent  alfo  feveral  AmbafTadors  to  him, 
who  were  fometimes  guilty  of  the  mo  ft  ab- 
jedfc  Flatteries ;  and  at  other  times  would 
make  ufe  of  Threats :  but  he  was  not  to 
be  mov’d  by  either;  but  detained  moft  of 
their  AmbafTadors  Prifoners,  and  would  have 
no  Correfpondence  with  fo  Faithlefs  a  Ge¬ 
neration,  whom  he  obferved  never  regar¬ 
ded  any  Treaties  longer  than  their  Inte- 
■reft  compell’d  them. 

The  firft  Ambaffador  the  Dutch  fent  to 
fhe  King  of  Ceylone  after  this  Rupture,  hav¬ 
ing  been  detain’d  many  Years,  enter’d  into 
the  Service  of  this  Prince,  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  Poll  conferr’d  on  him  ;  but  this  be¬ 
ing  only  with  an  Intention  to  betray  his 
(Councils,  as  appear’d  by  a  Letter  the  King 
mtercepted,  which  was  fent  him  from  the 
Dutch ;  wherein  they  thank’d  him  for  difco- 
jrering  an  Enterprize  the  King  was  about 
to  undertake  againft  fome  of  their  Settle¬ 
ments,  the  King  immediately  order’d  him 
[to  be  put  to  Death.  But  the  King  of  Cey. 
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lone  does  not  only  detain  the  Ambaffadors 
which  are  fent  him,  but  all  Europeans  what¬ 
ever  which  fall  into  his  Hands,  and  has 
form’d  feveral  Companies  of  Soldiers  out 
No  Euro-  of  them.  One  Reafon  of  this  may  be,  that 
peansfaf-  his  greateft  Safety  lies  in  the  Defiles  and 
fer’dto  Paffes  of  the  Mountains,  which  would  be 
^^"^difcover’d  to  his  Enemies  if  he  fuffer’d  the 
Country.  Europeans  to  return :  And  another  may  be  the 
Ufe  that  he  makes  of  them,  by  inftrudting 
his  People  in  Military  Difcipline,  and  im¬ 
proving  them  in  feveral  Mechanick  Arts, 
•j'he  The  French  obferving  what  great  Advan- 
French  at-  tages  the  Dutch  made  of  the  Ginamon  Trade, 
tempt  to  and  finding  there  was  no  good  undemanding 

cwl»/n  between  King  of  Ceylone  and  them  j  fitted 
ey  one.  Qut  a  p[eet  0f  fourteen  Sail  Gf  large  Ships, 

under  the  Command  of  Captain  de  la  Hay, 
on  Board  of  which  they  fent  an  Ambaffador 
to  fettle  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the 
two  Nations,  and  about  the  Year  1673,  the 
Fleet  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Cottiar  or  Trin- 
quewale,  on  the  North-Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland ; 
from  hence  three  Gentlemen  were  difpatch’d 
to  the  King  to  give  him  Notice  of  their  Ar¬ 
rival,  they  were  fplendidly  entertain’d  at 
Court,  and  every  one  of  them  prefented 
with  a  Gold  Chain,  a  Sword  inlaid  with  Sil¬ 
ver,  and  a  Gun,  and  were  fuffer’d  to  return 
to  the  Fleet,  and  give  an  Account  of  their 
Reception  ;  whereupon  the  Ambaffador  and 
fix  other  Gentlemen  went  up  to  the  Court 
with  a  Defign  to  refide  there  till  the  Fleet 
return’d  from  the  Continent  of  India,  whither 
it  was  alfo  bound.  The  King  did  not  only 
fend  great  Quantities  of  Provifion  down  to 
the  Fleet,  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their 
Voyage,  but  affifted  the  French  in  building 
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a  Fort  in  the  Bay  of  Cottiar ,  thinking  he  had 
now  met  with  a  European  Ally  that  wou’d  be 
a  Match  for  the  ungrateful  Dutch.  The 
French,  having  eretfed  their  Fort,  and  Garri- 
fon  d  it  partly  with  Europeans  and  partly  with 
the  Natives  whom  the  King  Tent  them,  fet 
Sail  for  the  Coaft  of  Cormandel ,  promifing  to 
return  in  a  fhort  time,  but  whether  they  were 
deftroy’d  by  the  Dutcht  as  was  generally 
thought,  or  by  Storms  or  other  Accidents,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  they  never  returned  again  to 
Ceylone ,  as  Captain  Knox  allures  us,  who  was 
then  and  long  after  in  the  Ifland,  and  the 
Dutch  foon  polTefs’d  themfelves  of  the  Fort 
of  Cottiar, 

But  to  give  Tome  Account  of  the  Tranf- 
a&ions.  between  the  French  AmbalTador  and 
that  Prince  :  The  AmbalTador  looking  upon 
himfelf  as  the  Reprefentative  of  his  great 
Mafter  Lewis  XIV.  and  expecting  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  Honours  Ambaffadors  are 
in  Europe ,  committed  To  many  Errors  that  he 
perfedly  defeated  the  Defign  of  his  Embaffy, 
and  of  Friends  made  them  his  Enemies,  and 
his  Nation  as  much  hated  as  the  Dutch  them- 
felves.  And  firft,  he  rode  up  from  Cottiar  on 
!  Horfeback,  which  it  Teems  is  a  Privilege  the 
King  never  allows  any  Man  ;  when  he  came 
i  within  Tome  few  Miles  of  the  Court,  Orders 
:  met  him  to  remain  where  he  was  till  a  Houfe 
!was  prepared  in  the  City  for  his  Entertain¬ 
ment;  Tome  time  after,  Notice  was  given  that 
:it  was  ready,  and  feveral  Noblemen  were 
ifent  to  affift  in  bringing  the  Prefent  that  was 
intended  for  the  King,  and  to  attend  the 
tAmbalfador  to  his  Houfe  :  Whereupon  he 
lentred  the  City  on  Horfeback,  which  the 
Noblemen  endeavour’d  to  dilTuade  him  from, 
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affuring  him  that  this  was  never  allow’d  to 
any  Perfon  ;  however  he  did  not  regard  ’em, 
but  rode  on  by  the  Palace  Gate,  which  gave 
his  Majefty  great  Offence,  it  being  look’d 
on  as  the  higheft  Infult  on  anEaftern  Prince, 
to  p3 fs  by  the  Gates  of  his  Palace  without 
expreffing  a  moft  profound  Reverence  on 
fuch  an  Occafion  :  however,  no  Notice  was 
taken  of  the  Matter  at  that  time,  but  the 
Ambaifador  went  forwards  to  his  Houfe 
without  Interruption,  and  was  nobly  enter¬ 
tain’d  with  Provifions  lent  him  from  the 
K.irg’s  Palace  three  times  a  Day. 

The  time  being  appointed  for  his  Audi¬ 
ence,  feveral  of  che  Nobility  and  great  Offi¬ 
cers  came  to  wait  on  him  to  Court  in  the 
Evening,  whither  he  went  by  Torch¬ 
light  :  He  waited  it  feems  near  two  Hours 
in  the  Palace  without  being  admitted  to  the 
King  s  Prefence,  which  he  took  as  fuch  an 
Affront,  that  he  refolv’d  to  return  to  his 
Houfe  and  not  wait  any  longer  for  his 
Majefty’s  coming  out,  notwithstanding  all 
the  Reprefentations  which  were  made  by 
the  King’s  Officers  to  the  contrary  ,*  where¬ 
upon  fome  Elephants  were  placed  at  the 
Gates  to  prevent  him,  but  he  laid  his  Hand 
on  his  Sword,  and  let  them  know  he  was 
determin’d  to  make  his  way  by  them  ;  the 
Elephants  thereupon  were  removed,  and  he 
was  fuffer’d  to  return  to  his  Houfe.  The  King 
no  fooner  heard  of  this,  but  he  order’d  the 
Ambaifador  and  all  his  Retinue  to  be  laid 
in  Irons  and  feverely  beacen  ;  and  tho’  he 
foon  after  order’d  the  reft  to  be  releafed, 
the  Ambaffador  himfelf  remain’d  in  Chains 
fix  Months.  They  were  afterwards  fuffer’d 
to  live  every  one  in  his  own  Houfe,  and 
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took  up  fome  one  Employment  and  fome  a- 
nother  ,*  but  whether  they  were  ever  releafed 
from  their  Captivity,  I  cou’d  never  learn  ; 
but  our  Country-Man  Mr.  Knox ,  who  was 
there  at  the  fame  time,  having  been  detain’d 
Priloner  twentyYearsand  upwards,  and  made 
his  Efcape  at  laft  through  infinite  Difficul¬ 
ties,  I  allure  my  felf,  a  fhort  Account  of 
that  Gentleman’s  being  taken  Prifoner,  and 
his  way  of  living  in  the  Country  can’t  be 
unacceptable,  efpecially  fince  it  will  very 
much  conduce  to  our  better  underftanding 
the  Country,  and  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms 
of  that  People. 

The  Anne  Galley  in  the  Service  of  the  An  Ac- 
Eafl-India  Company,  Captain  Robert  Knox  count  of 
Commander,  failed  from  the  Downs  in  Ja- fome 
nitary  i6f7,  to  the  Coaft  oiCormandel ,  where 
having  traded  from  Port  to  Port  until  theprifoner9 
twenty  eighth  of  November  16^9,  there  hap- in  Cejlona 
pen’d  a  Storm  while  they  were  in  the  Road  20  Yeats, 
of  Mafulapatan ,  which  fo  difabled  the  Ship, 
that  ffie  was  forc’d  to  go  over  to  the  Bay  of  Cor- 
tiar  or  Trinquemale  on  the  Coaft  of  Ceylone  in 
order  to  refit.  At  their  firft  coming  into  the 
Bay  they  were  very  cautious  how  they  went 
on  Shore,  being  under  fome  Apprehenfion 
of  the  Inhabitants,  but  having  gone  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  for  about  twenty  Days, 
and  receiving  no  Difturbance  from  the  Na¬ 
tives,  who  brought  them  Provifions  for  theic 
Money,  and  told  them  they  were  welcomq, 
into/ their  Country,  they  look’d  upon  therm? 
felves  to  be  in  perfect  Security  amongft  them. 

The  King  receiving  Advice  that  an  Englify 
Ship  was  in  the  Bay,  lent  down  one  of  his 
Dijfauvas  or  Generals  with  a  Prefent  to  thQ, 
Captain,  and  Offers  of  fupplying  him  with 
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Fuch  Provifions  as  he  wanted  ,•  but  having 
decoy’d  the  Captain  with  his  Son  and  fifteen 
or  fixteen  more  of  hisJMen  a-fhore,  they  were 
all  made  Prifoners,  and  the  Captain  requir’d 
to  order  his  Ship  to  come  up  the  River ;  but 
the  Captain  on  the  contrary,  being  permitted 
to  fend  two  Men  on  Board,  order’d  the 
Chief  Mate  to  take  care  of  the  Ship  and  ftand 
upon  his  Defence,  but  excus’d  himfelf  to  the 
Dijfauva  that  the  Ship’s  Crew  wouM  not  obe_y 
his  Orders  ;  whereupon  the  Diffauva  defir’d 
he  wou’d  fend  his  Son  (the  Author  of  this 
Relation)  which  the  Captain  did,  but  with 
Orders  that  the  Chief  Mate  fhou’d  take  Charge 
of  the  Ship  and  return  to  the  Coaft  of  Cor - 
mandel ,  and  leave  them  to  fhift  for  themfelves; 
but  requir’d  his  Son  to  return  to  him  again 
and  not  leave  him  in  that  wretched  Condi¬ 
tion  ;  which  his  dutiful  Son  obey’d,  tho’  the 
beft  he  could  expedt  was  a  miferable  Capti¬ 
vity  in  an  unknown  Country.  Thefe  Parti¬ 
culars  the  Reader  will  agree  deferve  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  for  where  fhall  we  find  fo  brave  and 
faithful  a  Servant  as  the  Captain  approv’d 
himfelf  to  be  to  his  Mailers  the  Ea/t-lndia 
Company  ?  or  where  fo  dutiful  a  Son,  who 
chofe  to  remain  a  Prifoner,  rather  than  aban¬ 
don  his  Father  in  Diftrefs  ? 

After  fome  time  the  Captain  and  his  Sail¬ 
ors  were  convey’d  up  into  the  Mountains  of 
Conde  Uda3  and  there  every  one  Quarter’d  in 
a  different  Village  ;  except  the  Captain  and 
his  Son,  who  were  fuffer’d  to  remain  together ; 
and  the  People  of  the  Place  brought  them 
ready  drefs’d  Rice  and  Herbs,  and  one  Difh 
of  Flefh,  Fifh  or  Eggs,  but  of  the  laft  Difh 
very  fparingly,  being  only  defign’d  to  give 
a  Relifh  to  the  reft.  They  had  their  Choice  I 
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alfo  of  the  Houfes  in  the  Village,  but  being 
generally  low  and  dark  ;  the  Captain  chole 
a  kind  of  Caravanfera  which  was  open  to 
the  Air  on  the  Sides,  and  there  they  gave 
him  a  Cote  or  Couch  to  lie  on  with  a  Mat 
upon  it,  being  a  particular  mark  of  Refpecft, 
and  his  Son  had  a  Mat  to  lie  upon  the  Ground, 
as  their  common  People  ufually  do.  The 
Town  where  they  were  Quarter'd  in,  prov’d 
very  unhealthful ;  the  People  in  general  fal- 
ing  fick  of  an  Ague  and  Fever,  infomuch 
that  there  were  fcarce  any  to  make  Provifion 
for  the  Prifoners,  and  at  length  both  the 
Captain  and  his  Son  fell  fick  of  the  fame 
Diftemper,  and  tho’  the  old  Gentleman  foon 
got  rid  of  his  Ague,  he  fell  into  a  deep  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  dy’d  of  pure  Grief  within  the 
compafs  of  a  Year  or  thereabouts,  and  his 
Son  wrapping  him  up  in  his  Cloaths  and  the 
Mac  he  lay  on,  buried  him  by  a  Wood  fide 
near  the  Village  call’d  BonJer-cocs-u>at)  in  the 
Province  of  Hotcourly ,  being  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylone. 

The  King  hearing  of  the  Captain’s  Death, 
fent  to  enquire  into  the  Occafion  of  it,  and 
imagining  it  might  proceed  from  his  want  of 
good  Provifion,  gave  ftrift  Orders  for  the 
taking  better  care  of  the  Son  ,*  whereupon 
he  found  his  Entertainment  much  better  than 
at  firft. 

The  reft  of  the  Captain’s  Crew,  who 
were  Quarter’d  in  difiineft  Villages,  eat 
in  the  leveral  Houfes  of  the  Vill?=ge  where 
they  were  Quarter'd  by  turns,  where  any  one 
din’d  there  he  fupp’d  and  lay  that  Night  up¬ 
on  a  Mat,  as  the  reft  of  the  Family  did,  and 
the  next  Day  remov’d  to  another  Houfe,  as 
is  ufual  when  the  Jving  commits  a  Prifoner 
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to  the  Care  of  any  Village  :  They  were  af¬ 
ter  fome  Time  allow’d  greater  Liberties* 
and  fuffer’d  to  go  from  Village  to  Village 
and  vifit  their  Companions  without  Re- 
ftraint;  for  they  were  at  that  Diftance  from 
the  Coaft,  and  the  Pafles  in  the  Woods  fo 
ftritftly  guarded*  that  it  was  almoft  impoffi- 
ble  to  make  their  Efcape:  But  finding  that 
the  Inhabitants  had  Orders  to  make  good 
Provifion  for  them  till  the  King  fhould  lend 
for  them  to  Court*  they  begun  to  look 
upon  themfelves  as  Superior  to  their  Land¬ 
lords*  and  would  heCtor  and  domineer*  and 
fiometimes  throw  the  Pots  of  Rice  at  their 
Heads*  when  their  Provifion  did  not  pieafe 
them  *•  and  their  Cioaths  being  almoft  worn 
out,  they  compell’d  the  People  to  let  them 
have  their  Rice  undrefs’d*  half  of  which 
was  enough  for  their  Food*  and  the  reft  they 
ufually  fold  towards  cloathing  themfelves 
again :  Thus  they  liv’d  feveral  Years*  till  they 
learn’d  the  way  of  knitting  Caps*  which 
us’d  to  make  them  a  little  ready  Money  * 
and  finding  themfelves  under  the  King’s  Pro¬ 
tection*  they  would  complain  to  the  Ma- 
giftrate  if  they  met  with  any  ill  Ufage, 
and  never  failed  to  have  their  Grievances 
redrefs’d.  They  were  permitted  at  length 
every  one  to  have  a  Houfe  to  himfelf*  where 
they  had  Hogs,  and  Goats*  and  Poultry  a- 
bout  them ;  and  fome  of  them  follow  d 
Trades,  or  diftili’d  Arrack,  while  others  were 
employ’d  in  Husbandry*  till  at  length  they 
were  fent  for  up  to  Court*  where  they  found 
feveral  more  of  their  Countrymen.  Fora- 
bout  two  Years  before  Captain  Knox  and 
his  Company  were  made  Prifoners*  Thir¬ 
teen  ocher  EngHJh  Men  belonging  to  the 
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Ship  call’d  che  Perfut  Merchant  were  cad 
away  upon  this  Ifland ;  thefe  were  all  brought 
up  to  the  City  of  Candi,  where  the  King 
kept  them  feveral  Years,  allowing  them 
both  Cloaths  and  Vi&uals:  Two  young 
Fellows  of  them,  viz,.  Hugh  Smart  and  Henry 
Man,  the  King  took  fucli  a  Fancy  to,  that 
he  preferr’d  them  to  great  Employments 
in  his  Court,  and  frequently  convers’d  with 
them  familiarly  concerning  the  Manner  and 
Cufloms  of  the  People  of  England ,  and  the 
Grandeur  of  the  State,  it  being  the  time  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion,  and  was  particularly 
pleas’d  to  hear,  that  the  Englijh  had  beaten 
the  Dutch  at  Sea.  But  Smart ,  it  feems,  hav¬ 
ing  had  Tome  Converfacion  with  the  Dutch 
Ambaffador,  the  King  conceiv’d  fuch  a  Jea- 
loufy  of  him,  that  he  banifh’d  him  to  a  Vil¬ 
lage  in  the  Mountains,  where  he  afterwards 
dy’d.  The  other,  Henry  Man,  for  receiving 
a  Letter  from  a  Tortuguefe ,  which  he  did  not 
communicate  to  the  King,  was  torn  in  Pieces 
by  Elephants,  as  well  as  the  Perfon  who  fent 
it ;  fo  extremely  Jealous  was  that  Prince  lead 
his  Country  and  Forces  fhould  be  difco- 
ver’d  to  Foreigners,  that  all  Manner  of  Cor¬ 
respondence,  by  Letters  or  otherwife,  was 
prohibited  under  the  fevered  Pains. 

In  the  Year  1664,  Sir  Edward  Winter ,  Go  They  are 
vernor  of  Fort  St.  George ,  fent  a  Letter  to  all  re* 
the  King  to  procure  the  Releafe  of  the  En-  £  a‘s™ 
glijh  Captives,  which  was  promis’d,  but  ne-  [Vint£r% 
ver  comply’d  with;  on  the  contrary,  the 
King  us’d  all  Means  to  induce  them  to  en¬ 
ter  into  his  Service  ;  but  the  terrible  Misfor¬ 
tunes  their  Countrymen,  Smart  and  Man  had 
met  with,  difcourag’d  them  from  accepting 
the  Propofal.  In  the  mean  time  there  hap- 
M  m  2  pen’d 
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pen’d  a  Rebellion  at  Candi  •  the  King’s  Pa¬ 
lace  was  atcack’d,  and  himfelf  obliged  to  fly 
to  the  Mountains ;  whereupon  the  Englijh  loft 
their  ufual  Allowance,  and  for  two  or  three 
Months  were  in  a  ftarving  Condition , 
till  the  King  had  reduc’d  the  Rebels  and 
was  fettled  on  his  Throne  again,  when 
he  fent  them  all  to  the  Country  Villages 
again,  where  they  fell  to  managing  their 
feveral  Trades  and  Husbandry  as  before,  and 
moft  of  them  married  and  had  Children, 
only  Mr.  Knox  and  another  liv’d  together 
in  one  Houfe,  refolving  to  remain  Batch¬ 
elors,  till  they  fhould  find  an  Opportunity 
to  make  their  Efcape.  Mr.  Knox  purchas’d 
a  piece  of  Ground  for  five  Dollars  well 
planted  with  Fruit  Trees,  fome  Land  be¬ 
longing  to  it  to  fow  Corn  upon,  and  here  he 
built  him  a  more  commodious  Houfe  than 
he  had  before  ;  and  now  the  People  look’d 
upon  them  to  be  fo  well  fettled  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  that  they  were  fuffer’d  to  travel  whither 
they  pleafed  without  Sufpicion  ;  but  Mr. 
Knox  fays,  the  want  of  a  Wife  rendring  him 
incapable  of  managing  the  Farming  Affair, 
the  Women  having  the  greateft  (hare  in  that, 
he  fet  up  a  kind  of  a  Ufurious  Employment 
of  lending  out  Corn,  to  receive  at  the  Rate 
of  Fifty  per  Cent,  the  following  Harveft,  as 
was  Cuftomary  in  that  Country,- but  he  that 
follows  this  Trade,  he  obferves,  runs  a  great 
Hazard  of  lofing  his  Money,  or  being  kept 
out  of  it  a  confiderable  time;  for  if  he  be 
not  upon  the  Spot  when  the  Debtor’s  Field  is 
ripe,  and  make  his  Claim  in  due  time,  the 
other  Creditors  frequently  come  and  take  all, 
and  the  Borrower  has  no  Corn  left  to  carry 
Home  :  But  if  any  one  goes  without  his  due 
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he  has  Cent,  per  Cent,  the  next  Year  for  what 
is  in  arrear ;  but  the  Intereft  never  runs 
higher  tho’  the  Creditor  is  kept  Seven  Years 
out  of  his  Goods.  After  this,  Mr.  Knox  and 
his  Comrade  took  up  a  kind  of  Pedling 
Trade,buying  Goods  in  one  Parc  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  carrying  them  to  another,  by  which 
Means  they  hop’d,  in  Time,  to  difcover  the 
Way  to  the  Sea  Coaft  and  make  their  Efcape  ; 
but  it  was  however  feveral  Years  before  they 
could  effedt  it  :  Upon  Enquiry,  finding  that 
the  Paffes  towards  theNorth  were  leaft  guard¬ 
ed,  they  furnifh’d  chemfelves  with  a  little 
Cargo  of  what  they  undcrftood  was  moft 
wanted  in  that  Part  of  the  Country,  viz,. 
Tobacco,  Pepper,  Garlick,  Combs,  Cutlers 
Ware,  &c.  but  there  being  no  Highways, 
only  little,  winding.  Intricate  Paths  through 
the  Woods,  they  met  with  abundance  of 
Difficulty ;  however,  they  got  almoft  to 
the  utmoft  Limits  of  the  King’s  Country  ; 
but  their  Stock  being  all  difpos’d  of,  and 
having  now  no  further  Pretence  for  ram¬ 
bling,  they  were  compell’d  to  return  back 
to  their  Companions.  Nine  or  Ten  times 
they  went  into  this  Country  afterwards 
with  Goods,  but  could  not  find’an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  clear  off  ;  and  there  being  ve¬ 
ry  little  Water  thereabouts,  and  that  which 
there  was  very  bad,  they  ufually  fell  dan- 
geroufly  Tick  upon  their  Return.  Ac  length 
they  were  taught  to  take  a  Leaf  of  Bang  (an 
intoxicating  Herb  much  us’d  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans)  and  having  dry’d  the  Leaf  and  pow¬ 
der’d  it,  and  mix’d  it  with  fome  Jaggoryr 
or  courfe  Sugar,  to  infufe  it  into  the  Water, 
which  prevented  all  the  ill  Effects  of  it, 
&s  probably  the  mixing  Brandy  or  Spirits 
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with  it  would  have  done.  Three  or  four 
Years  they  were  prevented  pafling  through 
the  Country  by  a  great  Drought,  which  oc- 
cafion’d  fuch  a  Famine  that  there  was  no 
poflibility  for  a  Traveller  to  fubfift. 

However,  after  many  fruitlefs  Attemps  to 
return  to  their  Native  Country,  they  at 
length  fucceeded,  dire&ing  their  March  to 
Annurodgburro ,  a  Town  that  ftands  fartheft  to 
the  North  of  any  of  the  King  of  Candi's  Do¬ 
minions,  and  adjoining  to  the  Country  of 
JVanees ,  inhabited  by  the  Malabars.  Near 
Annurodgburro  they  met  with  a  River,  which 
they  refolved  to  keep  along  the  fide  of  till 
they  came  to  Sea,  and  the  River  being  dry 
in  many  Places  they  travelled  along  the 
Channel  it  felf ;  this  happen’d  to  be  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Molv;at ,  which  falls  into  the  Ocean  on 
the  North-Weft  part  of  Ceylone,  not  far  from 
the  Ifland  and  Port  of  Manar3  which  is  in 
Poffeffion  of  the  Dutch.  As  they  travelled 
in  the  Night  they  faw  a  wild  Elephant  com¬ 
ing  towards  them,  whereupon  they  flopp’d 
and  made  a  Fire  and  fat  about  it  till  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Monfter  did  not  advance  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  hurt  them  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  very 
feldom  they  hurt  any  People  unlefs  they  are 
attack’d  ;  for  Mr.  Knox  tells  us  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them  in  the  Country  he  tra- 
vell’d  through,  and  that  it  was  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  where  they  were  by  their  breaking  and 
fnapping  the  Boughs  and  young  Trees,  on 
which  they  feed.  They  alfo  met  with  Bears, 
wild  Boars,  and  Buffaloes,  but  they  all  run 
away  as  foon  as  they  faw  them  ;  and  indeed 
were  thefe  wild  Beafts  as  ready  to  fall  upon 
People  as  fome  relate,  it  wou’d  be  impoffible 
to  travel  in  thefe  Countries.  We  may  ob- 
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ferve  alfo,  that  there  is  not  that  Danger  from 
Serpents  and  Scorpions  as  is  generally  ap¬ 
prehended,  for  in  all  the  twenty  Years  that 
Mr.  Knox  was  travelling  about  thislfland,  he 
does  not  tell  us  he  was  once  in  danger  of 
being  bitten  or  flung  by  them ;  nor  did  they 
receive  any  Damage  from  the  Allegators  or 
Crocadiles,  of  which  he  allures  us  there  are 
great  Numbers  in  this  River,*  he  fays  indeed, 
that  they  ufually  made  Fires  round  them  in 
the  Night,  to  fecure  them  from  wild  Beafts  ; 
but  I  find  a  Tyger,  notwithftanding  this 
Caution,  came  and  ftole  away  a  Piece  of 
Flelh  they  had  provided  for  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  doing  the  Company  any  hurt ;  fo  that  it 
feems  to  be  rather  a  want  of  Inclination  in 
the  Brute,  than  their  Fires,  which  preferv’d 
them.  There  are  Inftances  however,  I  don’t 
doubt,  where  Tygers  have  prey’d  upon  Men, 
but  they  are  not  very  frequent,  when  they 
can  fatisfy  their  Hunger  otherwife.  But  to 
proceed,  our  Travellers  having  pafs’d  the 
Malabar s  Country,  came  at  length  to  the 
Fort  of  Areppa  belonging  to  the  Dutch ,  who 
fent  them  to  the  Ifland  of  Manar  where  they 
were  kindly  received,  and  afterwards  gave 
them  their  Palfage  to  Columbo ,  where  the 
Dutch  Governor  was  very  inquifitive  concern¬ 
ing  the  Forces  and  Policy  of  the  King  of 
Candi  •  in  which  Mr.  Knox  having  given  him 
all  the  Satisfaction  he  cou’d,  they  were  fent 
to  Battalia ,  and  there  met  with  a  Fleet  fail¬ 
ing  for  England ,  on  Board  of  which  they  em- 
barqu’d  and  came  fafe  again  to  their  Native 
Country. 
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Treats  of  the  Prince’s  Court,  his  Forces  and  Re¬ 
venues,  Laws  and  Punijhments ,  Coin,  Weights 
and  Measures. 

THE  King  of  Ceylone  s  Palace,  where 
he  ufually  refutes,  is  contriv’d  more  for 
Security  than  Show,  being  in  the  moft  re¬ 
tir’d  and  inacceffible  part  of  the  Mountains, 
near  the  Town  of  Digligjneur  ;  the  Buildings 
are  not  contiguous,  but  within  the  compafs  of 
the  Walls  are  feveral  diftindl  Houfes  or  A- 
partments  fo  contriv’d,  that  it  is  never 
known  in  which  of  them  he  lies.  His  great 
Officers  and  Generals  themfelves^ guard  the 
Inner-Courts,  and  have  their  fix  d  Stations 
every  Night  where  they  muft  remain,  not 
being  allow’d  to  hold  any  Converfation  with 
one  another,  and  their  Troops  lie  without 
the  Walls.  The  Guards  next  his  Perfon  are 
compos’d  of  Negroes  or  Coffres,  in  whom  he 
places  a  greater  Confidence  than  in  his  own 
People,  and  he  fends  out  Parties  at  uncertain 
times  every  Night,  to  fee  if  the  Officers  and 
Centinels  without  are  vigilant  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  Pofts. 

He  is  attended  chiefly  by  beautiful  Boys, 
whom  his  Dijfauva  s  or  Governors  take  up  in 
their  feveral  Provinces  and  fend  to  Court, 
as  they  do  young  Girls,  who  ferve  him  tor 
Concubines  or  to  drefs  the  Meat  tor  his  Ta¬ 
ble  ;  and  Mr.  Knox  tells  us,  when  he  was  in 
the  Country,  he  fent  for  all  the  handfome 
Portuguese  Women,  whether  married  or  unmar- 
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ried  that  cou’d  be  met  with,  without  diftin- 
6tion,  and  having  made  choice  of  fuch  as  he 
faw  fit,  fent  back  the  reft,  or  plac’d  them  in 
certain  Villages  to  be  kept  there  till  they 
were  call’d  for. 

When  he  goes  abroad  his  Guards  are  very 
numerous,  and  among  others  he  has  a  Com¬ 
pany  of  Portuguefe ,  and  another  of  Dutch§ 
under  the  Command  of  Officers  of  the  re- 
fpeCive  Nations,  he  is  preceded  alfo  by 
Drums,  Trumpets,  and  other  Wind  Mufick, 
with  the  finging  Women,  and  has  his  Ele¬ 
phants,  led  Horfes,  and  Huntfmen  with 
their  Hawks,  &c.  in  his  Train  ,•  and  all  this 
Company  aflembled  often  by  his  Majefty’s 
Order  at  the  Gates  of  his  Palace  in  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  his  going  out,  when  he  has  no  fuch 
Defign,  which  feems  to  proceed  from  that 
abundant  Care  thefe  Princes  have  of  their 
Perfons.  When  he  eats  it  is  by  himfelf,  fit¬ 
ting  on  a^  Stool  with  a  little  Table  before 
him  cover’d  with  white  Calicoe.  There  are 
twenty  or  thirty  Difhes  brought  into  the 
Room  by  Perfons  with  Mufflers  before  their 
Mouths,  and  the  King  having  a  deep  Gold 
Plate  with  a  Plantan  Leaf  laid  at  the  Bottom 
of  it,  calls  for  what  he  likes,  which  is 
brought  him  alfo  by  a  Perfon  muffled,  that 
he  may  not  breath  upon  the  Meat. 

When  his  Subjects  come  into  his  Prefence 
they  fall  three  times  upon  their  Faces,  and 
then  do  not  ftand  but  fit  upon  their  Legs  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  addrefs  him  in  terms  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  they  ufe  in  divine  Worfhip. 
One  of  their  ufual  Expreffions  is  May  your 
Majefiy  be  a  God,  Piling  themfelves  at  the 
fame  time  the  Limb  of  a  Dog,  or  fome  de- 
fpicable  Animal  not  worthy  to  approach 
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him  ;  and  when  they  go  out  of  his  Prefence 
they  creep  backwards  till  they  are  out  of 
fight.  His  Courtiers  while  they  are  in  wait¬ 
ing,  are  not  permitted  to  come  near  their 
Wives  or  any  other  Women,  nor  will  he  fo 
much  as  fuffer  their  Wives  to  remain  in  the 
City,  infomuch  that  if  they  are  taken  with 
a  Woman  while  they  are  in  his  Service,  it  is 
Capital. 

This  Prince  manages  moft  of  his  Affairs  by 
two  great  Minifters,  {filed  ,Adigarsi  to  whom 
the  Subjed  may  appeal  from  inferior  Judges 
or  Governors.  Next  to  the  Adigars  are  the 
D'tJ[auvasi  or  Governors  of  Provinces,  in 
whom  is  lodg’d  the  Civil  as  well  as  Military 
Power;  thefe  are  oblig’d  to  refide  at  Court 
and  manage  their  refpedive  Governments  by 
a  Deputy,  call’d  the  Courlividani3  who  has 
feveral  inferior  Officers  under  him ;  but 
there  are  feme  Towns  and  Villages  in  every 
Province  exempt  from  the  Jurifdidion  of  the 
Governor,  as  the  King’s  Demefne  Lands  and 
the  Poffeffions  of  the  Priefts. 

The  The  King  is  Abfoiute,  being  reftrain’d  by 
King’s  no  Laws  or  Cuftoras  from  doing  whatever 
Preroga-  gees  The  Lands  are  all  holden  of  him 
tlve*  by  one  Tenure  or  other,  feme  to  ferve  him 
in  his  Wars,  others  by  their  Labours,  and  the 
reft  yield  certain  Quantities  of  their  Manu- 
fadures,  Grain,  Cattle,  or  Fruits.  There 
are  many  Villages  where  the  King  referves 
the  whole  Produd  of  the  Soil  to  himfelf,  al¬ 
lowing  the  Husbandmen  a  bare  Subfiftance, 
and  thefe  Towns  are  frequently  beftow’d  up¬ 
on  his  Courtiers  or  Officers,  who  enjoy  ’em 
as  long  as  they  retain  their  Pofts.  The  reft 
of  the  Lands  are  Hereditary,  and  defeend 
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from  Father  to  Son,  fubje6l  only  to  the  like 
Tenures  their  Anceftors  held  them  by. 

Three  times  a  Year  che  People  bring  Revenues 
up  their  Rents  to  Court,  and  every  New- 
Year’s  Day,  all  that  have  any  Potts  or  CMtt- 
ces  in  the  Government  make  Prefencs  to  their 
Prince,  confitting  of  Gold,  precious  Stones, 

Plate,  Arms,  or  Calicoe  Cloth,  and  feme 
of  them  bring  Money,  but  of  this  there  is 
very  little  in  the  Country.  The  great  Men 
endeavour  to  procure  fome  valuable  Jewel, 
or  other  Rarity  to  prefent  his  Majetty,  as 
the  fureft  Way  to  their  Advancement,  or  at 
leatt  to  fecure  what  they  are  already  poftefs’d 
of.  Befides  thefe  annual  Rents  and  Prefents, 
the  King  fends  for  whatever  he  pleafes  from 
any  of  his  Subjedfs ;  and  it  his  Officers  are 
pleafed  to  appropriate  any  Fruit  frees  or 
other  Product  of  the  Ground  to  the  King  s 
Ufe,  the  Proprietor  dares  not  touch  them  ; 
fo  that  in  effedt,  he  commands  the  Revenues 
and  Produce  of  all  the  Lands  in  his  Domini¬ 
ons,  whenever  the  Exigencies  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  induce  him  to  call  for  them. 

As  to  his  Forces,  he  has  no  ftandingTroops  Forces, 
befides  his  Ccffre-Guards  and  fome  tew  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  The  common  Soldiers  who  hold  their 
Lands  by  a  Military  Tenure,  mount  the 
Guard  by  turns,  and  are  as  numerous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Ifland  as  our 
Militia,  and  the  Dijfauvas  and  Generals  are 
always  upon  Duty  either  in  the  Field  or  a- 
bout  his  Palace.  This  Militia  is  divided  in¬ 
to  Regiments  or  Bodies  of  about  a  Thoufand 
Men  each,  under  the  Command  of  a  Mot- 
terali  or  Colonel,  and  are  all  boot,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  Horfe  in  the  Ifland  but  what  are  im¬ 
ported  hither.  The  King  feldonmutts  anyone 
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General  with  the  Command  of  the  whole 
Army,  but  they  ad  in  feparate  Bodies,  which 
has  fometimes  prov’d  of  great  Difadvantage 
to  his  Affairs  in  his  Wars  againft  the  Dutch  ; 
but  he  choofes  this  as  the  leffer  Evil,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  if  any  one  Man  fhou’d  be 
entrufted  with  the  Command,  he  might  fet 
up  for  himfelf. 

_  The  Arms  of  the  Soldiers  are  broad  Swords, 
Pikes,  Muskets,  or  Bows  and  Arrows  •  and 
they  have  fome  Artillery,  little  Field-pieces 
lo  light  that  three  or  four  Men  will  carry 
them  on  their  Shoulders.  Their  Tents  are 
made  of  Tallipot  Leaves,  which  they  fet  up 
with  Tent  Poles,  in  much  the  fame  Manner 
our  common  Soldiers  Tents  are.  They  have 
no  Carriages  for  their  Provifions  or  Baggage, 
but  every  one  carries  his  own,  and  when 
their  Provifions  are  fpent,  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  home  for  more  ,•  fo  that  after  the 
firft  Month  they  have  been  in  the  Field,  the 
Army  is  generally  difpers’d  all  over  the 
Country  to  provide  themfelves  Food  ;  but 
the  many  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  that  are  in  this  Prince’s  Service,  have 
of  late,  ’cis  faid,  taught  them  better  Difci- 
pline. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  bring  them  to  a  general 
Engagement,  unlefs  they  have  an  apparent 
Advantage.  They  ufually  retire  when  the 
Dutch  invade  any  part  of  their  Country,  till 
they  have  drawn  them  into  the  Defiles  and 
difficult  Paffes  of  the  Mountains,  and  here 
they  often  furprize  the  Hollanders)  and  cut 
them  off  when  they  think  there  is  no  Enemy 
near  them.  When  they  have  made  a  Dif- 
charge,  they  think  it  no  Difgrace  to  run  up 
into,  the  flocks  and  Woods,  where  ’cis  itn- 
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poflible  for  any  European  to  follow  them,  and 
wait  another  Opportunity  till  they  find  their 
Enemy  again  entangled  in  the  Woods,  when 
they  .never  fail  to  renew  the  Charge;  and 
this  kind  of  War  they  have  carryed  on  with 
the  Hollanders  for  forty  or  fifty  Years  paft, 
coming  down  and  furprizing  their  People 
when  they  are  bufy  in  peeling  the  Cinamon, 
and  then  retiring  to  their  Mountains,  where 
the  Dutch  feldom  find  their  Account  in  fol¬ 
lowing  them.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  Dutch 
having  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  the  Sea-ports, 
have  depriv’d  the  Natives  of  all  their  Trade, 
and  rendered  them  a  poor  miferable  People. 
As  for  Fortifications  they  have  none  butfuch 
as  are  natural,  unlefs  we  may  efteem  their 
Thorny  Gates  fuch,  which  they  place  upon 
all  the  Roads  and  Avenues  to  their  Country. 
Thofe  Gates  are  made  of  a  Tree  whole 
Branches  are  let  with  Thorns  as  long  and 
thick  as  a-  Tenpenny-Nail,  and  almoft  as 
hard ;  they  are  not  made  to  fhut  as  ours  do, 
but  to  lift  up  as  a  Shop  Window,  and  are 
fuddenly  let  fall  when  they  are  clofe  purfued, 
being  of  the  fame  Ufe  as  a  Portcullis,  for 
here  they  will  make  a  ftand  and  fire  through 
them  as  well  as  from  the  Thickets  on  the 
Right  and  Left,  fo  that  the  Shot  and  A  rrows 
fometimes  fly  as  thick  as  Hail  when  there  is 
not  an  Enemy  to  be  feen,  and  fuch  Fights 
as  thefe  the  Europeans  are  fometimes  engaged 
in  with  the  Indians  on  the  Continent. 

As  to  the  Laws  of  the  Country,  it  has  been 
already  obferv’d,  they  have  no  other  than 
the  Prince’s  arbitrary  Will ;  but  he  never 
fuffers  his  Governors  to  inflift  Capital  Punifh- 
ments  on  Offenders ;  this  he  referves  always 
to  himfelf,  and  tries  Offenders  in  a  fummary 
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way  without  any  tedious  Forms:  Tkofe 
who  are  in  his  Opinion  Guilty  muff  fuller, 
let  Proof  be  never  fo  flight.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  THINK  a  Man  guilty  to  de¬ 
prive  him  both  of  Life  and  Effate,  as  has 
of  late  been  the  Practice  of  lome  Legifla- 
tors  in  this  Quarter  of  the  World.  His  E- 
lephants  are  frequently  his  Executioners, 
breaking  the  Bones  of  the  Offender,  or 
crufhir.g  him  to  pieces,  as  they  are  directed  : 
Others  are  impal  d,  and  fome,  whom  he  fuf- 
pedts  of  confpiring  againft  him,  are  tortur’d, 
and  their  Flefh  perhaps  torn  off  with  red  hot 
Pincers,  which  probably  the  Dutch  taught 
them  ;  and  not  only  the  Criminal  himfelf, 
but  his  Father  and  his  whole  Family  are 
fometimes  put  to  Death,  or  fent  into  Slavery, 
for  his  fuppos’d  Tranfgreffion.  For  flight 
Offences  the  greateft  Officers  are  often 
laid  in  Irons,  and  afterwards  reffor’d  to  their 
Pofts  again;  nor  is  it  thought  any  Difgrace 
to  have  undergone  this  Difcipline  :  Howe¬ 
ver,  the  raoft  ufual  way  of  puniftiing  thefe 
that  are  intended  to  be  reftor’d,  is  by  Banifh- 
ing  them  to  fome  diftant  Village,  where  they 
remain  confin’d  till  they  are  made  fenflble  of 
their  Faults ;  and  fometimes  they  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  it  proves  an  Imprifonment  for  Life. 

As  to  the  Succeffion  of  the  Crown,  it  is 
Hereditary,  where  the  Reigning  Prince  does 
not  limit  it  in  his  Life  time  ;  but  he  has  the 
Power,  it  feems,  of  appointing  any  of  his 
Children  to  fucceed  him,  or  of  dividing  his 
Dominions  amongft  them^  if  he  fees  fit,  as 
has  been  fometimes  pradtis’d  in  this  Ifland. 

Coin.  Coin  they  have  but  very  little,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  already  ;  they  ufually  barter 
one  Commodity  for  another.  The  Fortu- 
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lmfei  when  they  were  eftab’lifh’d  here,  coin’d 
fotne  Silver  which  the  CinglaJJes  call  Tangttm 
Majfas  about  the  Value  of  Nine  Pence, 
which  are  ftill  current  all  over  the  Coun¬ 
try.  There  is  another  which  the  Common 
People  make  themfelves  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Fifli  Hook,  of  finer  Silver  than  Dollars ; 
and  a  third  which  the  King  Coins,  being 
little  thin  Pieces,  Seventy  Five  of  them 
make  a  Piece  of  Eight,  or  Spanijh  Dollar ; 
and  thefe  ir  is  Capital  for  any  Perfon  to 
Coin  or  Counterfeit. 

Their  fmalleft  Weight  is  a  Collonda,  fix  Weights 
of  which  weigh  a  Piece  of  Eight,  and  Twenty  andMea- 
Colonda’s  make  a  Pollam,  which  is  another  fares. 
Weight.  The  ufual  Meafure  for  Cloth  is 
the  Cubit,  the  leaft  Corn  Meafure  is  the 
Potta,  which  is  as  much  as  a  Man  can  hold 
heap’d  in  his  Hand  ;  and  four  Potta’s  is  a 
Meafure,  call’d  Bonder  Nellia  or  the  King’s 
Meafure  :  Four  Meafures  make  a  Courney, 
and  Ten  Courneys  a  Pale,  which  is  Forty 
Meafures:  Four  Pale  are  an  Ommounas,by 
which  they  ufually  reckon  their  Stock  of 
Grain.  They  do  not  punifh  People,  ’tis  faid, 
for  making  their  Meafures  too  fmall,  but 
too  large  ;  for  Corn  pafling  often  inftead  of 
Money,  their  Ufurers  make  their  Meafures 
as  large  as  they  can,  that  they  may  receive 
the  more  of  their  Debtors  when  they  are 
paid. 
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CHAP,  VI. 

Treats  of  their  Religion ,  Temples,  Idols ,  and 
folemn  Fefivals „ 

Religion.  rT^  H  E  Cinglajfes  worfhip  one  fupreme 
I  God,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth  j 
they  fall  down  alfo  before  the  Images  oi 
their  Saints  or  Heroes,  whom  they  fuppofe 
to  have  liv’d  upon  Earth,  and  are  now  be¬ 
come  Angels  or  Miniftring  Spirits  to  the 
Great  Creator  :  But  the  Principal  of  thefe 
Inferior  Deities  is  their  God  Btiddon ,  whom 
they  believe  came  from  Heaven  to  procure 
the  Eternal  Happinefs  of  Mankind,  and  af- 
cended  to  Heaven  from  the  Top  of  that 
Mountain  which  the  Portuguefe  call  Pico  de 
Adam ,  leaving  the  Impreffion  of  his  Foot  there 
in  the  Rock,  which  is  now  become  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  their  Worfinp.  They  pay  Divine 
Honours  alfo  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  other 
Planets,  believing  they  have  a  mighty  In- 
fluenceon  their  Fortunes.  And  every  Town 
and  Place  it  Teems  hath  its  Tutelary  Demon, 
whofe  Power  is  fuppos’d  to  be  exercis’d  only 
over  the  People  of  the  Place  ;  befides  thefe, 
every  particular  Perfon  almoft  has  his  Houfe- 
hold  Gods,  for  whom  they  eredt  little  Chap- 
pels  in  their  Yards,  placing  Lamps  and  Brew¬ 
ing  Flowers  before  them,  and  offering  Rice 
and  other  Food  to  thefe  little  Mediator?) 
whom  they  addrefs  every  Morning  at  leaft, 
believing  that  the  Perfon  whom  this  Image 
reprefents,  has  a  Powerful  Intereft  in  the 
Court  of  Heaven,  and  every  one  makes 
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Choice  of  thofe  they  moft  affed,  or  as  fome 
fay  of  fuch  as  they  moft  dread  ,•  for  they  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  wicked  Spirits  whom  God 
permits  to  afftid  Mankind  with  Sicknefs  and 
other  Misfortunes,  whole  Anger  therefore 
they  endeavour  to  avert  by  Prayers  and  Sa¬ 
crifices. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  there  are  neither 
Priefts  or  Temples  dedicated  to  the  fupreme 
God,  but  to  the  Inferior  Deities  only,  of 
which  there  are  Three  ClalTes,  and  feveral 
Orders  of  Priefts  to  officiate  at  their  refpe- 
dive  Altars.  The  ift.  are  the  Tirinanxes  or 
Chief  Priefts  of  the  God  Buddou ,  who  live 
;in  his  Vehars  or  Temples,  to  which  great  E~ 
ffates  in  Lands,  are  appropriated  ,•  thefe  are 
:always  chofen  out  of  the  higheft  Caft  or 
Tribe,  and  are  fuperior  to  all  other  Priefts; 

3the  Inferior  Priefts  of  the  God  Buddou ,  are 
scall’d  Gonni ,  whofe  Habit  is  the  fame  with 
‘the  Tirinanxes ,  namely,  a  Yellow  Garment 
'pleated  like  aVeftfrom  the  Middle  down- 
‘wards,  and  a  piece  of  the  fame  Cloth  thrown 
Jover  their  left  Shoulder;  both  their  Heads 
'and  Arms  are  bare  and  their  Heads  clofe 
rlhaved,  but  they  wear  long  Beards.  They  _ 
wrap  alfo  a  large  Yellow  Safh  about  their 
Toins,  and  carry  a  round  Fan  in  their  Hands 
faftned  to  a  Stick,  to  (hade  them  from  the 
Sun. 

’  The  People  bow  down  to  the  Ground  to 
them  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  before 
’their  Images  or  their  Prince,  and  whatever 
pHoufe  they  vifit  there  is  a  White  Cloth  laid 
upon  a  Stool  for  them  to  fit  on,  which  is  an 
Honour  only  fhewn  to  the  Blood  Royal,  and 
their  Eftates  are  exempted  from  Taxes. 

O  o  They 
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They  are  prohibited  by  their  Conftitution 
to  take  up  any  fecular  Employment,  being 
devoted  folely  to  the  Service  of  their  God. 
They  are  alfo  debarr’d  from  having  Wives, 
or  any  Commerce  with  Women ;  nor  muft 
they  drink  Wine,  or  eat  more  than  one  Meal 
a-Day  ;  and  altho’  they  will  eat  Flefh  (ex¬ 
cept  Beef  and  fome  other  prohibited  Meat) 
they  will  have  no  hand  in  killing  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  or  even  give  their  Confent  to  it : 
They  are  permitted  to  quit  their  Order  if 
they  fee  fit,  which  fome  of  them  do  for  Li¬ 
berty  to  marry,  and  this  is  done  without  any 
other  Ceremony  than  pulling  off  the  Yel¬ 
low  Garment,  throwing  it  into  the  River, 
and  wafhing  themfelves  from  Head  to  Foot, 
after  which  they  become  perfect  Laymen. 
Thefe  Priefts  are  frequently  ftil’d  Sons  of  the 
God  Buddou ,  and  their  Perfons  look’d  upon 
as  facred  ;  Infomuch,  that  the  King  would  be 
deem’d  an  Infidel  and  Violator  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  if  he  fhould  prefume  to  call  them  to 
account  for  any  Crimes  whatever,  tho’  it 
were  a  Confpiracy  againft  his  Life :  But  I 
find  one  of  their  Kings  did  notwithftanding, 
execute  fome  of  thefe  Priefts  who  were  found 
in  Arms  againft  him. 

The  next  Clafs  of  Priefts  are  thofe  who 
attend  the  Altars  of  other  Saints  and  Heroes; 
their  Temples  are  call’d  Dewals,  to  which 
Lands  alfo  are  appropriated :  Thefe  Priefts 
are  taken  alfo  from  among  the  Hondre-ws ,  the 
Higheft:  Caft,  and  which  I  take  to  be  only 
another  Name  for  that  which  is  call’d  the 
Bramin  Caft  or  Tribe  upon  the  Continent ; 
thefe  are  not  diftinguifh’d  by  their  Habit 
from  the  Layity,  except  that  their  Cloaths 
are  always  clean*  and  that  they  wafh  them- 
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felves  whenever  they  officiate:  They  are 
permitted  to  follow  Husbandry  and  other 
Employments,  their  Revenues  falling  very 
ffiort  of  thofe  of  the  Priefts  of  Buddou ,  and 
are  not  fufficient  to  maintain  them  without 
Work  :  They  attendtheServiceof  theirTem- 
ples  however,  Morning  and  Evening,  and 
oftner  if  their  Revenue  will  enable  them. 
When  the  People  bring  boild  Rice  and  Fruirs 
to  the  Door  of  the  Temple,  which  the  Prieft 
takes  and  prefents  before  the  Idol ;  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  flood  fome  time  the  Prieft  brings 
it  out  again,  and  the  Mufick  and  finging 
Women,  whofe  Bufinefs  is  to  ling  and  play 
before  their  Idols,  and  the  other  Servancs 
of  the  Temple,  with  the  poor  People  who 
attend  there,  eat  it  up,*  but  to  thefe  Idols 
they  never  facrifice  any  Flefh. 

The  Third  Order  of  Priefts  are  call’d 
■  Jaddefes ,  and  their  Temples  Covels,  to  which 
no  Revenues  are  appropriated,  but  every 
one  that  pleafes  builds  one  of  thefe  Tem- 
|  pies,  and  is  himfelf  the  Prieft  without  any 
i Election  or  Confecration  ,*  thefe  feem  to 
be  the  Priefts  of  their  Evil  Genij,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  the  People  are  fick  they  fend 
for  the  Jaddefe ,  and  dedicate  a  Cock  to  the 
:Demon  they  imagine  the  Author  of  their 
Misfortune,*  but  the  Cock  is  kept  ftill  by 
Ithe  Owners  till  the  Prieft  thinks  fit  to  fa- 
’crifice  him.  Thefe  Genij  the  People  alfo 
>apply  to  as  Oracles,  the  Prieft  perfonates 

(a.  Furyt  and  then  the  People  look  upon 
*him  to  be  infpir’d,  propofe  their  Queftions, 
and  receive  his  Anfwers,  as  from  Infallibility 
it  felf.  7 

1  Whatever  they  Sacrifice  they  never  eat 
'oX  themfelves,  but  it  is  ufually  diftributed 
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among  the  Servants  of  the  Temple,  the 
Mufick  and  Tinging  Girls,  _ and  the  Poor  j ^  and 
’tis  a  common  thing,  ’tis  faid,  to  dedicate 
their  Fruit  Trees  to  Tome  Demon  to  prevent 
their  Fruit  beingftolen,  for  then  their  Neigh- 
bourswill  not  touch  them,  imagining  they  (hall 
be  fevereiy  punifh’d  by  the  Demon  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated,  nor  mu  ft  this  devoted 
Fruit  be  given  away  to  any  that  ask  it,  and 
before  they  eat  of  it  themfelves.  Tome  of  the 
Fruit  muft  be  carried  to  the  Temple. 

They  do  not  affemble  together  for  divine 
Worfliip  except  at  folemn  Feftivals,  but  every 
one  goes  to  the  Temple  as  his  own  Occa- 
fions  or  Neceffities  prompt  him.  tVednefdays 
and  Saturdays  indeed  are  the  Days  they  choofe 
to  apply  themfelves  to  their  Deities,  ex¬ 
pecting  then  they  will  be  moft  propitious  to 

their  Prayers.  # 

At  the  new  Moon  either  in  June  or  July 
Annually,  a  folemn  Feftival  is  perform’d, 
call’d  Perakar ,  which  lafts  till  the  full  Moon. 
At  this  time  in  their  principal  Cities,  there 
are  no  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  Elephants  mag¬ 
nificently  accoutred  and  hung  with  Brais 
Bells,  which  march  round  the  City  and  thro 
the  principal  Streets.  After  thefe  follow 
People  drefs’d  up  like  Giants  in  Memory  of 
a  Race  of  Men  of  this  kind,  who  formerly, 
they  tell  us,  inhabited  the  Earth.  Then 
come  the  Drums,  Trumpets,  and  other 
Wind  Mufick,  dancing  Men  and  Women 
who  ferve  in  their  Temples,  in  feveral  Com¬ 
panies  j  and  after  thefe,  two  Priefts  mounted 
on  a  (lately  Elephant  cover’d  with  white 
Cloth  and  rich  Trappings,  one  of  thefe 
Priefts  carries  on  his  Shoulders  a  painted 
Staff  beautified  with  Silk  Streamers  and 
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Strings  of  Flowers,  and  reprefents  the  Allout 
near  Dio,  "The  God  of  Heaven  and  Earthy  and 
the  other  Prieft  fits  behind  him,  holding  an 
Umbrella  over  his  Head.  On  the  Right  and 
Left  a  little  behind  come  two  other  Elephants, 
on  each  of  which  are  mounted  two  Priefts 
of  the  inferior  Deities,  and  after  thefe  fol¬ 
low  the  Servants  of  the  Priefts  drefs’d  in  all 
their  Finery.  Then  come  fome  hundreds  of 
Women  of  the  beft  Quality  marching  three 
a  Breaft,  the  Streets  all  the  way  adorn’d 
with  Flags  and  Penons,  the  Branches  ofv 
Coco-Nut-Trees,  and  lighted  Lamps  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  Day  or  Night,  and  the  Generals 
with  their  Troops,  and  the  great  Officers  of 
State  clofe  the  Proceffion,  making  the  whole 
Tour  of  the  City  twice,  once  in  the  Day¬ 
time  and  again  in  the  Night ;  and  this  they 
repeat  every  Day  from  the  new  to  the  full 
Moon.  In  the  Intervals  there  is  nothing 
but  linging,  dancing,  and  fuch  Sports  as  are 
fuitable  to  great  Feftivals,  none  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  exercifing  their  Trades  or  Employments 
during  this  Solemnity  :  But  I  fhou  d  have  re- 
i  membred,  that  before  the  Proceffion  begins, 
all  People  make  an  Offering  to  the  Prieft. 
i  There  is  another  Annual  Feftival  celebra- 
I  ted  on  the  full  Moon  in  the  Month  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  which  time  they  plant  long  Poles 
,  before  their  Temples,  which  they  hang  full 
,  of  Lights  to  a  great  height,  as  they  do  alfo 
-  before  the  King’s  Palace  j  this  Feftival  lafts 
.  but  one  Night. 

At  the  new  and  full  Moon  they  offer  Sa- 
5  crifices  to  their  God  Buddou  of  Rice  and 
j  Fruits  ,*  and  on  their  New-Years-Day  in  the 
'  Month  of  March  they  perform  a  folemn 

Feftival  to  him,  not  in  his  Temple,  but 

either 
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either  on  the  Mountain  called  Hammalella ,  or 
elfe  under  a  certain  great  Tree  ;  and  to  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe,  the  whole  Country  look 
upon  themfelves  as  under  an  indifpenfible 
Obligation  of  going  Annually  with  their 
Wives  and  Children,  unlefs  Sicknefs  or  fome 
other  Accident  prevent  them. 

This  Mountain  lies  on  the  South  of  the 
Province  of  Hammalella ,  or  Adam’s  Peak 
abovemention’d,  being  the  higheft  Ground 
in  the  whole  Illand,  where  is  the  Print 
of  the  Buddous  Foot  left,  as  they  believe, 
when  he  afcended  into  Heaven,  which  there¬ 
fore  they  Worfliip  and  fet  lighted  Lamps 
all  round  it,  and  lay  their  Sacrifices  on  the 
Top  of  the  Rock,  where  the  Impreflion  is 
as  upon  an  Altar.  The  Sacrifices  are  given 
to  the  Mahometan  Faquirs,  or  Moorijh  Mendi¬ 
cants ,  who  come  from  the  Continent  at  that 
time  in  expe&ation  of  them  ,•  this  Privilege 
being  granted  them  formerly  by  one  of  the 
King’s  of  Conde  Uda. 

The  facred  Tree  abovemention’d,  ftands 
on  the  North  part  of  the  King’s  Dominions 
at  Annarodghorow.  This  Tree,  it  feems,  has 
had  the  fame  Fortune  as  the  Chapel  of  Lo¬ 
retta,  to  travel  over  Sea  from  one  County  to 
another,  and  at  length  planted  it  felf  at  An- 
narodghoro-w ,  under  the  Branches  whereof  the 
God  Buddou  ufed  to  repofe  himfelf,  anda- 
bout  this  Place  are  the  Remains  of  Temples 
hew’d  out  of  the  Rocks  with  incredible  La¬ 
bour,  and  fuch  as  the  prefent  Generation 
imagine,  could  only  be  effe&ed  but  by  that 
Race  of  Giants  they  Annually  commemo¬ 
rate. 

It  is  efteem’d  no  ordinary  piece  of  Devo¬ 
tion  to  procure  Temples  to  be  built  to  the 
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Honour  of  the  God  Buddou  and  to  offer  Sa¬ 
crifices  to  him  ;  Women  of  the  beft  Quality 
will  fend  out  their  Servants  to  beg  the  Con¬ 
tributions  of  the  People  towards  this  Sacri¬ 
fice,  and  others  will  carry  his  Image  about 
for  the  fame  Purpofe,  to  whom  the  People 
are  very  liberal,  and  when  they  receive  any 
thing,  they  fay.  Let  the  BleJJing  of  the  Gods  and 
the  Buddou  go  along  with  you ;  may  your  Corn 
ripen,  your  Cattle  increafe ,  and  your  Life  he 
long ,  &c. 

Others  out  of  their  abundant  Piety,  will 
order  a  Temple  or  an  Image  to  be  made,  and 
go  a  begging  for  Money  to  pay  the  Builder 
or  Founder,*  before  the  Eyes  of  the  Image, 
are  made  it  is  not  accounted  facred,  but 
thrown  about  the  Workman’s  Shop  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  piece  of  Metal,  but  when  the  Eyes  arc 
finifh’d  the  Idol  is  compleat,  and  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Workman’s  Shop  to  the  Cha¬ 
pel,  where  it  is  to  ftand  with  Mufick  and 
dancing  and  Sacrifices, 

They  have  Idols  of  monftrous  Shapes  and 
Figures  here  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent, 
made  of  Silver,  Brafs,  or  other  Metals,  and 
fometimes  of  Clay,  but  thofe  in  the  Buddou9 s 
Temples  are  the  Images  of  Men,  fitting 
crofs-legg’d  in  yellow  Coats  like  his  Priefts, 
reprefenting  certain  Holy  Men,  whom  as 
Tradition  goes,  were  Teachers  of  Virtue, 
or  Benefaftors  to  Mankind. 

There  are  a  prodigious  Number  of  Idol 
Temples  of  all  kinds  difpers’d  over  the 
Country,  fome  of  them  built  of  Hewn  Stone, 
and  of  execcllent  Workmanfhip,  which 
muft  have  flood  for  many  Ages,  the  pre- 
fent  Generation  being  perfeCly  ignorant 
of  this  kind  of  Architecture,  infomuch  that 
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they  know  not  how  to  repair  their  De¬ 
cays.  There  is  one  at  Vintane  130  Foot  in 
Circumference,  and  of  a  very  great  Height; 
the  Form  is  Oval  at  the  Bottom,  and  ariffis 
to  a  Point  like  a  Pyramid,  being  gilded  on 
the  Top.  The  Structure  of  thefe  Temples 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Pagoda’s  on 
the  Indian  Continent,  and,  like  them,  are  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  built  or  Hewn  out  of  Rocks  by 
a  Race  of  Gyants ;  but  if  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  offer  a  Conjecture,  I  fhould  think 
they  were  built  during  the  Reigns  of  fome 
mighty  Monarchs  who  once  had  alL  this 
Part  of  the  World  under  their  Dominion,  and 
who  hop’d  to  Eternize  their  own  Memories, 
as  well  as  advance  the  Honours  of  the 
Gods  they  worfliip’d,  by  Building  or  Work¬ 
ing  thefe  Surprizing  Structures ;  and  this 
Opinion  is  fupported  by  a  univerfal  Tradi¬ 
tion  in  every  Country  of  the  Indies ,  that 
they  were  once  all  Provinces  of  the  Empire 
of  China ;  and  what  renders  that  ftill  more 
probable,  is  the  Building  that  prodigious 
Wall  againft  the  Tartars ,  of  above  Twelve 
Hundred  Miles  in  Length,  which  ftill  re¬ 
mains  entire ;  thofe  Emperors  who  could  ef¬ 
fect  fo  prodigious  a  Work,  would  make  no 
Difficulty  of  Building  the  nobleft  Pagoda’s 
we  find  in  India  without  the  Help  of  Gyants, 
or  the  Magick  Art  to  which  the  Vulgar  af- 
cribe  the  Workmanfhip  of  thefe,  and  every 
thing  elfe  that  is  beyond  their  own  Power 
or  Contrivance. 

As  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  there  are 
many  Portuguefe  difpers’d  thro’  the  King’s 
Dominions  who  profefs  it,  being  invited 
thither  on  the  Breach  between  the  King  and 
the  Dutch,  upon  their  refufing  to  deliver  up 
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Columbo  to  his  Majefty.  Other  European  Na¬ 
tions  are  alfo  allow’d  the  free  Exercife  of 
their  Religion,  but  there  are  no  Chriftian 
Churches  in  the  Kingdom  of  Conde  Udas  or 
the  Mountains :  The  Portuguefe  had  built  fe- 
veral  in  the  great  Towns,  and  the  flat  Coun¬ 
try  near  the  Coaft,  efpecially  in  Jaffnapa- 
tan3  fome  few  of  which  the  Dutch  make  ufe 
of,  and  the  Portuguefe  who  remain  in  their 
Territories  of  others;  but  there  are  not  fo 
many,  probably,  as  when  the  Portuguefe  were 
Matters  of  the  Country  ;  for  in  other  Parts 
of  India ,  where  they  have  driven  out  the 
Portuguefe}  they  hardly  keep  up  one  Church 
in  Seven,  their  Hearts  feem  to  be  much 
more  fet  upon  making  their  Fortunes  than 
making  Profelyres;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d 
Religion  fhould  appear  very  amiable,  or 
be  like  to  meet  with  great  Succefs,  where 
its  Profeffors  are  fo  little  influenc’d  by  its 
Precepts,  and  make  Truth  and  Juftice,  and 
every  Moral  Virtue  give  place,  when  they 
come  in  Competition  with  their  Intereft  ; 
who  by  Force  and  Fraud,  and  Breach  of 
Faith,  have  ufurp’d  the  Dominion  of  every 
Place  and  People  that  were  not  able  to  re¬ 
fill  their  Arms,  or  appriz’d  of  their  trea¬ 
cherous  Defigns. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Treats  of  their  Marriages,  and  the  Condition  of 
their  Women  and  Children,  and  of  their  Fu¬ 
nerals, 


TH  E  Marriages  here,  as  in  all  other 
Vagan  Countries,  are  ufually  made  by 
the  Parents  while  their  Children  are  very 
young,  without  confulting  them  in  the  Mat¬ 
ter,'  but  Care  is  taken,  as  in  other  Parts  of 
India,  that  the  married  Couple  be  of  the 
fame  Caft  or  Tribe.  When  all  things  are 
concluded,  and  it  is  thought  proper  for  them 
to  cohabit,'  the  young  Fellow  carries,  or 
fends,  his  Wife  a  Piece  of  Calicoe  of  Six 
or  Seven  Yards  in  Length,  and  a  flower’d 
JLinnen  Waftcoatj  if  the  Man  carries  them 
himfelf  they  fleep  together  that  Night,  and 
appoint  a  Time  for  the  Solemnization  of  the 
Wedding,  orbringing  the  Woman  Home  to 
her  Husband’s  Houfe.  The  Day  before  he 
takes  her  from  her  Father’s,  he  comes  thither 
with  his  Friends,  in  the  Evening,  bringing 
Sweet-Meats  and  other  Provifion  with  him, 
and  they  have  a  Supper  fuitable  to  their  Con¬ 
dition,  when  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  eat 
together  and  fleep  in  the  fame  Apartment. 
The  next  Day  they  have  a  Dinner,  after 
which  the  Proceflion  begins  from  the  Wife’s 
Father’s  to  the  Husband’s  Houfe,  the  Wife 
always  going  before  the  Husband  at  thefe 
Solemnities:  Some  few  Days  after,  their 
Friends  and  Relations  make  them  a  Vifit, 
bringing  Provifions  with  them,  and  rejoi¬ 
cing 
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cing  on  the  happy  Occafion,  but  I  don’c 
perceive  the  Prieft  is  call’d  in  fo  much  as 
to  blefs  the  Marriage  ;  one  Reafon  whereof 
may  be,  that  thefe  Contra&s  are  not  look’d 
upon  fo  indiffoluble  at  Ceylone  as  in  this  Part 
of  the  World;  but  if  the  Parties,  after  they 
have  try’d  one  another’s  Tempers,  think 
fit,  they  are  at  Liberty  to  Part  and  match 
elfewhere,  and  this  they  will  fometimes  do 
Two  or  Three  times  over,  before  they  fix 
on  thofe  they  like  ;  but  as  they  give  with 
their  Daughters  Portions  of  Cattle,  Slaves, 
Money,  &c.  thefe  or  an  Equivalent  muft  be 
return’d  with  the  Woman,  and  the  Male 
Children  are  alotted  to  the  Man,  and  the 
Girls  to  the  Woman  ;  and  altho’  no  Man 
is  allow’d  but  one  Wife,  it  is  a  common 
Thing, ’tis  faid,  fora  Woman  to. have  Two 
Husbands,  and  thofe  Brothers,  who  keep 
Houfe  together,  and  the  Children  acknow¬ 
ledge  both  for  their  Father.  Where  their 
Daughters  are  grown  up  and  unmarried, 
they  make  no  fcruple  of  letting  young  Fel¬ 
lows  lye  with  them,  in  hopes  they  will  take 
them  off  their  Hands  and  make  them  their 
Wives. 

And  fo  complaifant  are  the  Men  after 
Marriage,  that  if  a  Friend  come  to  their 
Houfe,  befides  the  reft  of  his  Entertainment, 
they  will  offer  him  theii  Wife  or  Daughter 
to  fleep  with  him,  efpecially  if  he  be  of 
better  Quality,  or  a  Superior  Caft,  tho’  ac 
the  fame  time  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
Crime,  to  proftitute  either  to  a  Man  of  low¬ 
er  Rank,  and  the  lying  with  a  Man’s  Wife 
without  his  leave,  is  deem’d  fo  heinous  an 
Offence,  even  here  where  they  allow  fo  great 
Liberties,  that  the  Husband  isindemnified  if 
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he  kill  both  the  Adulterer  and  Adul  ereL,  if 
he  takes  them  together. 

The  Women  make  no  Scruple  of  procu¬ 
ring  Abortion  here,  and  are  very  dextrous  at 
it ;  they  have  no  Midwives  at  their  Labours, 
but  the  good  Women  of  the  Neighbourhood 
perform  that  Office.  The  Child  no  fooner 
comes  into  the  World,  but  the  Aftrologer 
or  Cunning  Man  is  confulted,  whether  it 
be  born  under  a  lucky  Planet,  or  in  a  good 
or  Evil  Hour;  and  if  the  latter,  they  ex- 
pofe  and  ftarve  it,  or  throw  the  Child  into 
a  River,  or  elfe  give  it  to  fome  body  elfe  ,* 
for  tho’  it  will  prove  unhappy  to  the  Pa¬ 
rents,  it  may,  in  their  Opinion,  be  lucky  to  a 
Stranger  notwithftanding :  And  many  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  afraid  of  a  Charge  of  Children, 
difpatch  them  under  Pretence  they  are  born 
under  an  ill  Planet.  How  barbarous  foever 
this  Practice  may  feem  to  be,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  near  fo  cruel,  as  the  put¬ 
ting  out  Children  to  the  Common  Nurfes 
about  London ,  whom  the  Citizens  may  be 
morally  furej  will  difpatch  them,  tho’  not 
fo  fuddenly  as  the  Indian  Mothers,  yet  as 
certainly,  and  by  much  more  painful  and 
Lingring  Deaths  ;  for  not  one  of  thefe  Nurfe 
Children  in  Seven,  ’tis  faid,  lives  to  be  Three 
Years  Old,  and  thofe  that  do  furvive  the 
Hardships  they  fuffer  at  their  Nurfes;  are 
generally  Poor,  Lame,  Ricketty  Creatures, 
who  in  Mifery  fuftain  a  wretched  Life, 
which  if  it  had  been  in  their  Choice,  they 
would  never  have  known.  But  to  return  to 
the  CittgldJJes ,  they  give  their  Children  what 
Names  they  pleafe,  todiftinguifh  them  by 
In  their  Infancy,  which  they  are  not  call’d 
by  when  they  grow  up  j  but  by  the  Name  of 
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the  Family  or  Place  they  belong  to,  or  the 
Employment  or  Office  they  hold. 

When  a  Perfon  of  Condition  dies  his  Funerals. 
Corps  is  laid  out  and  wafh’d,  and  being  co- 
vei’d  with  a  Linnen-Cloch,  is  carried  out  up¬ 
on  a  Bier  to  Tome  high  Place  and  burnt ;  but 
if  he  was  an  Officer  who  belong’d  to  the 
Court,  the  Corps  is  not  burnt  till  the  King 
gives  Orders  for  it,  which  is  fometimes  a 
great  while  after.  In  this  Cafe  his  Friends 
hollow^  the  Body  of  a  Tree,  and  having 
bowel  I’d  and  embalm’d  the  Corps,  they  puc 
it  in,  filling  the  Hollow  up  with  Pepper,  and 
having  made  it  as  clofe  as  poflible,  they  bury 
the  Corps  in  fome  Room  of  the  Houfe  till 
the  King  orders  it  to  be  burnt.  The  Corps 
is  laid  upon  the  Wood  about  three  Foot  high, 
and  more  Wood  heap’d  upon  it,  and  if  it  be 
a  Perfon  of  Diftin&ion,  there  is  an  Arch  built 
over  it  adorn’d  with  Colours,  Streamers,  and 
Penons,  and  the  whole  confum’d  together  in 
the  Flames.  The  Allies  are  fwept  up  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  Place  being  fenc’d  in,  they 
make  a  kind  of  Arbour  over  them.  As  for  the 
poorer  People,  they  ufually  wrap  them  up 
in  the  Mats  they  lay  on,  and  attended  by 
two  or  three  Friends,  bury  ’em  in  the  Woods 
without  any  further  Ceremony,  laying  their 
Bodies  Eaft  and  Weft,  as  among  Chriftians ; 
but  they  have  no  particular  Burying-Places.  * 

Some  Days  after  they  fend  for  a  Prieft  to 
the  Houfe  of  the  Deceafed,  who  lings  feve- 
ral  Anthems  and  prays  for  the  Repofe  of  his 
Soul.  The  Women  who  are  prefent  let  loofe 
their  Hair,  wring  their  Hands,  and  ufe  all 
the  moft  paffionate  Exclamations  they  can 
think  of  for  the  Lofs  of  their  Relation,  enu¬ 
merating  all  his  good  Deeds,  and  bewailing 
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their  own  unhappy  Condition  that  they 
muft  be  forc’d  to  live  without  him  ;  and 
this  they  repeat  Morning  and  Evening  for 
fevpral  Days,  the  Men  Sanding  by  fighing 
and  groaning  all  the  while,  like  fo  many 
Quakers  at  a  filent  Meeting.  But  however 
forrowful  they  may  feem,  we  are  told  ’cis 
all  Grimace,  and  the  Wife’s  firft  Care  is  to 
provide  herfelf  another  Husband,  not  being 
under  thofe  fevere  Laws  the  Indians  on  the 
Continent  are  of  being  condemn’d  to  a  per¬ 
petual  Widowhood,  or  burning  themfelves 
with  their  Husbands ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Government  of  Ceylone  is  fo  indulgent  to  Wi¬ 
dows,  ’tisfaid,  that  it  requires  no  Taxes  of 
them. 


CHAP.  Viir. 


Treats  of  the  Maldiva  Iflands. 

BOUT  five  hundred  Miles  South- 

_  _  Weft  of  Ceylone  and  Cafe  Comoryn  lie 

the  Maldiva  Iflands,  fo  call’d  from  Mala  the 
chief  of  them,  which  is  the  Refidence  of 
their  King,*  they  extend  from  the  fecond 
Degree  of  South  Latitude  to  the  feventh  De¬ 
gree  of  Northern  Latitude,  ftretching  North- 
Weft  and  South-Eaft.  Their  Number  is  ve¬ 
ry  uncertain,  fome  reckoning  them  a  Thou- 
fand  and  others  twelve  Thoufand,  but  as  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  only  little  Rocks,  or  fpots  of 
Sand  that  appear  juft  above  Water,  which 
fcarce  deferve  the  Name  of  Iflands,  thefe  are 
probably  not  reckon’d  into  the  Number  by 
fome  Travellers,  which  may  occafion  the 
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Difference  among  our  Writers.  They  are  al- 
moft  furrounded  with  Rocks  and  Sands,  and 
are  not  to  be  approached  by  Shipping,  but  in 
three  or  four  Places :  They  are  generally  flat 
low  Land.  The  Monfons  and  Currents  fit 
here  as  they  do  near  the  Malabar  Coaff,  and 
their  Seafons  are  the  fame.  They  were  pro¬ 
bably  peopled  from  Arabia3  being  of  the  fame 
Complexion  with  that  People,  and  their  Re¬ 
ligion  Mahomet anifm3  while  their  Neighbours 
of  Ceylone  and  the  Malabar  Coaff  are  Rowl¬ 
and  their  Complexion  much  darker.  They 
are  all  under  the  Government  of  one  Prince, 
and  divided  by  our  Geographers  into  thirteen 
Provinces.  The  Channels  between  many  of 
the  Iflands  are  fordable  and  not  a  Stone’s  caff 
over,  many  of  them  are  barren  and  uninha¬ 
bited,  and  I  don’t  find  there  is  any  Rice  or 
Corn  upon  any  of  them.  What  they  are 
moft  remarkable  for  is  their  Coco-Trees, 
which  ferve  them  for  Meat  and  Drink,  Cor¬ 
dage,  Building,  and  many  other  Ufes,  which 
have  been  already  enumerated  in  treating 
of  other  Countries.  The  little  Sea-Shells 
alfo,  which  we  call  Blackamoors  Teeth,  are 
gather’d  here  in  vaft  Quantities,  and  ferve 
inftead  of  Coin  for  little  Matters  almoft  all 
over  India.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  good 
Filh,  which  with  their  Roots  and  Coco-Nuts 
are  ^their  principal  Food.  As  for  Flefh  I 
don’t  find  they  have  more  of  this  than  they 
have  of  Corn,  but  ’cis  faid,  the}.7  get  fome 
Rice  from  Bengal  in  exchange  for  (their  Shells. 
Ambergreece  is  fometimesfound  atmongthefe 
Iflands,  but’tis  certain  they  are  nocyet  known 
to  produce  any  thing  of  Value  Efficient 
to  induce  any  European  Nation  t:o  fettle  a- 
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mongft  them.  This  being  all  I  cou’d  colled 
of  certainty  of  thefe  Idands ;  the  Reader 
will  excufe  me  if  I  do  not  fpin  out  the  De¬ 
scription  of  them  into  federal  Sheets,  as 
fome  of  my  Predeceffors  have  done. 

I  have  now  finifh’d  my  Account  of  the 
Continent  and  Iflands  of  India,  to  which  I 
fhall  only  add,  by  way  of  Supplement,  fome 
Curiofnies  in  Relation  to  that  Part  of  the 
World,  which  had  efcap’d  me,  and  in  the 
next  Pamphlet  enter  upon  Perjia. 
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Olfer  vat  ions  concerning  the  Mature 

of  the  Silk-Worms. 

N  India  the  Silk-Worms  in  No¬ 
vember  are  in  Eggs  Twelve  Days, 
or  according  to  the  Natives  Ac¬ 
count,  one  Aggoa,  from  which  the 
Silk  then  made,  is  called  Aggoued- 
hund}  and  is  the  beft  that  is  made  all  the  Year. 
After  Twelve  Days  from  the  firft  of  No- 
* vember ,  the  Worms  are  hatch’d,  or  come  out 
of  their  Eggs,  and  are  laid  upon  Matts. 

The  four  firft  Da  ys  after  they  are  laid  up¬ 
on  Mats,  they  give  them  Mulberry  Leaves 
cut  into  fmall  thin  Pieces,  to  feed  upon  Four 
times  a-Day,  viz,.  Morning,  Noon,  and  at 
Three  and  Nine  a-Clock. 
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The  Fifth  Day  they  muft  not  be  fed  at 
all. 

The  Sixth  Day  the  Worms  will  be  fome- 
what  bigger,  and  muft  be  fed  with  big  pie¬ 
ces  of  Leaves,  and  that  Four  times  a-Day, 
according  to  the  times  before  mention’d. 

The  Seventh.,  Eigth,  -Ninth,  feed  them 
as  on  the  Sixth  Day. 

The  Tenth  Day  they  muft  not  be  fed 
at  all. 

The  Eleventh  Day  they  muft  be  fed  with 
larger  Pieces  of  Leaves,  and  Four  times 
a-Day,  as  formerly. 

The  Twelfth  Day  they  are  to  be  fed  with 
whole  Leaves,  and  Four  times  a-Day. 

The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  they 
muft  not  be  fed  at  all. 

The  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  they  muft  be  fed  with  whole 
Leaves,  and  Four  times  a-Day. 

The  Nineteenth  Day,  feed  them  Five 
times,  viz,.  Morning,  Noon,  at  Three  and 
Nine  a-Clock,  and  at  Midnight,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  them  fo  to  the  Twenty  Sixth 
Inclufive. 

The  Worms  from  about  the  Fourteenth 
Day,  will  begin  to  be  Green,  and  at  the 
Twenty  Sixth  Day,  will  be  about  2x  Inches 
long. 

The  Seventeenth  Day  they  will  be  of  a 
Colour  like  Yellow  and  White,  and  then 
you  muft  noc  feed  them  any  more,  becaufe 
they  begin  to  fpin. 

The  Twenty  Eighth  Day,  they  muft  be 
put  upon  Ledges  of  Matt,  faften’d  to  a 
large  piece  of  round  Matting,  the  Ledges 
being  about  an  Inch  high  from  the  Mar,  | 
and"  running  round  like  a  Screw,  begin¬ 
ning 
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ning  at  the  Center  of  the  Mat,  and  run¬ 
ning  round  at  about' a  Handful,  or  Three 
Inches  Diftance  to  the  Circumference. 
When  the  Worms  are  put  upon  thole 
Ledges,  they  fet  the  Mats  leaning  in  the 
Sun,  about  Eight  in  the  Morning,  and  let 
them  ftand  for  il  Hour,*  then  they  put 
them  into  the  Houfe,  or  Shade,  leaning  a- 
gainft  the  Wail;  afcer,  at  Four  a-CIock  in 
the  Afternoon,  they  put  them  again  into  the 
Sun,  and  let  them  ftand  ’till  Sun-fet ;  then 
they  put  them  in  the  Houfe  or  Shade,  lean¬ 
ing  sgainft  a  Wall,  and  in  this  Day  and 
Night’s  time,  they  will  have  made  their 
Houfes. 

The  Twenty  Ninth  Day,  they  take  the 
Worms  with  their  new  Silk  Houfes,  and 
put  them  upon  other  Mats,  flat,  without  any 
Ledges  or  Partitions,  and  fo  lay  feveral 
Mats  upon  Frames  one  over  another. 

!  The  Thirtieth, Thirty  Firft,  Thirty  Second, 
and  Thirty  Third  Days,  they  fpin  within 
their  Houfes  of  Silk,  and  then  they  take 
each  Worm  with  its  Houfe,  and  fliake  it  at 
their  Ears,  and  thofe  that  are  alive,  they 
;are  good,  and  fit  for  Breeders,  which  are 
;kept  forfuch,  and  thofe  that  make  no  Noife 
are  dead,  having  fpun  away  their  Life. 
^Sometimes  i  i  live  ;  fometimes  more, 
,and  fometimes  lefs  j  for  great  Heats  and 
(Colds  kill  many. 

The  Thirty  Fourth,  Thirty  Fifth,  Thirty 
(Sixth,  Thirty  Seventh  Days,  they  continue 
Spinning. 

The  Thirty  Eighth  Day,  the  Worms  eat 
thro’  their  Houfes,  and  are  like  a  Butterfly  ; 
[after  which  they  take  up  their  Houfes,  and 
put  the  Worms  upon  new  Mats  ;  the  Males 
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they  know  by  their  flendernefs,  and  the 
Females  by  the  contrary,  which  being  plac’d 
near  each  other,,  join  ,*  bat  if  there  be  more 
of  one  fort  than  the  other,  then  after  they 
have  done  with  the  lelfer  Number,  either 
Males  or  Females,  they  join  them  with  the 
reft,  and  let  them  lie  all  Night. 

The  Thirty  Ninth  Day  they  throw  away 
the  Males. 

The  Fortieth  the  Females  lay  their  Eggs, 
after  which  they  throw  them  away  like- 
wife.  So  that  the  whole  Life  of  thefe 
Worms,  is  but  Twelve  Days  in  the  Egg,  and 
Forty  Days  out  of  it  ;  in  all  Fifty  Two 
Days. 

The  next  Silk  is  made  in  January  •  and 
then  the  Worms  are  Fourteen  Days  in  the 
Egg,  and  Forty  afterwards,  before  they  die. 
This  Silk  is  called  Maug-Bund ,  and  is  the 
Sixth,  and  worft  fort  of  Silk.  The  making 
of  it  ends  about  February  the  Fourteenth. 

The  next  is  made  from  February  the  Four¬ 
teenth  to  the  Twenty  Fourth  of  Marchy  and 
is  called  Cheita-bund.  The  Worms  ftay  in 
the  Eggs  Eight  Days,  and  live  Thirty  Two 
Days  after.  This  is  efteem’d  the  Second  fort 
for  Goodnefs. 

The  next  is  Sauk-Bund ,  efteem’d  the  Fifth 
fort  for  goodnefs.  The  Worms  ftay  in  their 
Eggs  Eight  Days,  and  live  Thirty  Two 
Days  after.  The  making  of  this  Silk  ends  a- 
bout  the  Sixth  of  May. 

The  next  is  Afforee-Bund ,  efteem’d  the 
Fourth  fort  for  goodnefs.  The  Worms  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Eggs  and  die,  as  the  two  laft 
forts.  And  the  making  of  the  Silk  ends  about 
the  Fourth  of  June, 
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The  next  is  Sowaud-Bundy  and  is  efteem’d 
the  Third  Sort.  The  making  of  this  alfo 
ends  about  the  laid  of  July. 

In  Augu(t  and  September  no  Silk  is  made, 
and  but  very  little  in  Ottober. 

This  is  the  Nature  of  the  Silk-Worms  in  the 
Indies y  where  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  renders 
them  much  more  fruitful  than  with  us;  for 
in  India  the  Worms  breed  and  fpin  their  Silk 
Six  times  in  the  Year,  and  in  England  only 
once,  becaufe  here  they  remain  in  the  Egg 
from  the  latter  end  of  Augufty  ’till  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  There  likewife  they  are 
fooner  brought  to  Perfe&ion,  and  begin  to 
work  fooner,  viz,.  Twenty  Eight  Days  after 
they  are  hatcht,  but  in  England  not  ’till  the 
Fortieth.  Where  alfo  they  are  by  a  Third 
Part  more  tedious  in  breaking  out  of  their 
Houfes,  from  the  FirftDay  of  their  Spinning, 
than  they  are  in  the  Eafiy  which  is  there  done 
in  Ten  Days,  but  here  only  in  Fifteen. 

The  Silk-Worm  derives  its  Birth  from  the 
Seed  of  the  Butterfly,  which  is  as  fmall  as 
the  Heads  of  Pins,  and  does  fomewhat  re- 
femble  Rape-Seed,  being  flatted  on  both 
fides.  This  Infedf,  by  whole  Induftry  we 
have  the  Silk,  which  is  fpun  out  of  its  Bow¬ 
els,  and  artificially  form'd  by  its  Mouth  into 
the  Fafhion  of  a  Clew ;  differs  not  very 
much  from  a  Caterpillar,  either  in  the  Shape 
or  Bulk,  baiting,  that  this  is  more  Hairy,  and 
its  Web  is  weaker,  and  of  another  Colour. 
And  yet  for  want  of  Mulberry-Leaves  (which 
is  the  mod  proper  Food  for  the  Silk-WormJ 
when  they  are  forc’d  to  fubfift  by  the  Leaves 
of  the  Rofe-Bufh,  Lettice,  or  fome  others 
(which  fometimesare  made  ufeof)  this  Nou- 
rifhment  either  weakens  the  Thread  they 
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Spin,  and  makes  it  as  ufelefs  as  that  of  the 
Caterpillars,  or  elfe  they  will  not  work  at  all. 
But  that  which  feems  mod  remarkable  and 
wonderful  in  this  Animal,  is  its  Change  of 
Shape,  and  one  would  think  of  Species,  in 
the  Transformation  of  ir,  from  a  Reptile  to  a 
Volatile,  from  a  creeping  Worm  into  a  But¬ 
terfly.  The  Grain  or  Seed  of  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures  was  tranfported  into  Italy  y  above  Three 
Hundred  Years  ago,  by  Two  Religious  Per- 
fons,  but  their  Silk  was  of  a  longer  Date,  and 
brought  above  a  Thoufand  Years  fince,  a- 
mong  the  Europeans,  who  called  it  in  Latin, 
Sericum,  from  an  Oriental  People,  called  Se¬ 
res ,  who  were  very  induftrious  and  careful  in 
its  Improvement. 

This  account  of  the  Silk-Worms  is  taken  from 

Mr .  Ovington. 

&#####################%$& 

An  Account  of  the  Earthquake  B ata- 
via,  in  the  IJland  ofjzva^hicb  'was 
Jent  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Witfen. 

AnEarth- rr~l  H  E  Earthquake  which  happen’d  be-  j 
iguakem  tween  the  4th  and  fth  of  June.  1699. 

BMttwa.  kath  ^  EfFeds  about  the  Tungaroufe 

and  Batavian  Rivers.  The  great  Batavian  Ri¬ 
ver  from  above  Tangala  Warna,  being  a  Place 
from  whence  the  faid  River  receiveth  the 
greateft  Part  of  its  Water,  is  ftopt  up,  or 
cover’d  with  Earth  from  the  fallen  Hills,  till 
beyond  the  River  Tfyoufpokitfyl ;  fo  that  the 
Place  where  the  River  had  its  Courfe  for¬ 
merly,  was  rot  to  be  feen.  But  far  beyond  j 
that  Hill,  towards  Batavia  the  Water  comes 
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forth  again  from  under  the  Earth,  which  is 
funk  down,  but  thick  and  muddy;  pafling 
over  and  through  the  Trees,  wherewith  the 
River  was  formerly  ftopt  up.  The  Trees 
lying  in  the  River  are  of  a  vaft  Bignefs, 
and  fo  clofe  packt  together,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  how  they  came  fo. 

From  the  Mountains  fituated  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Batavian  River,  call’d  by 
the  Javanians  Songfy-Tfialiwuny ,  Seven  Hills 
are  funk  down,  viz,.  Five  on  this  fide,  and 
Two  on  the  other.  But  the  Mount  from 
whence  the  River  hath  alfo  its  Source,  a- 
bove  Tangal  Warnai  within  the  Mountains 
Terbackti ,  is  not  funk  down,  nor  hath  re¬ 
ceiv’d  any  Damage. 

The  Tangaran  River,  call’d  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  Songhi  Sedani,  is  alfo  ftopt  up,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Earth  from  the  Hill  and  Branch 
Salack ,  to  the  River  Antum ,  and  from  thence 
to  Tatigarang  being  fill’d  up  with  Trees, 
but  not  in  Tuch  a  Quantity,  nor  fo  clofe 
together,  as  in  the  Batavian  River.  On  this 
fide  the  Tangarang  River,  Nine  are  funk 
down  by  the  Earthquake;  and  Seven  Branch¬ 
es,  that  had  formerly  their  Ifiue  in  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Tangarang ,  are  alfo  cover’d  with  the 
Earth  ;  but  Three  other  Hills,  lying  alfo 
on  this  fide  of  the  fame  River  and  call’d 
Minjan ,  Dauw,  and  Halfichi ,  had  not  fufi- 
tain’d  any  Damage,  whereby  the  Branches 
Autan  and  Kanicbi  fthe  latter  into  the  Firft 
Branch,  and  the  Firft  into  the  River  Tan¬ 
garang)  have  kept  their  Courfe  and  the  Hill 
Oud]<,ng-Teboe,  being  call’d  alfo  Sedani ,  from 
whence  the  Tangarang  River  had  its  Source, 
is  not  funk  down  nor  hurt ;  it  is  alfo  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Tangarang  River,  at  the  Place 
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where  it  is  flopt  up  with  Trees,,  that  the  de¬ 
fending  Water  being  thick  and  muddy, 
went  backward  with  a  Motion  not  unlike 
the  Waves  of  the  Sea,  when  mov’d  by  a 
Tempeft. 

The  High  Land  between  the  Batavian 
and  Twgarang  Rivers,  behind  the  Old  Court 
of  the  Jacatra  Kings,  call’d  Bakoivang ,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  great  Wood,  is  chang’d  fince  the 
Earthquake,  into  a  great  and  open  Field, 
wholly  deftitute  of  Trees,  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  being  cover’d  with  a  Red  Clay, 
fuch  as  the  Mafons  ufe  here  ;  which  in  fome 
Places  was  fo  hard,  that  it  could  endure 
treading  and  going  upon,  and  in  other  Places 
Men  did  fink  above  a  Foot  into  it.  At  the 
Place  of  the  Old  Court  call’d  Bakoivang, 
fituated  between  the  Batavian  and  Tangarang 
Rivers,  no  other  Damage  hath  been  feen, 
than  that  the  Land  thereabouts  hath  been 
rent,  and  divided  afunder  with  great  Clefts 
more  than  a  Foot  wide.  The  River  Tfi- 
come  proceeding  from  a  Pit  or  Well  in  the 
aforefaid  Court  of  Bakou>angi  and  running  a 
great  way  under  Ground,  and  then  coming 
forth  again,  taking  its  Courfe  towards  Anke, 
has  not  receiv’d  any  harm,  but  kept  its 
Courfe  uninterrupted. 

The  Tummagon  Porbio  Natay  in  his  going 
towards  the  Mountains,  heard  a  Noife  like 
unto  Thunder  ;  and  fearing  a  finking  down 
of  the  Ground,  or  an  Eruption  of  Water 
would  follow,  he  flood  ftiil  with  thofe  that 
were  about  him,  and  faw  afterwards,  that 
the  Earth  from  the  Top  of  the  Mountains 
funk  down  ;  and  hearing  no  further  Noife, 
he  went  on  his  Journey,  having  in  going  and 
coming  back  (pent  Nineteen  Days,  he  felt 
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Forty  times  the  Shocks  of  an  Earthquake ; 
and  fince  his  return  from  the  Mountains,  he 
hath  felt  the  like  Shakings  at  lead  two  hun¬ 
dred  times. 


2)r.  Edmund  Halley *s  Account  of 
the  JVinds  ‘which  blow  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Seas,  as  well  the  con  ft  ant 
Trade  Winds  as  thofe  which  are 
Periodical ,  and  go  under  the  Name 
of  JMonfoons. 


IN  the  Indian  Ocean  tire  Winds  are  partly  Winds  in 
General  as  in  the  i/Ethiopick  Ocean,  part-  Sindian 
ly  Periodical,  that  is  half  the  Year  they0ccan' 
blow  one  way,  and  the  other  half  near  upon 
the  oppofite  Points ;  and  thefe  Points  and 
times  of  fhifting  are  different  in  different 
parts  of  this  Ocean;  the  Limits  of  each 
;  Tradt  of  Sea,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Change,  or 
Monfoon,  as  the  Natives  call  it,  are  certainly 
:  very  hard  to  determine;  but-  the  Diligence  I. 
have  ufed  to  be  rightly  inform’d,  and  the 
i  Care  1  have  taken  therein,  has  in  a  great 
■  meafure  furmounted  that  Difficulty,  and  I 
am  perfuaded  that  the  following  Particulars 
may  be  rely’d  upon. 

That  between  the  Latitude  of  ten  and 
thirty  Degrees  South,  between  Madagafcar 
and  Hollandia  Nova,  the  general  Trade  Wind 
about  the  South-Eaft  and  by  Eaft,  is  found 
to  blow  all  the  Year  long  to  all  Intents  and 
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Purpofes  after  the  fame  Manner  as  in  the 
fame  Latitudes  in  the  ^AEthiopick  Ocean. 

That  the  aforefaid  South-Eaft  Winds  ex¬ 
tend  to  within  two  Degrees  of  the  Equator 
during  the  Months  of  June.  July ,  &c.  to 
November,  at  which  time,  between  the  South 
Latitude  of  three  and  ten  Degrees,  being 
near  the  Meridian  of  the  North-end  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar,  and  between  two  and  twelve  South 
Latitude,  being  near  Sumatra  and  Java,  the 
contrary  Winds  from  the  North-Weft  or  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  Weft,  fet  in  and  blow 
for  half  the  Year,  viz,,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  till  May,  and  this  Monfoon  is 
obferved  as  far  as  the  Molucca  files. 

That  to  the  Northward  of  three  Degrees 
South  latitude,  over  the  whole  Arabian  or 
Indian  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Bengali ,  from  Sumatra 
to  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  there’s  another  Mon¬ 
foon,  blowing  from  Otlober  to  April  upon  the 
North-Eaft  Points ;  but  in  the  other  half 
Year  from  April  to  Obfober ,  upon  the  oppoflte 
Points  of  South  Weft  and  Weft  South- Weft, and 
that  with  rather  more  force  than  the  other,  ac¬ 
companied  with  dark  rainy  Weather,  where¬ 
as  the  North-Eaft  blows  clear.  ’Tis  likewife 
to  be  noted,  that  the  Winds  are  not  fo  con- 
ftant  either  in  Strength  or  Point  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bengali ,  as  they  are  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
where  a  certain  and  fteddy  Gale  fcarce  ever 
fails.  ’Tis  alfo  remarkable  that  the  South- 
Weft  Winds  in  thefe’Seas,  are  generally  more 
Southerly  on  the  African  fide,  more  Wefterly 
on  the  Indian. 

That  as  an  Appendix  to  the  laft  defcribed 
Monfoon,  there’s  a  Trad:  of  Sea  to  the 
Southwards  of  the  Equator,  fubjed  to  the 
fame  Changes  of  the  Winds,  viz,,  near  the 
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African  Coaft,  between  it  and  rhe  Ifland  Ma¬ 
dagascar  or  Sc,  Laurence ,  and  from  thence 
Northwards  as  far  as  the  Line,  wherein  from 
April  to  October  there  is  found  a  conftant  frefli 
South-South-Weft  Wind,  which  as  you  go 
more  Northerly,  becomes  ftillmore  and  more 
Wefterly,  fo  as  to  fall  in  with  the  Weft- 
South-Weft  Winds  mention’d  before  in  thofe 
Months  of  the  Year  to  be  certain  to  the 
Northward  of  the  Equator.  What  Winds 
blow  in  thefe  Seas  for  the  other  half  Year, 
from  Ottober  to  April,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  to  my  full  Satisfaction  ;  for 
that  our  Navigators  always  return  from 
India  without  Madagafcar ,  and  fo  are  lit¬ 
tle  acquainted  in  this  Matter.  The  Ac¬ 
count  that  has  been  given  me  is  only 
this,  that  the  Winds  are  much  Eafterly  here¬ 
abouts,  and  as  often  to  the  North  of  the  true 
Eaft  as  to  the  Southwards  thereof. 

That  to  the  Eaftward  of  Sumatra  and  Ma¬ 
lacca  to  the  Northwards  of  the  Line,  and  a- 
long  the  Coaft  of  Cambodia  and  China ,  the 
Monfoons  blow  North  and  South,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  North-Eaft  Winds  are  much  North¬ 
erly,  and  the  South-Weft  much  Southerly  : 
This  Conftitution  reaches  to  the  Eaftwards 
of  the  Philippine  Ifles,  and  as  far  Northerly 
as  Japan.  The  Northern  Monfoon  fetting  in 
in  thefe  Seas  in  Ofiober  or  November ,  and  rhe 
Southern  in  May ,  blowing  all  the  Summer 
Months.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
Points  of  the  Compafs  from  whence  the 
Wind  comes  in  thefe  Parts  of  the  World,  are 
not  fo  fix’d  as  in  thofe  lately  defcrib  d  ;  for 
the  Southerly  will  frequently  pafs  a  Point  or 
two  to  the  Eaftward  of  che  South,  and  the 
Northerly  as  much  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
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North,  which  feems  occafion’d  by  the  great 
Quantity  of  Land  which  is  interfpers’d  in 
chefs  Seas. 

That  in  the  fame  Meridians,  but  to  the 
Southwards  of  the  Equator,  being  that 
Tradt  lying  between  Sumatra  and  Java  to  the 
Weft,  and  new  Guinea  to  the  Eaftj  the  fame 
Northerly  Monfoons  are  obferv’d,  but  with 
this  Difference,  that  the  Inclination  of  the 
Northerly  is  towards  the  North-Weft,  and  of 
the  Southerly  towards  the  South-Eaft,  but 
the  Flag  a  Venti  are  not  more  conftant  here 
than  in  the  former,  viz,,  variable  five  or  fix 
Points  ;  befides,  the  times  of  the  Change  of 
thefe  Winds  are  not  the  fame  as  in  the  Chinefe 
Seas,  but  about  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  later. 

That  thefe  contrary  Winds  don’t  fliift  all 
at  once,  but  in  fome  Places  the  time  of  the 
Change  is  attended  with  Calms,  in  others 
with  variable  Winds,  and  it  is  particularly 
remarkable,  chat  the  end  of  the  Wefterly 
Monfoon  on  the  Coaft  of  Cormandely  and  the 
two  laft  Months  of  the  Southerly  Monfoon 
in  the  Seas  of  China ,  are  very  fubjedt  to  be 
tempeftuous;  the  Violence  of  thefe  Storms 
is  fuch,  that  they  feem  to  be  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Wefi-lndia  Hurricanes,  and  render  the 
Navigation  of  thefe  Parts  very  unfafe  about 
that  time  of  the  Year.  Thefe  Tempefts  are 
by  our  Sea- Men  ufually  termed,  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Monfoons. 

By  reafon  of  the  {hiking  of  thefe  Winds, 
all  thofe  that  fail  in  thefe  Seas,  are  obliged 
to  obferve  the  Seafons  proper  for  their  Voy¬ 
ages,  and  fo  doing  they  fail  not  of  a  fair 
Wind  and  fpeedy  Pafihge ;  but  if  fo  be  they 
chance  to  out-ftay  their  time  till  the  contrary 
Monfoon  lets  in,  as  it  frequently  happens, 

they 
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they  are  forc’d  to  give  over  the  hopes  of  ac- 
complifliing  their  intended  Voyages,  and  ei¬ 
ther  return  to  the  Port  from  whence  they 
came,  or  elfe  put  into  fome  other  Harbour, 
there  to  fpend  the  Time  till  the  Winds  (hall 
come  favourable. 


Some  Extrafls  of  Letters  'written 
by  Mr .  Cory  at  from  the  Mogul's 
Court ,  'who  travelled  thither  on 
Foot. 

I  Remain’d  Two  Months  at  Ifpahan ,  and  Extracts 
then  with  the  Caravan  travell’d  into  the  ofLet_ 
Eaftern  India,  palling  Four  Months  and  odd 
Days,  in  my  Travel  betwixt  that  ^through  gul’s 
part  of  the  true  Perfia ,  and  a  large  Trad:  of  Court, 
the  noble  and  renowned  India)  and  the 
goodly  City  of  Labor  in  India ,  one  of  the 
largeft  Cities  of  the  whole  Univerfe,  for  it 
contains  at  the  leaft  Sixteen  Miles  in  Com- 
pafs ,  and  exceeds  Conftantincple  it  felf  in  Great- 
nefs.  But  a  Dozen  Days  before  I  came  to 
Labor  I  pafs’d  the  famous  River  Indus ,  which 
is  as  broad  again  as  our  Thames  in  London , 
and  has  his  Original  cut  of  the  Mountain 
Caucafus ,  fo  much  ennobled  by  the  Ancienr, 

,  both  Poets  and  Hiftoriographers,  Greek  and 
Latin ,  which  Plato  for  Curiofity  fake,  in  his 
Travels  of  thefe  Parts  went  to  fee. 

From  the  Famous  Cicy  of  Labor ,  I  had 
Twenty  Days  Journey  to  another  goodly 
City  call’d  Agra ,  through  fuch  a  delicate  and 
.  even  trad  of  Ground  as  I  never  faw  before, 

and, 
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and  I  doubt  whether  the  like  is  to  be  found 
within  the  whole  Circumference  of  the  Ha¬ 
bitable  World.  Another  thing  alfo  in  this 
way,  being  nolefs  memorable  than  the  plain- 
nefs  of  the  Ground,  a  Row  of  Trees  on 
each  Side  of  this  Way  where  People  do 
travel,  extending  it  felf  from  the  Towns 
End  of  Labor,  to  the  Town  of  Agra,  being 
between  Four  and  Five  Hundred  Miles,  the 
moil  incomparable  fhew  of  that  kind  that 
ever  my  Eyes  Survey’d.  Agra  is  a  very  great 
City,  and  the  Place  where  the  Mogul  did 
always  (faving  within  thefe  two  Years)  keep 
his  Court  ;  but  in  every  refpect  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  Labor. 

From  thence  to  the  Mogul’s  Court,  I  had 
Ten  Days  Journey  to  a  Town  call’d  Afmere, 
where  I  found  a  Caye  Merchant  of  our  t.n- 
glijh  Men,  with  Nine  more  of  my  Country¬ 
men,  refident  there  upon  Terms  of  Negotia¬ 
tion  for  the  Right  Worfhipful  Company  of 
Merchants  in  London  that  trade  for  the  Goaffc 
of  India. 

I  fpentin  my  Journey,  betwixt  Jerufalem 
and  this  Mogul’s  Court,  Fifteen  Months  and 
odd  Days,  all  which  Way  1  travers’d  a  Foot, 
but  with  divers  pairs  of  Shoes,  having  been 
fuch  a  Propatetick  (I  will  not  call  my  felf 
Peripatetick,  becaule  you  know  it  figniftes 
one  that  maketh  a  Perambulation  about  a 
Place,  or^t7retrm»  fignifying  to  walk  about) 
that  is,  a  Walker  forward  on  Foot,  as  X  doubt 
whether  you  ever  heard  of  the  like  in  your 
Life  j  for  the  Total  Way  betwixt  Jerufalem 
and  the  Mogul’s  Court,  contains  Two  Thou- 
fand  and  Seven  Hundred  Englifi  Miles.  My 
whole  Perambulation  of  this  Afia  the  Greater, 
is  like  to  be  a  Paffage  of  alraoft  Six  Thou- 
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and  Miles,  by  that  time  that  in  my  return 
jack  through  Verjia,  afterward  alfo  by  Rah)* 

'on  and  Ninivy  I  (hall  come  to  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  and  from  that  down  the  Nilas  to  A- 
exandria ,  there  to  be  one  Day,  by  God’s  help, 
jrnbark’d  for  Chriftendom  ;  a  very  immenfe 
Dimenfion  of  Ground.  Now  I  am  at  the 
Mogul’s  Court,  I  think  you  would  be  glad 
:o  receive  fome  Narration  thereof  from  me, 

:ho’  fuccin&ly  handled,  for  I  mean  to  be 
very  compendious,  left  I  fhould  otherwife 
preoccupate  that  pleafure  which  you  may 
hereafter  this  reap  by  my  Perfonal  Relation 
thereof.  This  prefent  Prince  is  a  very  wor¬ 
thy  Perfon,  bv  Name  Selim  •  he  is  Fifty  and 
Three  Years  of  Age,  his  Nativity  Day  hav¬ 
ing  been  celebrated  with  wonderful  Pomp 
lince  my  arrival  here,*  for  that  Day  he  weigh’d 
himfelf  in  a  pair  of  Golden  Scales,  which  by 
great  chance  I  faw  the  fame  Day  (a  Cuftom 
fhat  he  obferves  moft  inviolably  every  Year) 
laying  fo  much  Gold  in  the  other  Scale  as 
countervails  the  Weight  of  his  Body,  and  the 
fame  he  afterwards  diftributed  to  the  Poor, 
tleisof  Complexion  neither  White  nor  Black, 
but  of  a  middle  betwixt  them:  I  know  not 
how  to  exprefs  it  with  a  more  expreflive  and 
Ifignificant  Epithetthan  Olive :  An  Olive  Co¬ 
lour  his  Face  prefents,  he  is  of  a  feemly  Com- 
Spofition  of  Body,  of  a  Stature  little  unequal 
ifaslguefs,  not  without  Grounds  of  Proba¬ 
bility)  to  mine,  but  much  more  Corpulent 
than  my  felf.  The  extent  of  his  Dominion 
*is  very  fpacious,  being  in  circuit  little  lefs 
than  Four  Thoufand  Englijb  Miles,  which 
\very  near  anfwers  the  Compafsof  the  Turk's 
•Territories,  or  if  any  thing  be  wanting  in 
rGeometrical  Dimension  of  Ground,  it  is  with 
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a  great  Pleonafm  fupply’d  by  the  fertility  of 
his  Soil :  And  in  thefe  two  things  he  exceeds 
the  Turks  in  the  fatnefs  (as  I  have  faid)  of  his 
Land,  no  Part  of  the  World  yielding  a  more 
fruitful  Veinof  Ground,  than  all  that  which  li- 
eth  in  this  Empire,  faving  that  Part  of  Babylo- 
nia3  where  the  Terreftrial  Paradife  once  flood  ,• 
whereas  a  great  Part  of  the  Turk's  Land  is 
extream  barren  and  fleril,  as  I  have  obferv’d 
in  my  Perigrination  thereof,  efpecially  in 
Syria ,  Mefopotamia  and  Armenia ;  many  large 
Portions  thereof  being  fo  wonderful  fruit- 
lefs,  that  it  bears  no  good  thing  at  all,  or  if 
any  thing,  there  Infelix  lolium  &  fieriles  domi - 
nantur  avena. 

Secondly ,  In  the  Conjun&ion  of  all  his  Terd 
ritcries  together,  in  one  and  the  fame  goodly 
Continent  of  India  y  no  Prince  having  a  Foot 
of  Land  within  him.  But  many  Parcels  of 
the  Turk's  Countries  are  by  a  large  Dillance 
of  Seas,  and  otherwife,  divided  afunder.  A- 
gain,  in  his  Revenue  he  exceedeth  the  Turk 
and  the  Perfian  his  Neighbour  by  juft  half: 
For  his  Revenues  are  Forty  Millions  of 
Crowns  of  Six  Shillings  Value,  by  the  Year  ; 
but  the  Turks  are  no  more  than  Fifteen  Mil¬ 
lions,  as  I  was  certainly  inform’d  in  Confian- 
tinoples  and  the  Perfians  Five  Millions,  plus 
minus3  as  I  heard  in  Spahan. 

This  Prince  fpeaketh  very  reverently  of 
our  Saviour,  calling  him  in  the  Indian  Tongue 
Ifazaret  Eefa}  that  is,  the  great  Prophet  Jefus ; 
and  all  Chriflians,  efpecially  us  Englijh ,  he 
ufes  fo  benevolently  as  no  Mahometan  Prince 
the  like.  He  keeps  abundance  of  wild 
Beafts,  and  that  of  divers  Sorts,  as  Lions, 
Elephants,  Leopards,  Bears,  Antelopes, 
Unicorns,  whereof  two  I  have  feen  at  his 

Court, 
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Court,  the  ftrangeft  Beads  of  che  World;  they 
were  brought  hither  out  of  the  Country  of 
Bengala,  which  is  a  Kingdom  of  mod  fingular 
Fertility  within  the  compafs  of  his  Domini¬ 
on,  about  four  Months  Journey  from  this, 
the  Midland  Parts  thereof  being  water’d  by 
divers  Channels  of  the  famous  Ganges,  which 
I  have  not  yet  feen,  but,  God  willing,  I 
mean  to  vifit  it  before  my  Departure  out  of 
this  Country,  the  neared  Part  of  it  being 
not  above  twelve  Days  Journey  from  this 
Court.  The  King  prefents  himfelf  thrice 
every  Day  without  fail  to  his  Nobles  ;  at  the 
riling  of  the  Sun,  which  he  adores  by  the 
Elevation  of  his  Hands  ;  at  Noon,  and  at  five 
a  Clock  in  the  Evening;  but  he  (lands  in  a 
Room  aloft  alone  by  himfelf,  and  looketh 
upon  them  from  a  Window  that  has  an  em¬ 
broider’d  fumptuous  Coverture,  fupported 
with  two  Silver  Pilaffers  to  (hade  him.  Twice 
every  Week  Elephants  fight  before  him,  the 
braved  Spedlacle  in  the  World,  many  of  ’em 
are  thirteen  Foot  and  a  half  high,  and  they 
feem  to  joftle  together  like  two  little  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  were  they  not  parted  in  the  midft 
of  their  fighting  by  certain  Fireworks,  they 
wou’d  exceedingly  gore  and  wound  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  their  murdering  Teeth.  Of  Ele¬ 
phants  the  King  keeps  above  a  Thoufand 
at  an  unmeafurable  Charge,  in  feeding  of 
whom  and  his  Lions  and  other  Beads,  he 
fpends  an  incredible  Mafs  of  Money,  at  the 
leaft  Ten  Thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  a  Day. 
I  have  rid  upon  an  Elephant  fince  I  came 
to  this  Court,  determining  one  Day,  by 
God’s  Leave,  to  have  my  Pi&ure  exprefs’d  in 
my  next  Book,  fitting  upon  an  Elephant.  The 
King  keeps  a  Thoufand  Women,  whereof  the 
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chiefeft  (which  is  his  Queen)  is  call’d  Nor- 
Mahal.  You  may  remember  to  relate  this 
unto  your  Friends,  that  I  will  now  mention 
as  a  Matter  very  memorable  :  I  (pent  in  my 
ten  Months  Travel  betwixt  Aleppo  and  the 
Mogul’s  Court,  but  three  Pounds  Sterling ,  yet 
fared  reafonably  well  every  Day,  Victuals 
being  fo  cheap  in  feme  Countries  where  I  tra- 
vell’d,  that  I  often  liv’d  competently  for  a  Pen¬ 
ny  Sterling  a  Day ;  yet  of  that  three  Pounds  I 
was  cozen’d  of  no  lefs  than  ten  Shillings 
Sterling  bv  certain  lew’d  Chriftians  of  the 
Armenian  Nation,  fo  that  indeed  I  fpent  but 
fifty  Shillings  in  my  ten  Months  travel.  I 
have  been  in  a  City  in  this  Country  call’d 
Detty ,  where  Alexander  the  Great  join’d  Battle 
with  Poms  King  of  India  and  conquer’d  him, 
and  in  Token  of  his  Victory,  erebted  a  Brafs 
Pillar  which  remains  there  to  this  Day.  I 
learn  the  Perfian3  Turkijh ,  and  Arabian  T ongues, 
having  already  gotten  the  Italian.  I  have 
been  at  the  Mogul’s  Court  three  Months  al¬ 
ready,  and  am  to  tarry  here,  by  God’s  holy 
Permiffion,  five  Months  longer,  till  I  have 
gotten  the  aforefaid  three  Tongues,  and  then 
depart  here  hence  to  the  Ganges ,  and  after 
that  direbily  to  the  Per/ian  Court. 

‘ 2  he  Copy  of  an  Oration  that  I  made 
in  the  Perfian  Longue  to  the  great 
«  This  is  Mogul 5  before  divers  of  his  Nobles. 

the  ordi- 

tleThat*"  Ld  ^  ^  D  *  Protestor  of  the  World ,  all  hail  to 
is  given  Jou  1  ^  am  a  Poor  Traveller  and  World  Seert 
him  by  all  which  am  come  hither  from  a  far  Country ,  namely 
Strangers  England 
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England,  which  antient  Hiforians  thought  to  have 
been  ( ituated  in  thefurthefl  Bounds  of  the  Weft,  and 
which  is  the  fiueen  of  all  the  JJldnds  in  the  World. 

The  Caufe  of  my  coming  hither  is  for  four  RefpeSls, 

Firft,  to  fee  the  blefjid  Face  of  your  Majefly,  whofe 
wonderful  Fame  has  refounded  over  all  Europe  and 
the  Mahometan  Countries.  When  I  heard  of  the 
Fame  of  your  Majefty  I  haflned  hither  with  Speed, 
and  travell’d  very  chearfully  to  fee  your  glorious 
Court.  Secondly,  to  fee  your  Majefty’s  Elephants , 
which  kind  of  Beafis  1  have  not  feen  in  any  other 
Country.  Thirdly, to  fee  your  famous  River  Ganges, 
which  is  the  Captain  of  all  the  Rivers  of  the  World. 

The  Fourth  is  this,  to  intreat  your  Majefly  that  you 
would  vouchfafe  to  grant  me  your  gracious  Pafs , 
that  I  may  travel  into  the  Country  of  Tartaria  to 
the  City  o/Samarcand  to  vifit  the  bleffed  Sepulchre 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Corners,  ( [this  is  a  Title  that  is 
given  to  Tamerlain  in  this  Country,  in  that  Per- 
fian  Language ,  and  vshereas  they  call  him  the  Lord 
of  the  Corners,  by  that  they  mean  that  he  was  Lord 
of  the  Corners  of  the  World ,  that  is,  the  highefi  and 
fupream  Monarch  of  the  XJniverfe)  whofe  Fame, 
by  Reafon  of  his  Wars  and  Victories ,  is  publiflid 
over  the  whole  World  •  perhaps  he  is  not  altogether 
fo  famous  in  his  own  Country  of  Tartaria  as  in 
England.  Moreover,  I  have  a  great  Defire  to  fee 
the  bleffed  Tomb  of  the  Lord  of  the  Corners , 
for  this  Caufe,  for  that  when  I  was  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  I  faw  a  notable  old  Building  in  a  plea f ant 
Garden  near  the  faid  City,  where  the  Chriflian  Em¬ 
peror  that  was  called  Emanuel,  made  a  fumptuous 
great  Banquet  to  the  Lord  of  the  Corners,  after  he 
had  taken  Sultan  Bajazet  in  a  great  Battel  that 
was  fought  near  the  City  o/Brufia,  where  the  Lord 
of  the  Corners  bound  Sultan  Bajazet  in  Fetters  of 
Gold  and  put  him  in  a  Cage  of  Iron.  Tbefe 
four  Caufes  mov’d  me  to  come  out  of  my  Native 
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Country  thus  far ,  having  travelled  on  Foot  through 
Tarky  and  Perfia ;  fo  far  I  have  traced  the  World 
into  this  Country ,  that  my  'Pilgrimage  has  accom- 
plijh’d  Three  Thoufand  Miles ,  wherein  I  have 
fuftaind  much  Labour  and  Toil ,  the  like  whereof 
no  mortal  Man  in  this  World  did  ever  perform ,  to 
fee  the  blejfed  Face  of  your  Majefty,  fir.ce  the  fir  ft 
Day  that  you  were  innaugurated  in  your  Glorious 
Monarchal  Throne. 

After  I  had  ended  my  Speech,  I  had  fome 
ftiort  Difccurfe  with  the  Emperor  in  the  Per- 
fan  Tongue,  who  amongft  other  things  told 
me,  that  concerning  my  travel  to  the  City  of 
Samarcand  he  was  not  able  to  do  m-e  any  good, 
becaufe  there  w7as  no  great  Amity  betwixt  the 
Tartarian  Princes  and  himfelf,  fo  that  his  com¬ 
mendatory  Letters  wou’d  do  me  no  good^alfo 
he  added,  that  the  Tartars  did  fo  deadly  hate 
all  Chrifiians ,  that  they  would  certainly  kill 
them  when  they  came  into  their  Country,  fo 
that  he  earneftly  diifuaded  me  from  the  Jour¬ 
ney,  if  I  lov’d  my  Life  and  Welfare  j  at  laft, 
he  concluded  his  Difcourfe  with  me  by  a  Sum 
of  Money  chat  he  threw  down,  an  hundred 
Pieces  of  Silver,  each  worth  two  Shillings 
Sterling ,  which  countervail’d  ten  Pounds  of 
our  Englijh  Money  ;  never  had  I  more  need  of 
Money  in  all  my  Life,  than  at  that  Time, 
for  in  Truth,  I  had  but  twenty  Shillings  Ster¬ 
ling  left  in  my  Purfe,  by  reafon  of  a  Mif- 
chance  I  had  in  one  of  the  Turks  Cities,  call’d 
Emert }  in  the  Country  of  Mefopotamias  where 
a  mifcreant  Turk  dripp’d  me  of  almoft  all  my 
Money,  according  as  I  wrote  unto  you  in  a 
very  large  Letter  the  laft  Year,  which  I  fent 
from  the  Court  of  this  mighty  Monarch,  by 
one  of  my  Country-Men  that  went  home  by 
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Sea.  After  I  had  been  with  the  King,  I 
went  to  a  certain  noble  and  generous  Cbrifii - 
an  of  the  Armenian  Race  two  Days  Journey 
from  the  Mogul’s  Court,  to  the  end  to  ob- 
ferve  certain  remarkable  Matters  in  the  fame 
Piace,  to  whom  by  means  of  my  Perfian 
Tongue,  I  was  fo  welcome,  that  he  enter¬ 
tain’d  me  with  very  civil  and  courteous 
Compliments,  and  at  my  Departure  gave 
me  very  bountifully  twenty  Pieces  of 
fiich  kind  of  Money  as  the  King  had  done 
before,  countervailing  forty  Shillings  Sterling . 

About  ten  Days  after  that  I  departed  from 
Afmere ,  the  Court  of  the  Mogul  Prince,  to 
the  end  to  begin  my  Pilgrimage  after  my  long 
reft  of  fourteen  Months,  back  again  into 
Perfia3  at  which  time  our  Ambaflador  gave 
me  a  Piece  of  Gold  of  this  King’s  Coin  worth 
Four  and  twenty  Shillings,  which  I  will  fave, 
if  it  be  pcffible,  till  my  arrival  in  England  ; 
fo  that  I  have  received  for  Benevolences, 
lince  I  came  into  this  Country,  twenty 
Marks  Sterling3  faving  two  Shillings  and 
sight  Pence  ;  and  by  the  Way  upon  the  Con¬ 
fines  of  Perjia3  a  little  before  I  came  into  this 
Country,  three  and  thirty  Shillings  and  four 
Pence  in  Perjlan  Money  of  my  Lady  Sherley. 

At  this  prefent,  I  have  in  the  City  of  Agra , 
wherehence  I  wrote  this  Letter,  about  twelve 
Pounds  Sterling3  which  according  to  my 
Manner  of  living  upon  the  Way  at  two  Pence 
Sterling  a  Day  (for  with  that  Proportion  I 
can  live  pretty  well,  fuch  is  the  Cheapnefs  of 
all  eatable  Things  in  Afia,  drinkable  Things 
eofting  nothing,  for  feldom  do  I  drink  in  my 
Pilgrimage  any  other  Liquor  than  pure  Wa¬ 
ter)  will  maintain  me  very  competently  three 
years  in  my  travel,  with  Meat,  Drink,  and 
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Cloaths.  In  this  City  of  Agra ,  where  I  am 
now,  I  am  to  remain  about  fix  Weeks  longer, 
to  the  end  to  expert  an  excellent  Opportu¬ 
nity,  which  then  will  offer  it  felf  unto  me  to 
go  to  the  famous  River  Ganges ,  about  five  Days 
Journey  from  this,  to  fee  a  memorable  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Gentile  People  of  this  Country, 
call’d  Banians ,  whereof  about  four  hundred 
thoufand  People  go  thither  on  purpofe  to 
bath  and  {have  themfelves  in  the  River,  and 
to  facrifice  a  world  of  Gold  to  the  fame  River, 
partly  in  ftamp’d  Money  and  partly  in  maffy 
great  Lumps  and  Wedges,  throwing  it  into 
the  River  as  a  Sacrifice,  and  doing  other 
ftrange  Ceremonies  moft  worthy  the  Obfer- 
vation.  Such  a  notable  Spectacle  it  is,  that 
in  no  part  of  all  Afiat  neither  this  which  is 
call’d  the  great  A(ias  nor  the  leffer,  which  is 
now  call’d  Natolia ,  the  like  is  to  be  feen: 
this  Shew  do  they  make  once  every  Year, 
coming  thither  from  Places  almoft  a  Thou¬ 
fand  Miles  of,  and  honour  their  River  as  their 
God,  Creator,  and  Saviour. 


An  Account  of  the  Tagan  Convents  in 

India. 


pa  an  rrtHERE  is  a  Convent  of  the  Vartias, 
Convents  X  Mr.  Thevenot  informs  us,  at  Tanajfar , 
in  India,  who  have  their  General,  Provincial,  and  o- 
ther  Superiors,  which  according  to  their  own 
Account,  was  founded  Two  Thoufand  Years 
fince.  They  vow  Obedience,  Chaftity  and 
Poverty,  and  ftri&ly  obferve  their  Vows; 
if  any  one  happens  tp  break  them  he  is  rigo- 

roufly 
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oufly  punifh’d.  They  have  Brothers  ap- 
tointed  to  beg  for  all  the  Convent  ;  they  eat 
>uc  once  a-Day,  and  change  their  Houfe 
:very  Three  Months,  they  have  no  fixt  time 
or  their  Noviciat ;  fome  perform  it  in  Two 
if  ears,  fome  in  Three,  and  there  are  others 
vho  fpend  Four  Years  therein,  if  the  Su- 
serior  think  fit.  The  main  Point  of  their  In¬ 
stitution  is,  not  to  do  to  others  what  they 
vould  not  have  others  do  to  them ;  that 
Precept  they  obferve  even  towards  Beads, 
or  they  never  kill  any,  and  much  more 
:owards  Men,  feeing  if  any  body  beat  them 
:hey  do  not  refid,  and  if  they  be  revil’d  they 
nake  no  Anfwer.  They  obey  the  lead  fig- 
nal  of  their  Superior  without  murmuring,  and 
it  is  forbidden  to  them  to  look  a  Woman  or 
Maid  in  the  Face;  they  wear  nothing  but  a 
Cloth  about  their  Loins,  which  they  bringup 
to  their  Heads,  and  make  a  kind  of  Hood  of 
it  not  unlike  a  Woman’s;  they  can  poffefs  no 
Money,  are  prohibited  to  referve  any  thing 
for  to  morrow  to  eat,  and  how  hungry  foever 
they  may  be,  they  patiently  wait  till  their 
Purveyors  bring  them  the  Alms,  which  are 
daily  given  them  ar  the  Houfes  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  of  their  Tribe;  they  take  but  little,  that 
they  may  not  be  troublefome  to  any  body, 
and  therefore  they  receive  no  more  at  every 
place  but  a  handful  of  Rice,  or  fome  other 
eatable  matter,  and  if  more  be  offer’d  them, 
they  will  refufe  it  ;  they  take  nothing  but 
what  is  boyl’d  and  drefs’d,  for  they  kindle  no 
Fire  in  their  Houfe,  for  fear  fome  Flip  fhould 
burn  itfelf  therein;  when  they  have  begg’d 
as  much  Food  as  they  want  they  return  to 
the  Convent,  and  having  brought  together 
aU  the  Rice,  Lentils,  Milk,  Cheefe,  and  fuch 

other 
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other  Provifions  as  have  been  beftow’d  on 
them,  an  Officer diftributes  allequally  among 
the  V artia  s3  who  eat  their  Portions  feverally 
Cold  or  Hot,  as  it  is  given  them,  and  drink 
nothing  but  Water. 

They  make  their  Meal  about  Noon,  which 
ferves  them  for  the  whole  Day  ;  let  Hunger 
or  Third  prefs  them  never  To  much,  they 
muft  wait  till  the  fame  Hour  next  Day,  be¬ 
fore  they  either  eat  or  drink. 

The  reft  of  the  Day  they  employ  in  Pray¬ 
ers,  and  reading  of  Books  ;  and  when  the  Sun 
fets,  they  go  to  fleep  and  never  light  a  Can¬ 
dle.  They  all  lie  in  the  fame  Chamber,  and 
have  no  other  Bed  but  the  Floor  ,•  they  can¬ 
not  of  themfelves  leave  the  Order,  after  they 
have  once  taken  the  Vow  ,•  yet  if  they  com¬ 
mit  any  Fault  contrary  to  their  Vows,  and  e- 
fpecially  againft  that  of  Chaftity ;  they  are 
expell’d,  not  only  the  Order,  but  alfo  their 
Tribe.  The  General,  Provincials,  and  all 
the  Officers,  change  their  Convent  every 
Four  Months :  Their  Office  is  for  Life  ,•  and 
when  any  of  them  dies,  he  names  to  the  Reli¬ 
gious,  him  whom  he  thinks  fitted  to  fucceed, 
and  they  acquiefce  in  his  Choice.  Thefe 
Vartias  have  above  Ten  Thoufand  Monafte- 
ries  in  the  Indies;  but  fome  of  them  are  more 
Auftere  than  others :  Nay,  there  are  fome 
who  think  it  enough  to  worfhip  God  in  Spi¬ 
rit,  and  thefe  have  no  Idols,  and  will  have 
no  Vagod  near  them.  There  are  alfo  Religi¬ 
ous  Nuns  in  fome  Places,  who  live  very  ex- 
emplarily. 
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CHAP.  r. 


Treats  of  the  Name ,  Situation ,  and  Extent  of 
this  Empire ,  the  Provinces  it  is  divided 
into,  and  cf  the  Air ,  Climate ,  Sea- 

fons  :  As  aifo  of  the  Rivers ,  Seasy  and 
ljlands  belonging  to  Perfia. 


HIS  Kingdom  probably  takes  its  Tbe 
Name  from  the  Province  of  Perfis 3  Name, 
now  Fars,  or  from  Perfepolis,  the 
Capital  City  of  this  Provincejand 
Seat  of  the  Empire,  when  Alex¬ 
ander  conquer’d  Darius.  The  Clajjicks  fay  it 
derives  its  Name  from  Perfeus,  the  Son  oi  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Danae ;  and  others  fromPer/ej,a  Noble¬ 
man  of  this  Province  who  rais’d  himfelf  to  the 
^Throne  by  his  extraordinary  Merit.  Some 
again  will  have  it,  derived  from  Paras ,  which 
fignifies  a|  Horfeman*  the  Perfians  being 

T  t  Famous 
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Famous  for  their  Horfemanfhip,  and  all  their 
Troops  ferve  on  Horfeback. 

The  The  Boundaries  of  this  Kingdom  are  gene- 

Bourdsofra^y  t0  India  3o r  the  Mogul's  Dominions 

dem  in§’  towards  the  Eaft;  the  Ocean,and  Gulph  of  Per- 
fia3  or  Bojfora 3  towards  the  Souths  the  Turkish 
Empire  towards  the  Weft;  and  Circajfia3  the 
Cafpian  Sea,,  and  the  River  Oxus  (which  River 
divides  it  from  Usbeck  Tartar) )  towards  the 
North:  And  this  would  be  a  pretty  juft  De¬ 
scription,  if  the  Boundaries  of  the  Mogul’ s  Do¬ 
minions  on  the  Eaft,  and  the  Turkijh  Empire 
on  the  Weft  were  once  fettled.  Thofe  who 
make  the  River  Indus  the  Eaftern  Boundary, 
and  the  Tigris  the  Weftern  Boundary,  are 
certainly  in  the  wrong,  becaufe  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  India  lye  to  the  Weftward  of  Indus t 
and  iome  Provinces  of  Turkey  extend  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  River  Tigris.  It  muft  alfo 
be  remembred,  that  part  of  the  Coaft  of 
Arabia  on  the  South  of  the  Gulph  of  Bojfora 
is  under  the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  Perjia. 
But  the  Bounds  of  this  Empire  will  be  better 
underftood  from  the  Defcripcion  of  the  re- 
fpecfive  Provinces. 

The  Ex-  As  to  the  Extent  cfit,themoft  Southern  part 
tent.  of  Perfia  lying  in  2 )  degrees  N.  Latt.  and 
the  Northermoft  part  in  4^  degrees,  we  may 
very  well  reckon  it  to  be  twelve  hundred 
Miles  from  North  to  South  ;  and  the  Weftern 
part  of  it  lying  in  forty  five  degrees  of  Lon¬ 
gitude  (reckoning  from  the  Meridian  of  Lon - 
don )  and  the  moft  Eaftern  part  in  fixty  feven, 
the  length  and  breadth  is  pretty  near  equal ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which 
divides  the  North  Eaft  parts  of  Perjia  from  the 
North  Weft,  the  Form  of  the  Country  would 
be  almoft  Square.  Mr.  Chardin  makes  it  to 

contain 
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contain  35-  Degrees  of  Longitude,  and  then 
it  would  be  much  longer  than  broad ;  but  he 
muft  certainly  be  under  a  very  great  Miftake 
in  extending  it  13  Degrees  beyond  our  belt 
Accounts. 

There  2re  fcarce  any  two  Geographers  Provinces 
which  agree  either  in  the  Names,  Number,  or 
Situation  of  the  Eerfian  Provinces.  I  lhall 
comprehend  them  all  in  twelve  Diftri&s,  and 
fhew  the  different  Names  they  havebeen,and 
are,  called  by  at  this  Day,  and  where  other 
Writers  Name  two,  or  more,  in  the  Bounds  of 
one  of  thefe,take  care  to  mention  them  both 
in  the  Book  and  Map,  that  the  Reader  may 
not  remain  in  any  doubt  concerning  them. 

The  twelve  Provinces  are  Chorajj'an ,  Sa¬ 
blufian,  Sigifian,  Maker  an,  Kerman ,  Ears,  Chu - 
fifian,  Curds  flan,  Erack-Agem,  Gilan,  Aderbert- 
Z>an,  and  Shirvan. 

As  I  am  Travelling  Weflward  I  fhall  de¬ 
scribe  thofe  firft  which  lye  in  my  way  from 
India,  and  are  contiguous  to  it,  beginning 
from  the  North. 

I.  Chorajj'an ,  (in  which  I  include  Efierabadr h„r*mn 
and  Khemus,  tho’  Some  make  them  diftind 
Provinces)  is  Bounded  by  part  of  India  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft,*  by  the  River  Oxus ,  which 
divides  it  from  Usbeck  Tartary ,  on  the  North 

Eaft  3  the  Province  of  Sablufian  on  the  South  ; 

Gilan  and  Erack-Agem  on  the  Weft,  and  the 
Cafpian  Sea  on  the  North  Weft.  This  Pro¬ 
vince  contains  part  of  the  antient  Batina, 
and  the  chief  Towns  are  Herat ,  Mefchid  or 
Thus ,  Nixabour ,  Efierabat ,  Aria ,  Marne ,  Indian, 
and  Zarchas. 

II.  Sablufian,  (in  which  I  comprehend  c  , ,  a 
Gaur,  and  Candahor)  is  Bounded  by  Chorajj'an bab,uftai:i 
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towards  the  North  the  Province  of  Cabul 
in  India  towards  the  Eaft.;  the  Province  of 
Sigifian  towards  the  South,  and  the  Province 
oi  Erack-Agem  towards  the  Weft.  The  chief 
Towns  are  Gaz,na ,  Bufi,  Beckfabath  and  Can - 

dahor. 

III.  Sigifian,  faid  to  be  the  antient  Dr  an - 
giana,  is  Bounded  by  Sablufian  on  the  North  ; 
the  Province  of  Multan  in  India  towards  the 
Eaft ;  the  Province  of  Makeran  on  the  South, 
and  part  of  the  Province  of  Kirman  towards 
the  Weft.  The  chief  Towns  are  Sigifian, 
Kobin ,  and  Maflicb. 

IV.  Makeran ,  fuppos’d  to  be  the  antient 
Gedrofia,  is  Bounded  by  Sigifian  on  the  North ; 
by  the  Provinces  of  Buckor  and  Tata  in  In¬ 
dia  towards  the  Eaft ;  the  Ocean  towards 
the  South,  and  the  Province  of  Kerman  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft.  The  chief  Towns  are  Make¬ 
ran ,  fafiir,  and  Gefi. 

V.  Kerman,  antiently  Carmania,  is  Bounded 
by  the  Provinces  of  Sigifian  and  Makeran  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft,-  the  Ocean  towards  the 
South,  by  the  Province  of  Ears  towards  the 
Weft,  and  by  a  Defert  in  the  Province  of 
Erack-Agem  towards  the  North.  The  chief 
Towns  ate  Kerman ,  Darabegerd ,  (the  antient 
PaJJdgardi)  where  was  the  Sepulchre  of  Cyrus 
thu  Great,  Chubis ,  Salem ,  Tubaran ,  and  Jafques . 

VI.  Fars,  or  Farfifian,  the  antient  Terfis , 
in  which  i  comprehend  the  Diftri&s  of  Lar 
and  Grmus ,  is  Bounded  by  Kerman  towards 
the  Eaft  the  Gulph  of  Perfia ,  or  BoJJora  to¬ 
wards  the  South ;  the  Province  of  Chufifian 
towards  the  Weft,  and  the  Province  of  Erak- 
Agem  towards  theNorth.  The  chief  Towns  are 
Schiras ,  which  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  29  deg, 
50  M,  about  thirty  Miles  South  Weft  frorn 

Terfepoliss 
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Perfepolis,  whofe  magnificent  Ruins  are  the 
Wonder  of  every  Traveller,  and  of  which  I 
(hall  Speak  hereafter.  Lar  about  100  Miles  to 
the  Southward  of  Schiras ,  Gombron3  or  Bander  t 
Abajft,  in  27  deg.  ;o  m.  North.  0rmus3  which 
ftands  on  a  fmall  Ifland  of  the  fame  Name, 
in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia3  over-againft  Gombrony 
and  about  6  Miles  from  it.  Bander  Congo y 
which  ftands  alfo  on  the  Gulph  of  Perftay 
about  thirty  Miles  Weft  of  Gombron.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  Notice 
of  a  little  Territory  belonging  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Perfia3  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Gulph  on  the  Arabian  Shore,  the  chief 
Towns  whereof  are  Elcatif3  from  whence  this 
Sea  fometimes  takes  the  Name,and  Catena. 

VII.  Chufift  an  3xho,  antient  Sufiana3 is  Bound -Chujiftan. 
ed  by  the  Provinces  of  Fats  and  Erack  on 

the  Eaft;  the  Gulph  of  Perjia  on  the  South  ; 
by  the  Territory  of  Bojftora  on  the  Weft,  and 
the  Province  of  Curdefian  on  the  North.  The 
chief  Towns  are  Sufter3  or  Schoufter3  faid  to 
be  the  famous  Sbujhan ,  where  Ahafuerus 
made  that  magnificent  Feftival  on  taking 
Eftber  to  his  Bed.  z.Elmais.  And  %.Ban- 
derick,  now  a  fmall  Town  on  the  Sea  Coaft. 

VIII.  Cur  deft  an  3antiently  Ajjyria ,  (of  which  Curdefian. 
the  Weftern  part  belongs  to  Turkey ,  and  the 

Eaft  to  Perfta )  is  Bounded  by  Erak-Agem  on 
the  Eaft,  Chujiftan  on  the  South,  TurkiOl  Cur- 
deft  an  on  the  Weft,  and  Aderbeitz,an  on  the 
North.  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are  Ar- 
nova ,  Courtnebud. 

IX.  ^rack3  or  Irack-Agem3  fo  call'd  to  di-*^ 
ftinguim  it  from  the  Arabian  Erak3  is  the  an¬ 
tient  Parthia3t)ow  reckon’d  the  principal  Pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Empire,  being  of  a  very  large 
Extent,  and  almoft  in  the  Center  of  the  Per- 
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fan  Dominions,  and  the  Province  where  the 
Capital  City  ftands.  Ic  is  Bounded  by  Adir- 
beii&an  and  Gilan  (the  ancient  Hyrcania )  on 
the  North,  the  Pi'QvmCQoiChorafan  on  the  Eaft, 
Chuff  an3  and  Faff  fan  on  the  South,  and  Cur- 
deft  an  on  the  Weft.  The  chief  Towns  are 
Jfpahan3  the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
32  degrees,  40  m.  N.  Latt.  and  the  joth  deg. 
of  Longitude,  reckoning  from  the  Meridian 
of  London.  2,  Casbin,  or  Cafivin ,  where  the 
antient  Arfatia  ftood,  in  36  degrees,  odd  min. 
3.  Corn,  Situate  in  34  degrees,  30.  m.  f.  Sava , 
almoft  in  the  Midway  between  Casbin  and 
Com.  6  Hamadans  about  100  Miles  North 
Weft  of  Com.  7  Cajhan3  about  70  Miles  North 
of  Ifpahan.  8.  Tefd  about  a  Hundred  and  five 
Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Ifpahan . 

10.  Gilan ,  or  Kylan ,  (in  which  I  compre¬ 
hend  Maz,enderan3  or  Tabriftanf)  is  the  antient 
Hyrcania ,  and  Bounded  by  the  Hyrcanian  or 
Cafpian  Sea  on  the  North,  the  Province  of 
Chorafan ,  (or  Battria)  on  the  Eaft,  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Erak-Agem3  or  Parthia  on  the  South, 
and  Adirbeit&an  on  the  Weft.  The  chief 
Towns  are  i.Refcod.  i.Gilan,  Situate  in  38  deg. 
N.  Latt.  and  200  MilesEaft  of  Tauris.  3.  Ma - 
%anderan3  a  hundred  Miles  farther  Eaft.  4.  A- 
ftserol  within  two  Miles  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
f .  Tabrifian.  6.  Ferabat. 

XI.  Adirbeitz,an3  or  Adirbajon ,  the  South 
part  of  the  antient  Media3  is  Bounded  by  the 
Province  of  Shir  van  on  the  North,  by  Gilan 
and  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  Eaft,  by 
Erak-Agem  and  Curdifan  on  the  South,  and 
the  River  Aras3  or  Araxiss  which  feparates  it 
from  part  of  Georgia  on  the  Weft.  The  chief 
Towns  are,  1.  Tauris3  or  Jabris3  fuppofed  to 
be  the  antient  Ecbutana9  formerly  the  Seat  of 
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the  Median  and  Ferfian  Monarchs,  and  e- 
fteem’d  little  inferiour  to  Babylon  it  felf, either 
for  its  Antiquity  or  Magnificence.  Ic  lies 
in  ;  8  degrees  odd  Minutes  of  N.  Latt.  and 
is  about  400  Miles  North  Weft  of  Ifpaban. 

2..  Ar devil so£ Ardebil yfands  about  thirty  Miles 
Eaft  of  Tauris.  3.  Sultaniay  fix  Days  Journey 
to  the  South  Eaft  of  Tauris y  in  56  deg.  50  m. 

N.  Latt. 

Xll.Shirvan  3or  Scbirwan  3in  which  I  conclude  Shirvtn . 
Vagi  (tan,  and  the  Fer/ian  Georgia  and  Arme¬ 
nia ,  is  Bounded  by  CircaJJia ,  and  the  Mufco - 
vise  Dominions  on  the  North,  the  Cafpian  Sea 
on  the  Eaft,  Adirbertzan  towards  the  South, 
and  by  Turkifti  Armenia  and  Georgia  towards 
the  Weft.  The  chief  Towns  are,  1.  Derbent3 
or  Debircan ,  which  fignifies  an  Iron-gate,being 
a  very  ftrong  Pafs  between  the  Mountains 
and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  42  degrees  N.  Latt. 

2.  Schamahky  about  fifty  Miles  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Derbent.  3.  Baku,  which  fometimes 
gives  Name  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  ftands  a 
little  to  the  Southward  of  Schamacbi.  4.  Tefflis, 
or  Calas  the  Capital  of  Eaftern  Georgia ,  which 
Hands  in  44  degrees  of  N.  Latt.  and  48  deg. 

}f  Longitude,  reckoning  from  the  Meridian 
>F  London.  5.  Erivan ,  or  Irvan3  lies  in  40  deg. 

>dd  Minutes,  upon  the  River  Sargiy  near  the 
Borders  of  Armenia.  6,  Gangea3  which  lies 
>etween  Erivan  and  Schamacbie.  7.  Nackfivan 3 
>r  Nazivsan ,  one  and  twenty  Leagues  South 
>f  Erivan.  This  was  anciently  the  Capital 
»f  an  Armenian  Province,  and  the  Natives 
iave  a  Tradition  that  the  City  was  built  bj 
Toah  when  he  firft  came  out  of  the  Ark  :  The 
irord  Nackfvan  fignifying  a  Station  for  Ships. 

.  Tarkuy  the  Capital  of  Dagifian.  Laftly,  Old 
:ulpba3  which  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
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Ruins,  the  Armenian  Inhabitants  being  tranf* 
planted  to  Ifpahan,  near  which  they  have  a 
confiderable  Town,  and  are  become  the 
greafeft  Merchants  in  the  Perjlan  Dominions, 
if  not  in  the  whole  World,havingtheir  Agents 
and  Fadors  in  almoft  every  Country  in  Afut 
and  Europe. 

Air  and  Perfia  extending  from  the  2fth  degree  of 

Climate  Lat.  to  the  4fth,  the  longeft  Day  in  the 
fSouth  is  thirteen  Hours  and  a  half,  and  in 

ISr/k.the  North  above  fifteen  Hours.  In  fo  great 
an  extent  of  Country,  it  is  very  Natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  Air  and  Seafons  are  very 
different,  as  in  Fad  we  find  them  to  be.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Kingdom,  their  Winter  be¬ 
gins  in  November ,  and  continues  till  March , 
with  fevere  Frofts  and  Snow,  which  falls  in 
great  quantities  on  their  Mountains,  but  not 
fo  much  in  the  Champion  Country ;  from 
the  Month  of  March  till  May  the  Wind  is 
ufually  high,  and  from  thence  to  September 
they  have  a  calm  ferene  Heaven,  without  fo 
much  as  a  Cloud ;  and  tho’  it  be  pretty  hot 
in  the  Day  time,the  refrefhing Breezes  which 
blow  conftantly  Morning  and  Evening,  as 
well  as  in  the  Night,  makes  the  Summer  very 
tolerable,  efpecially  fince  the  Nights  are  near 
ten  Hours  long.  The  Air  is  fo  pure,  and 
the  Stars  fhine  with  thatLuftre,that  one  Man 
may  know  another  very  well  by  their  Light, 
and  People  Travel  much  more  in  the  Night 
than  the  Day.  In  this  part  of  Perfia  there  are 
very  feldom  any  Hurricanes  or  Tempefts, 
and  very  little  Thunder  and  Lightning  ;  nor 
is  it  fubjed  to  Earthquakes :  And  the  Air  is  fo 
extremely  dry  in  the  fair  Seafon,  that  you 
will  not  find  the  leaf!  Dew  or  Moifture  on  any 
thing  that  is  laid  abroad  all  Night,  or  even  on 
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the  Grafs,  and  it  very  feldom  Rains  in  the 
Winter.  No  Country  is  more  Healthful  than 
the  Heart  of  ?erjia3  as  appears  by  the  hale 
Compledion  of  the  Natives,  they  are  Strong 
and  Robuft,  and  generally  enjoy  a  conftant 
Series  of  Health.  As  to  Foreigners  who 
come  thither,  ’tis  a  common  Obfervation 
that  thofe  who  are  Healthful  at  their  Arri¬ 
val  continue  fo,  and  that  thofe  who  are  Sick 
feldom  recover. 

The  Air  in  the  Southern  part  of  Per/*<r,  in  the 
particularly  about  Gombronjs  very  unhealthful  South  of 
in  the  Spring  and  Fall :  Our  European  Fad-  Perfa‘ 
ors  never  pafs  a  Year  without  a  dangerous 
fit  of  Illnefs,  which  frequently  carries  them 
off.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  two  of  them 
to  agree,  that  if  one  Die  the  Survivor  fhall 
poffefs  the  others  Fortune.  Nor  is  this  any 
great  Prejudice  to  their  Relations ;  for  if  a 
Man  leaves  private  Truftees,or  makes  the 
Company  his  Executors,  the  Heir  of  the  De¬ 
ceas’d  will  meet  with  great  Difficulties  in  re¬ 
covering  the  Teftator’s  EfFeds.  The  Months 
of  June ,  July,  and  Augujt ,  are  Healthful  e- 
nough,  but  fo  very  hot,  that  both  Natives 
and  Foreigners  get  up  into  the  Mountains  at 
that  time.  The  hot  Winds  which  blow  from  jjot  ■ 
the  Eaftward  over  a  long  Trad  of  Sandy  winds. 
Defarts  are  ready  to  fuffocate  them,  and 
fometimes  there  happens  a  Peftilential  Blaft, 
which  ftrikes  the  Traveller  dead  in  an  In- 
ftantl’  It  Rains  but  very  feldom  here  any 
part  of  the  Year,  and  the  Water  they  fave 
then  is  very  unwholfom. 

It  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  thofe 
Countries  which  lie  near  the  Tropicks  are 
much  Hotter  than  thofe  under  the  Line; 
which  is  held  to  proceed  from  the  Sun’s  re- 
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maining  longer  near  the  Tropicks,  than  it 
does  near  the  Equator  ,•  and  the  Days  being 
of  a  greater  length  in  Summer  about  the 
TrGpicks,  than  under  the  Line;  which  are  no 
doubt  very  fubftantial  Reafons.  But  there  is 
alfo  a  great  deal  to  be  afcrib’d  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation  of  the 
Country,  where  the  Winds  Blow  over  large 
Sandy  Defarts,  heated  like  an  Oven,  and  ef- 
pecially  between  the  Mountains,  which  re¬ 
fled  the  Heat  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
and  there  are  no  refrefhing  Breezes,  or  Show¬ 
ers  to  cool  the  Air,  asYfaere  generally  are 
near  the  Line;  no  Wonder  that  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  are  much  Hotter  than  any  that  are  un¬ 
der  the  Equator,  as  thofe  about  the  Gulph  of 
Terfia  certainly  are.  And  this  is  probably  one 
Reafon  that  the  Antientsnever  difcover’dany 
Country  in  Southern  Lacitude,they  found  it  fo 
exceflive  Hot  about  the  Tropicks,  that  they 
imagin’d  if  they  fliou’d  proceed  much  farther 
South  the  Heats  would  have  been  Intolerable, 
and  it  was  it  feems  their  receiv’d  Opinion, 
that  part  of  the  Torrid  Zone  was  not  Habi¬ 
table.  Whereas  we  find  that  the  Heats 
under  the  Line  are  not  fo  great  as  in  many 
Countries  the  Antients  were  acquainted  with. 

That  all  Countries  in  Southern  Latitude 
were  uninhabited  till  within  fome  hundred 
Years  paft,  feems  very  incredible,  efpecially 
in  Africk ,  where  no  Seas  interven’d  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Difcovery  ;  but  on  the  other  Hand, 
if  People  had  Travel’d  into  the  Southern 
parts  of  Africk ,  5tis  equally  ftrange  that  none 
fhould  ever  return  again,  from  whom  the 
Antients  might  have  receiv’d  an  Account  of 
The  Rea- thefe  Countries,  and  inform’d  them  at  leaft 
that  they  were  Habitable.  But  to  return  to 
Winds,  f^e  hot  Winds,  as  the  Wind  is  nothing  elfe 
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but  the  Air  in  Motion,  and  the  Air  muft  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  Addition  of  Heat  from  the  Re¬ 
flexion  of  the  burning  Sands  ,•  it  is  no  more 
Wonder  that  the  Wind  fhould  Blow  warm  ac 
Noon  Day  when  it  has  pafs’d  over  a  parch’d 
Country  for  feveral  hundred  Miles,  than  that 
thofe  which  come  from  th'eSea,  or  from  fome 
frozen  Climate  fhould  prove  Cool.  That 
fome  People  may  have  been  Suffocated  by 
thefe  hot  Winds,  as  Travellers  tell  us,  I  fhall 
notdifpute;  but  muft  obferve,  that  I  never 
knew  one  Inftance  of  it  in  feveral  Years  that 
I  was  in  India ,  where  the  hot  Winds  alfo 
Blow  annually  in  May  and  June.  But  the 
Chilling  cold  Winds  that  happen  in  the  Night, 
fometimes  after  an  exceffive  hot  Day,  have 
been  very  fatal  to  Europeans,  who  have  lain 
expos’d  in  the  open  Air.  There  have  alfo  been 
Inftances  of  People  who  have  loft  the  Ufe  of 
their  Limbs,  and  fome  of  them  their  Lives,by 
one  fudden  peftilential  Blaft,  as  well  at  Sea 
as  afhore.  A  Gentleman  now  living,  who 
held  one  of  the  mo  ft  confiderable  Pofts  in 
India ,  under  the  Eaft-India  Company,  had 
the  ufe  of  his  Limbs  taken  away  after  this 
manner,  he  fays,  a  Company  of  fix  or  feven 
of  them  were  drinking  a  Glafs  of  Wine  on 
Board,  when  z  of  them  were  fuddenly  ftruck 
Dead,  and  the  others  taken  with  a  kind  of 
Dead  Palfy,  that  for  his  own  Parc  he  had 
had  no  more  feeling  in  his  Limbs  than  a 
Board,but  when  he  was  carried  afliore  the  /»- 
dian  Phyficians  order’d  him  to  be  ftretch’d 
out  on  the  fcorching  Sand  at  Noon  for  feve¬ 
ral  Days  fucceffively,  placing  an  Umbrella 
over  his  Head  only,  and  two  or  three  Ser¬ 
vants  were  ordered  to  Rub  and  Pinch  his 
Flefli  in  every  part  for  fome  Hours :  And  tho’ 
he  was  fo  very  bad  that  when  one  of  them 
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flood  upon  his  Breaft  he  did  not  feel  him  at 
firft  ;  yet  by  Chafing  and  Rubbing  him  with 
Oils  in  the  Sun,  and  Bathing  and  Pinching  of 
him  in  this  manner  for  feveral  Days,  he  came 
at  length  to  his  Feeling  and  the  Ufe  of  his 
Limbs,  except  one  Hand,  which  he  ftill 
wants  the  Ufe  of  in  a  great  Meafure.  This 
Accident  happen’d  between  thirty  and  forty 
Years  ago,  and  the  Gentleman  is  now  Four- 
fcore,  in  a  good  State  of  Health,  which  he 
.  has  enjoy’d  ever  fince. 

in*the^r  ^  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  Tern- 
North  0fPerature  Air  the  North  part  of  the 

Ptrfi a.  Verfian  Dominions ;  and  it  feems  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  Georgia ,  Shirvan ,  and  Adirbcitz,an  are 
very  dry  and  warm  in  the  Summer,  but  fub- 
je&  to  Storms  and  Tempefts  in  the  Winter ; 
and  as  fevere  Frofts  for  fix  Months  as  any 
Countries  on  the  Continent  in  the  fame  La¬ 
titude  :  But  as  this  part  of  Verfia  is  very  Moun¬ 
tainous,  there  is  frequently  a  vaft  difference 
between  the  Air  on  the  North,  and  the  South 
fides  of  the  Mountains,  and  in  a  few  Miles 
Travelling,  People  think  themfelves  in  a 
different  Climate  ;  but  however  Cold  the 
Mountains  in  the  North  may  be,  they  are 
extremely  Healthful.  On  the  contrary,  the 
flat  Country  of  Gilan  and  Mez>enderan}  which 
lies  upon  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  was  the  antient 
Hyrcania ,  is  very  damp,full  of  ftinking  Moraf- 
fes,  and  Unhealthful ;  infomuch  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  in  the  Summer  retire  into  the 
Mountains,  all  the  Water  they  have  being 
foul  and  corrupted  in  the  hot  Seafon,  and 
here,  and  in  Choraffon,  ’tis  faid  Earthquakes 
.  are  very  common. 

TheirRi-  jt  js  obfervable,  that  there  is  no  Country 
Spring?,  in  the  World  of  fo  large  an  extent  as  Verfia 3 
and  Seas.  Where 
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where  there  are  fo  few  Navigable  Rivers : 
There  is  not  fo  much  as  one  River  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Country  that  will  carry  a  Boat 
of  any  Burthen,  and  you  may  Travel  feveral 
day’s  Journey  without  meeting  with 
any  Water  whatever  in  fome  Parts. 
The  River  Oxus  indeed,  which  divides  Ter/lt 
from  Usbeck  Tartary ,  is  a  large  Stream,  but 
as  there  are  no  Branches  of  it  that  arife  in  the 
Ter  [tan  Dominions,  it  is  of  little  ufe  to  them. 
The  Rivers  Kur  and  Aras}  antiently  call’d 
Cyrus  and  Araxess  which  rife  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Arraraty  and  run  through  Georgia ,  Shir - 
mariy  and  Adirbeitz,ariy  and  having  join’d  their 
Streams  fall  into  the  Ca/pian  Sea,  are  much 
the  moft  confiderable  Rivers  in  the  Terfian 
Dominions.  However,  there  are  feveral 
fmall  Rivulets  which  fall  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  convey’d  by  fubterraneous 
Channels,or  otherwife,to  their  principal  Ci¬ 
ties. 

Water  being  fo  fcarce  in  Ter  [lay  there  is  no 
Place  where  they  Husband  it  better,  or  have 
more  ingenious  Contrivances  to  convey  it 
to  their  Cities,  and  into  their  Corn  Fields 
and  Gardens.  This  is  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment,and  there  is  a  great  Officer  in  every  Pro¬ 
vince,  who  has  the  Charge  of  the  Convey¬ 
ance  and  Diftribution  of  the  Waters. 

They  turn  all  their  little  Rivulets  and 
Springs  to  fuch  Parts  of  the  Country  as  they 
are  moft  wanted  ;  they  digWells  alfo  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  depth  and  breadth,  out  of  which  they 
i  draw  the  Water  with  Oxen  in  great  leathern 
Buckets,  which  being  emptied  into  Cifterns, 
is  let  out  as  there  is  Occafion  for  the  Service 
of  the  Country.  They  have  alfo  vaft  fub- 
,  terranean  Aquadufts,  through  which  they 
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convey  Water  twenty  or  thirty  Leagues  to 
the  Places  aflign’d.  Thefe  are  two  Fathom 
high,  and  arch’d  with  Brick  ;  and  at  every 
twenty  Paces  diftance  their  are  large  Holes 
like  Wells,  which  were  made  for  the  Conve- 
niency  of  carrying  on  the  Arch,  without 
working  underground  too  far,  and  the  more 
eafy  repairing  them.  The  diftribution  of 
the  River  and  Spring  Water  is  made  one  Day 
to  one  quarter  of  the  Town,  and  another 
Day  to  another,  as  Occafion  requires,  when 
every  one  opens  the  Canal,  or  Refervatory 
in  his  Gardens  to  receive  it,  for  which  every 
Garden  pays  a  certain  Sum  Yearly  to  the 
Government,  particularly  about  Ifpaban ;  and 
as  it  is  very  eafy  for  one  to  divert  his  Neigh¬ 
bours  Water  into  his  own  Channel,  this  is  a 
Fraud  that  is  feverely  punifh’d.  They  give 
a  greater  Rate  for  River  Water,  than  they  do 
for  the  Spring  Water,  which  is  not  found  fo 
proper  for  their  Grounds. 

Befides  the  Ocean,  there  are  two  Seas  be¬ 
longing  to  Verfia,  one  on  the  North,  and  the 
other  on  the  South  Weft,  w.  The  Cafpian 
Sea,  and  the  Gulph  of  Bojfora ,  or  Verfias  which 
have  been  mentioned  already.  The  Cafpian 
Sea  is  about  a  hundred  Leagues  in  length, 
from  North  to  South,  and  ninety  Leagues  in 
breadth,  and  has  near  a  hundred  Rivers  run¬ 
ning  into  it,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Wolga, 
at  the  Mouth  whereof  ftands  Aftracan;  but 
this  Sea  has  no  Communication  with  any 
other,  and  tho*  fo  many  Rivers  fall  into  it, 
there  is  no  vifible  way  it  difcharges  it  felf  of 
its  Waters,  but  they  remain  always  of  the 
fame  height,  and  neither  Ebb  nor  Flow.  It 
is  Navigated  chiefly  by  the  Mufcovites ,  who 
lie  on  the  North  fide  of  it,  and  the  late  Czar 
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vas  cutting  a  Channel  between  the  Wolga 
nd  the  Dow,  otTanais ,  whereby  he  propos’d 
o  open  a  Communication  between  the  Euxine 
md  Cafpan  Seas  3  but  I  think  this  Proje<ft  is 
ufpended  at  prefent.  As  to  the  Perfians , 
hey  feldom  apply  themfelvesto  Navigation, 
ind  have  few  VelTels  upon,  this  Sea.  But 
hey  are  not  altogether  fo  Negligent  of  the 
3ulph  of  Boffora ,  upon  account  of  the  Pearl 
riftiery  there,  of  which  they  are  very  Jealous, 

,t  being  reckon’d  the  beft  in  the  World: 
rhey  are  Maflers  here  of  both  (ides  of  the 
3ulph,  as  well  as  the  Iflands.  The  Pearl  iflands. 
Filhery  lies  near  the  Ifland  of  Babarem- 
}f  the  reft  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Bay  the 
moft  Famous  is  Ormus ,  feated  at  the  Entrance 
:>f  this  Sea,  and  about  30  Miles  in  Circum- 
:erence,  which,  while  the  Portuguefe  were  Ma¬ 
tters  of,  they  commanded  the  Pearl  Fifhery, 
and  all  the  Trade  of  Perfia ,  and  had  built 
ane  of  the  moft  elegant  Cities  in  Afm  upon 
it.  There  is  nothing  now  upon  the  Ifland 
but  an  indifferent  Caftle,  which  the  Perfia  ns 
keep  Pofleffion  of  only  to  prevent  other  Na- 
;ions  infulting  them,  as  the  Portuguefe  did  for¬ 
merly,  the  Trade  being  remov’d  to  Gombron> 
from  which  it  is  about  two  Leagues  diftant. 

The  Ifland  it  felf  never  produc’d  any  thing 
but  Salt,  which  grows  in  a  folid  Cruft  two 
Inches  deep  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
knd  the  Hills  appear  at  a  diftance  as  if  they 
were  covered  wich  Snow;  nor  is  there  a  drop 
of  frefh  Water  upon  the  Ifland,  but  what  is 
jpreferv’d  in  Citterns.  The  Portuguefe  fetch’d 
moft  of  the  Water  they  us’d  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

About  an  hundred  Years  ago  the  King  of 
Perfia,  by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Englijh  Eaft- 
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India  Company’s  Ships,,  reduc’d  this  Ifiand  to 
his  Obedience,  and  expell’d  the  Portuguefe ; 
for  which  the  Company  were  allow’d  great 
Advantages  in  Trade,  and  half  the  Cuftoms 
of  Gombron, which  ’tis  faid  amounted  to  about 
forty  thoufand  Pounds  per  Ann.  for  fifty 
Years  fucceffively.  The  Per/tans  afterwards 
took  the  whole  Cuftoms  themfelves,  and  al¬ 
low’d  the  Englijh  Company  three  or  four 
thoufand  Pounds  per  Ann.  as  an  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  Service  at  Ormus.  The 
Englijh  were  depriv'd  of  their  Share  of  the 
Cuftoms,  under  pretence  they  did  not  Pro¬ 
tect  the  Per  fan  Trade  againft  the  Portuguefe , 
and  Arabs3  as  they  ftipulated  to  do ;  but  the 
Sum  of  three  thoufand  Pounds  odd  Money 
per  Ann.  was  Paid  till  the  prefent  Civil  War. 
Near  Ormus  are  two  other  fmall  Iflands,  the 
one  call’d  Kifmijh ,  and  the  other  Lareca  :  The 
former  of  which  is  faid  to  yield  abundance 
of  Wheat,  and  to  be  as  Fruitful  as  Ormus  is 
Barren.  There  are  feveral  other  Iflands  dis¬ 
pers’d  over  this  Sea,  but  none  of  any  Note 
befides. 


CHAP.  II. 


Contains  a  Defcription  of  their  Principal  Towns, 
ef  their  Buildings  publick  and  private ,  and  the 
Furniture  of  their  Houfes. 


HE  Houfes  of  Perfons  of  Quality  are 


generally  built  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 


Garden,  and  make  little  or  no  Appearance 
to  the  Street:  You  fee  nothing  but  a  dead 
Wall,  with  a  great  Gate  in  the  middle,  and 
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perhaps,  a  Skreen,  or  Wall  within  the  Gate, 
to  prevent  People  looking  in  ,*  fo  fond  are 
they  of  Privacy  and  Retirement,  far  from 
the  Method  of  Building  here,  where  we  lay 
our  Seats  as  open  as  poflible,  and  feem  to 
intimate  we  can  have  no  enjoyment  in  the 
fineft  Palaces,  but  what  refults  from  the  Ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Crowd  that  paffes  by  our 
Gates.  Another  thing  that  the  Perfians  differ 
from  us  in  is,  that  they  feldom  have  more 
than  one  Floor,  which  is  laid  out  in  this 
manner :  In  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  Bands 
the  Virando ,  being  a  little  Piazza,  or  Oloyfter, 
6pen  before,  where  they  fit  and  tranfadi  their 
ordinary  Affairs,  beyond  this  is  a  large  Hall 
eighteen  or  twenty  Foot  high,  which  is  us’d 
at  great  Entertainments,  or  on  any  folemn 
Occafions:  On  the  farther  fide  of  the  Houfe 
is  another  Virando ,  or  Piazza,  with  a  Bafon 
or  Fountain  of  Water  before  it,  beyond  which 
runs  a  Walk  of  fine  Trees,  as  their  does  alfo 
from  the  Street  to  the  Houfe:  At  each 
corner  of  the  Hall  is  a  Parlour,  or  Lodging 
Room  (for  it  ferves  for  both  purpofes  indiffe¬ 
rently)  between  thofe  Parlours  on  the  fides, 
there  are  Doors  out  of  the  Hall  into  an  open 
Square  fpace  as  large  as  the  Rooms  at  the 
Corners ;  there  are  alfo  feveral  Doors  out  of 
the  Hall  into  the  Virando}  or  Piazza,  before 
and  behind  the  Houfe,  fo  that  in  the  hot 
Seafon  they  can  fet  open  nine  or  ten  Doors 
at  once  in  the  great  Hall,  and  if  there  be  any 
Air  Hiring  they  will  have  the  Benefit  of  it. 
In  fome  Palaces  there  is  a  handfome  Bafon, 
and  a  Fountain  playing  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hall,  which  contributes  Hill  more  to  the 
Coolnefs  of  the  place.  The  Walls  of  their 
Houfes  are  built  fometimes  of  burnt  Bricks, 
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but  more  commonly  of  Bricks  dry’d  in  the 
Sun.  The  Walls  are  of  a  confiderable  thick- 
nefs,  and  the  Roof  of  the  great  Hall  is  arch’d, 
and  five  or  fix  Foot  higher  than  the  other 
Rooms  about  it.  The  Roofs  ot  the  Buildings 
on  every  fide  of  the  Hall  are  Flat,  and  there 
is  a  pair  of  Stairs  up  to  the  Top,  where  the 
Perfians  Walk  in  the  Cool  of  the  Day,  and 
fometimes  carry  up  a  Mattrefs  and  lie  there 
all  Night,  their  being  a  Wall  or  Ballufters  all 
round  the  Top  of  the  Building.  As  for  the 
Kitchens  and  other  Offices,  they  are  at  a 
Diftance  on  the  right  or  left ,  and  ’tis  obfer- 
vable  that  all  their  Rooms,  except  the  Hall, 
ftand  feparate,  and  there  is  no  Paffage  out 
of  one  into  another,  but  only  from  the  Hall : 
Chimneys  there  are  fomej  but  ufually  in- 
flead  of  a  Chimney,  there  is  a  round  Hole 
about  four  or  five  Foot  broad,  and  a  Foot 
and  half  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  Room,  in 
which  a  Charcoal  Fire  is  made,  and  the  Place 
cover’d  with  a  thick  Board,  or  Table,  about 
a  Foot  high,  fo  clofe  that  no  Smoak  can  get 
out,  and  over  that  Table  is  thrown  a  large 
Carpet,  under  which  they  put  their  Legs  in 
cold  Weather,  and  fit  round,  there  being  a 
Paffage  for  the  Smoak  by  Pipes  laid  under 
the  Floor. 

The  Doors  of  the  Houfe  are  narrow,  and 
feldom  turn  uponHinges  as  ours  do ;  but  there 
is  a  round  Piece  left  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  Door,  which  are  let  into  the  Frame 
above  and  below,  on  which  they  turn  ,*  and 
the  very  Locks  and  Bolts  are  frequently  made 
of  Wood.  As  to  their  Furniture,  it  confifts 
only  in  Carpets  fpread  on  the  Floor,  with 
Cuffiions  and  Pillows  to  lean  on,  and  at 
Night  there  is  a  Mattrefs  brought  to  Sleep  on, 
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and  a  Quilt  or  two  to  cover  them,  but  very 
feldom  any  Sheets  are  us’d .  As  to  their  Ser¬ 
vants  they  lie  about  in  any  Paffage  upon  Mats, 
and  cake  up  but  very  little  room.  The  Floors 
of  the  Rooms  are  either  Pav’d,  or  made  of  a 
hard  Cement,  on  which  they  lay  a  coarfe 
Cloath,  and  over  that  a  Carpet.  The  fides 
of  fome  of  their  Rooms  are  lin’d  with  fine 
Tiles,  not  unlike  the  Durch  Tiles,  about  a 
Yard  high,  and  the  reft  of  the  Wail  Painted, 
or  hung  with  Pi&ures.  The  Reader  may 
from  the  Defcription  I  have  given,  form  a 
tolerable  Notion  of  a  Terfian  Ploufe,  but  for 
his  farther  Satisfaction  I  have  given  Directi¬ 
ons  for  drawing  an  exaCt  Model  of  one  of 
them.  As  for  thofe  of  the  inferiour  People, 
it  cannot  be  expeded  they  can  be  like  thofe 
already  defcrib’d  in  every  particular  ,•  but 
they  endeavour  to  come  as  near  their  Betters 
as  they  can,  and  their  Princes  Palaces  feem 
to  be  built  much  after  the  fame  manner,  on¬ 
ly  more  Lofty  and  Magnificent.  I  proceed 
now  to  defcribe  fome  of  their  principal 
Towns,  and  firft  Ifpahan. 

Ifpahan ,  or  as  it  is  Pronounc’d  Spahawn ,  is  Defcrlp- 
fituated  in  thirty  two  Degrees,  forty  Min.tionof 
North  Latt.  and  the  fiftieth  degree  of  Lon- 
gitude,  reckoning  from  the  Meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  ftands  in  a  fine  Plain,  almoft  fur- 
rounded  with  Mountains,  which  lie  about 
two  or  three  Leagues  from  it,  and  the  Form 
is  pretty  near  Oval.  The  River  Senderhout 
runs  by  it  at  about  a  Mile  diftance ;  but 
there  are  feveral  Channels  and  Pipes  above 
the  Town,  which  convey  the  Water  from  it 
into  Canals  and  Bafons,  for  the  Service  of 
the  Court  and  City.  The  Town  is  without 
Walls,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  Miles  in  Cir- 
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eumference.  Thofe  who  extend  it  10  Leagues 
take  in  the  Town  of  J  alpha  t  and  feveral  o- 
thers,  for  which  I  fee  no  manner  of  Reafon, 
for  Julpha  lies  a  Mile  from  Ifpahan ,  and  on  the 
other  fide  the  River,  and  can  no  more  be 
reckon’d  a  Part  of  the  City,  than  Kenfmgton 
a  part  of  (Veflminfttr .  If  we  fliould  take  in  all 
the  Villages  within  theWeekly  Bills,  poflibly 
the  Circumference  of  London  would  be  little 
lefs  than  fome  Travellers  reckon  Ifpahan. 
There  were  formerly  twelve  Gates  to  the 
Town,  but  four  of  them  are  now  clos’d  up, 
the  others  are  always  open  ,•  as  for  the  Walls 
which  fome  Gentlemen  mention,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  there  was  a  Mud-wall  formerly,but  aMer- 
chant  who  lately  came  from  thence  allures 
me  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Wall  vifibie 
at  prefent.  There  is  an  old  Caftle  ’tis  true, 
without  Artillery,  run  to  Ruin,  which  is  no 
more  tenable  than  the  Town. 

The  Streets  of  Ifpahan  are  for  the  moft  pare 
Narrow  and  Cooked,and  either  exceedingDir- 
ty  or  Dully,  for  fcarce  any  of  them  are  Pav’d, 
and  tho’ there  are  no  Coaches  or  Carts,  yet 
all  People  of  any  Falhion  riding  through 
them  with  great  Trains  of  Servants,  renders 
the  Paffiige  not  very  pleafant. 

There  are  however  fome  very  fine  Squares 
in  the  Town,  particularly  the  Royal  Square, 
TheRoy- or  Meydan,  into  which  there  opens  two  of 
jiMeydan.  the  Palace  Gates.  On  the  Tides  of  this  Square, 
which  is  one  third  of  a  Mile  in  length,  and 
more  than  half  as  much  in  breadth,  are 
Buildings  much  like  the  New-Exchange  in  tho 
Strand ,  with  Shops  on  both  fides,  where  every 
particular  Trade  has  a  quarter  affign’d,  and 
there  is  a  fecond  Story  where  the  Mecha- 
flicks  have  their  working  Shops.  There  feems 
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to  be  little  difference  between  thefe  Exchan¬ 
ges  and  ours,  but  that  thofe  of  I/pahan  have 
no  Windows,  but  great  Openings  at  proper 
Dittances  to  let  in  the  Light,  and  People 
ride  through  them  as  along  the  Streets.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Square  there  is  a  Market 
mr  Horfes  and  Cattle,  and  all  manner  of 
Goods  and  Eatables  are  expofed  to  Sale ; 
tho  the  great  Shaw  Abbas ,  who  built 
the  Square,  defign’d  it  for  Manly  Ex- 
ercifes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Horfeman- 
lhip,  and  handling  the  Bow  and  Lat^nce,  at 
which  no  People  are  more  dexterous  than 
the  Perfians.  On  that  fide  of  the  Square  next 
the  Palace  there  is  a  fine  row  of  Trees 
planted,  and  a  handfome  Bafon  of  Water,and 
iome  great  BrafsGuns  which  were  taken  from 
the  Portuguefe  at  Ormus,  ferve  to  make  a  (how. 

There  ftands  a  great  Mofque  at  the  South 
end  of  the  Square,  and  another  Mofque  on 
the  Eaft  fide,  over  againft  the  great  Gate  of 
the  Palace,  feveral  Streets  in  Ifpaban  ar e^,. 
cover  d  and  arch’d  over,  which  makes  them  Streets 
pretty  dark,  and  this  feems  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Perfian  Towns.  In  the  Indies ,  ’tis  true,  the 
Tradefmen  have  little  Piazza’s  before  their 
Houfes,  where  they  expofe  their  Goods  to 
Sale,  but  then  there  are  wide  Streets  before 
them  j  but  here  in  fome  Places  there  is  no  o- 
ther  Street  but  thefe  cover’d  ways  through 
which  People  ride.  Anotherthing  they  feem  to 
be  particular  in,is,  that  their  Houfes  and  Shops 
are  never  in  the  fame  Place,  and  ’tis  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  Tradefman  to  go  half  a  Mile 
in  a  Morning  to  the  Bazar,  or  Market-Place, 
where  his  Shop  is,*  and  in  the  Nighttime  they 
Lock  up  their  valuable  Goods  in  Chefts  and 
Counters,  and  the  reft  they  leave  pack’d  up, 
sometimes  in  the  open  Square,  and  it  is  very 
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rare  any  thing  is  loft,  fo  careful  are  the  Watch 
appointed  to  Guard  their  Market-Places,  or 
fo  very  little  given  to  Thieving  are  the  Peo¬ 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  World  ,*  and  no  doubt, 
the  fpeedy  and  exemplary  Punifhments  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Pilferers,  is  one  great  means  to 
Caravan-  deter  them  from  it.  As  toForeignMerchants, 
J eras .  they  lodge  their  Goods  in  the  publick  Cara- 

vanfera’s  about  the  City,  which  ferve  them 
alfo  inftead  of  Inns  for  Lodging  and  Diet ; 
but  there  is  this  Difference  between  an  Inn 
and  Caravanfera ,  that  every  Perfon  finds  his 
own  Bedding  and  Cookery  in  the  Caravan¬ 
fera ,  whereas  in  our  Inns  we  have  not  that 
Trouble.  There  are  two  things  however 
that  renders  a Caravanfera  preferable  to  an  Inn\ 
One  is,  that  a  Perfon  is  not  fubjetft  to  the 
Extortions  of  an  Inn-Keeper,  but  buys  his 
Provifion  at  the  belt  Hand  $  and  the  other  is, 
that  let  the  Merchant  take  up  never  fo  many 
Rooms  he  (hall  not  be  difturb’d  in  them,  and 
pays  but  a  Trifle  for  his  Warehoufe  or  Lodg¬ 
ings,  and  upon  the  Road  he  pays  nothing. 
There  are  not  it  feems  lefs  than  is'oo  hun¬ 
dred  of  thefe  publick  Caravanfera’ s  in  Ifpaban , 
which  have  been  built  by  Charitable  People 
for  the  ufe  of  Strangers :  Moft  of  them  are 
built  after  one  Model,  and  differ  only  in  the 
Dimenfions.  There  is  a  handfome  Portal  at 
the  Entrance, on  each  fide  of  which  are  Shops, 
from  whence  you  enter  into  a  Square,  about 
which  there  is  a  Cloyfter,  or  Piazza,  and 
within  are  lodging  Rooms  and  Warehoufes 
for  Goods :  There  is  alfo  Stabling,  and  Con- 
veniencies  for  Horfes,  and  other  Beafts,  on 
the  outfide,  or  they  may  be  brought  into  the 
Square  and  fatten'd  there,  as  is  frequently 
done  upon  the  Road,  where  there  is  danger  of 
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Robbers.  As  to  Taverns  there  are  none  at 
Jfyahan,  there  Religion  prohibiting  Wine. 
However,  fome  of  the  Perfians  will  Drink 
pretty  plentifully  in  Private.  There  are  very 
handfome  CofFee-Houfes  in  the  principal  Parts  r 
of  the  Town,  where  People  meet  and  talkHoufes 
Pohticks,tho’  they  have  no  Printed  Papers  in 
them,  and  there  we  meet  with  fome  Amufe- 
ments  peculiar  to  the  Country,  as  the  Ha¬ 
rangues  of  their  Poets,  Hiftorians  and  Priefts, 
who  hold  Forth  and  get  a  Crowd  about 
them,  as  Dodtor  Byfield ,  of  comical  Memory, 
us’d  to  do  in  the  Coffee-Houfes  about  the 
Exchange  and  Temple-Bars  and  it  feems  they 
expedt  a  fmall  Prefent  from  their  Audience 
for  their  Inftrudtions. 

The  Buildings  of  the  Palace,  with  the  Gar-Pahc*. 
dens  belonging  to  it,  take  up  above  a  League 
in  Compafs.  The  two  Gates  which  come  up 
to  the  Royal  Meydan  or  Square,  are  one  of 
them  call’d  Alicapi, and  the  ocher  Doulet  Cuna  ; 

Over  one  of  them  is  a  Gallery,  where  the 
Scphi  us  d  to  fit  and  fee,Martial  Exercifes  per¬ 
form’d  on  Horfeback.  No  part  of  the  Palace 
where  the  Court  refides  comes  up  to  the 
Royal  Square,  but  having  enter’d  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Gate,  there  is  a  Hall  or  Court  on  the 
left  Hand,  where  the  Vizier  and  other  Judges 
adminifter  Juftice  on  certain  Days,  and  on 
the  Right  are  Rooms  where  Offenders  are 
allow’d  to  take  Sandtuary.  From  hence  to 
the  Hall,  where  the  King  ufually  gives  Au¬ 
dience,  is  a  handfome  Walk :  It  is  a  long 
Room,  well  Painted  and  Gilded,  and  fuppor- 
ted  by  forty  Pillars :  It  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  one  a  Step  higher  than  the  other,  on 
which  the  great  Officers  ftand  according  to 
their  Rank.  As  to  Hereditary  Nobility  there 
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is  no  fuch  thing  in  Verfia.  On  the  third  Ac¬ 
cent  is  the  Royal  Throne,  rais’d  about  a  Foot 
and  a  half  above  the  Floor,  and  about  eight 
Feet  fquare,  on  which  is  fpread  a  rich  Carpet, 
here  the  King  fits  Crofs-legg’d  upon  folemn 
Occafions,  having  a  Brocade  Cufhion  under 
him,  and  another  at  his  Back ;  as  to  the  reft 
of  the  Apartments  of  the  Palace,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Haram ,  or  Womens  Apartment, 
neither  Foreigners  or  Natives  can  give  an 
exad  Defcription  of  them,  none  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  but  the  Eunuchs :  But  in  ge¬ 
neral  I  underftand,  that  they  confift  in  fe- 
parate  Pleafure-Houfes  difpers’d  about  the 
Gardens,  much  of  the  fame  Form  with  the 
Houfes  firft  defcrib’d  ,*  and  that  their  great 
Beauty  confifts  in  the  fine  Walks,  Fountains, 
and  Cafcades  about  them  :  Beyond  the  Gar¬ 
dens  his  Majefty  has  a  large  Park  Wall’d  in, 
where  the  Ladies  Hunt,  and  take  their  Plea- 
fure  with  the  Prince. 

In  this  City  are  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Mahometan  Mofques,  or  Temples,  cover’d 
with  Domesov  Cupolas 3w hich  appearing  through 
the  Trees  that  are  Planted  almoft  all  over 
the  Town  in  the  Streets  and  Gardens,  affords 
a  noble  Profped,  but  the  common  Build¬ 
ings  are  fo  low  that  they  are  hardly  defcern’d 
by  one  who  takes  a  View  of  the  Town  on 
the  outfide. 

Mofgues.  All  Chriftians  being  prohibited  to  enter 
their  Mofques,  or  even  to  come  within  their 
Courts  under  fevere  Penalties,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  meet  with  a  particular  Defcription  of  them. 
However,  fome  Travellers  tell  us,  they  have 
taken  a  View  of  them  in  Difguife,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  great  Mofque  in  lfpahan3  by 
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way  of  Eminence  call’d  theKing’s,or  becaufe 
it  was  Built  by  one  of  their  Kings. 

There  is  a  Gate  which  leads  to  this 
Mofque  cover’d  with  Silver  Plates :  Through 
this  you  proceed  to  a  Court  with  a  Piazza 
or  Cloyfter  on  each  fide,  where  the  Priefts 
lodge  who  belong  to  the  Mofque.  Oppofite 
to  the  great  Gate  are  three  large  Doors 
which  open  into  it :  The  live  Ifles  the  Mofque 
is  compos’d  of,  are  beautified  with  Gold 
and  Azure  :  In  the  middle  is  the  Cupola, 
fupported  by  four  great  fquare  Pillars :  The 
Ifles  on  the  fides  are  lower  than  that  in  the 
middle,  and  born  up  by  thick  Columns  of 
Free-Stone,  two  great  Windows  towards  the 
Top  of  the  middle  Ifle  gives  Light  to  the 
whole  Mofque  :  On  the  left  Hand  towards 
the  middle,  ftands  a  kind  of  a  Pulpit  with 
ftone  Steps  to  go  up  to  it:  The  Bricks  and 
Tiles  on  the  outfide  of  the  Building  are  Paint¬ 
ed  with  various  Colours  after  the  manner  of 
Verjias  and  the  Floor  of  the  Mofque  is  cover’d 
with  Carpets,  all  People  putting  off  their 
Shooes  as  they  enter  it :  There  are  no  Seats, 
or  Pews,  as  in  the  Chriftian  Temples,  or  any 
kind  of  Imagery  or  Pi&ures. 

Another  Englifl)  Gentleman  gives  us  this 
Account  of  the  Mofque  at  the  South  end  of 
the  Royal  Meydan:  The  outfide  he  fays  is 
Stone,  and  the  Form  round  it  is  divided 
into  Ifles,  and  the  Walls  lin’d  fifteen  Foot 
high  with  white  polilh’d  Marble,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Square  before  the  Mofque  is  a 
large  Bafon  where  they  Wafh  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  Temple  :  The  Mofques 
have  molt  of  them  Cupola’ s  with  Steeples  or 
Towers  whither  the  Molla  s  go  up  to  Summon 
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the  People  to  their  Devotions,  making  no  ufe 
of  Bells.  t 

The  numerous  Hummums,  or  Bagnio  s  in 
this  City,  are  another  Subject  of  the  Travel¬ 
lers  Admiration,  fome  of  thefe  are  fquare 
Buildings,  but  moft  of  them  Globular.  The 
Stone  of  which  they  are  Built  is  ufually 
White,  and  well  Polifh’d,  the  Tops  are  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Tiles  painted  Blue.  The 
infides  are  divided  into  many  Cells,  or  Cham¬ 
bers,  fome  for  Pleafure,  and  others  for  Sweat¬ 
ing  •  and  the  Floors  are  laid  with  black  and 
white  Marble.  The  Berfians  bath  almoft  every 
Day, looking  upon  it  to  be  extremely  Health¬ 
ful,  and  an  effe&ual  Remedy  for  Colds  or 
Aches,  and  many  other  Diftempers. 

But  what  is  admired  as  much  by  Foreign¬ 
ers  as  any  thing  about  Ifpahan ,  is  the  Char- 
bag,  being  a  Walk  above  a  hundred  Yards 
wide,  and  extending  a  Mile  in  length,  from 
the  City  to  the  River  Zenderhoud :  On  each 
fide  are  Planted  double  rows  of  Trees,  and  in 
the  middle  runs  a  Canal,  not  continued  upon 
a  Level,  but  at  every  Furlong  diftance  the 
Water  falls  into  a  large  Bafon,  and  forms  a 
Cafcade ,  and  the  Tides  both  of  the  Canal  and 
Bafons  are  lin’d  with  hewn  Stone,  broad 
enough  for  feveral  Men  to  Walk  a  Breaft 
upon  them.  On  each  fide  of  this  Walk  are 
the  Royal  Gardens,  and  thofe  of  the  great 
Men,withPleafure-Houfes  at  fmall  Diftances, 
and  all  together  form  as  agreeable  a  Profpeft 
as  can  be  imagin’d. 

At  the  end  of  this  Walk  is  a  Bridge  over 
the  River  Zenderhoud ,  which  leads  to  the 
Town  of  julpha3  there  are  alfo  two  other 
Bridges,  one  on  the  Right,  and  the  other  to 
the  Lefc,  by  which  the  Neighbouring  Villa¬ 
ges 
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ges  have  a  Communication  with  the  City, 
and  which  moft  of  our  Tavellers  are  pleas’d 
to  call  its  Suburbs,  tho’  they  are  diftant  a 
Mile  from  Jfpaban ,  and  on  the  other  fide  the 
River. 

Thefe  Bridges  are  taken  Notice  of  for  the  Bridges, 
oddnefs  of  the  Archite&ure,  for  it  feems  on 
each  fide,  both  above  and  below,  are  arched 
Paflages,  through  which  People  Ride,  and 
Walk,  from  one  end  of  the  Bridge  to  the 
other,  as  in  the  cover’d  Streets  of  the  City, 
and  at  little  Diftanctis,  there  are  openings 
to  receive  the  Light.  The  Arches  of  thel'e 
Bridges  are  not  very  high,  there  being  no 
Veffels  to  pafs  under  them ;  for  this  River  is 
not  Navigable  any  more  than  the  reft  of  the 
Terfian  Streams.  ’Tis  true,  in  the  Spring,  on 
the  Melting  of  the  Snows  in  the  Mountains, 
it  makes  a  pretty  good  Appearance,  being 
almoft  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London,  but 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  Summer  the  Chan¬ 
nel  is  exceeding  narrow  and  (hallow ;  info- 
much  that  there  is  not  Water  enough  for 
the  Gardens  which  belong  to  the  City  :  to 
fupply  the  Want  whereof,  they  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  Wells  about  Jfpahan  of  very  good 
Water  for  all  ufes. 

On  the  South  fide  of  the  River  Zender- 
boud  ftands  the  Town  of  Julpha ,  being  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  Colony  of  Armenians ,  tranfplanted 
hither  by  the  great  Shaw  Abbas.  This  Town 
is  about  two  Miles  in  length,  and  not  much 
lefs  in  breadth,  being  for  the  moft  part  better 
Built,  and  the  Streets  wider  than  thofe  of 
Jfpahan  ;  but  the  Trees  that  are  Planted  in 
the  Streets,  and  the  large  Gardens  they  have 
about  their  Houfes,  make  it  appear  more 
like  a  Country  Village  than  a  Town.  There 
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are  Georgians, and  feveral  other  Chriftianslnha- 
bit  here  as  well  as  Armenians,  and  there  are  fome 
Convents  of  Europeans ,  but  no  Mahometans. 
This  Colony  hasFlourifh’d  prodigioufly  fince 
they  were  fettled  here  by  Shaw  Abbas,  being 
now  the  moft  confiderable  Merchants  in  the 
World,  and  we  meet  with  them  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries  of  A(ia  and  Europe  almoft.  The  King  at 
firft:  provided  them  with  Stocks  to  Trade 
with,  and  took  a  Share  of  their  Gains;  fo 
that  they  were  little  better  than  the  King’s 
Favors :  But  they  now  only  pay  an  annual 
Tax  to  the  Government,  and  are  allow’d  to 
purchafe  Eftates,  which  is  a  Privilege  no  o- 
ther  Chriftians  enjoy. 

The  EngliJI)  Eafi -India  Company  have  a 
handfome  Houfe  in  Ifpahan  for  their  Factors, 
the  Model  whereof  is  the  fame  with  the 
Houfe  firft  defcribed,  but  fmce  the  late  Ci¬ 
vil  Wars  the  Ufurpers  have  fo  Harrafs’d  and 
Opprefs’d  them,  that  the  Company  have  or¬ 
der’d  their  Servants  to  retire  from  thence; 
they  have  alfo  withdrawn  moft  of  their  Ser¬ 
vants  from  Gombron ,  and  made  Boffora  (at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  the  fame  Name) 
their  principal  Fatftory  on  that  fide.  The 
Territory  of  Bojfora  is  govern’d  by  its  own 
Prince,  but  Tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
the  City  ftands  on  the  Tigris ,  two  days  Jour¬ 
ney  below  Bagdat. 

The  City  of  Schiras,  or  Sheraz,,  as  we  pro¬ 
nounce  it,  lies  about  two  Hundred  Miles  to 
the  Southward  of  Ifpahan,  in  29  Degrees,  yo 
m.  of  N.  Latt.  and  is  ufually  reckon’d  the 
fecond  City  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Province  of  Fars,  or  the  antient 
Verfia-,  fome  will  have  the  Name  deriv’d  from 
Cyrus  the  great,  their  being  a  Tradition  that 
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he  was  Buried  there  ;  others  fay  it  is  deriv’d 
from  Sherab3  which  in  the  Perfian  Tongue  fig- 
nifies  a  Grape,  becaufe  that  Fruit  abounds 
in  this  Place;  and  others  from  the  Word  Sheer 3 
whick  fignifi.es  Milk ;  but  as  it  is  not  very 
Material  from  whence  the  Name  is  deriv’d, 
fo  I  believe  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  at 
this  Day.  The  Town  is  feated  in  a  plealant 
fertile  Valley,  about  twenty  Miles  in  length, 
and  fix  in  breadth,  and  has  a  Rivulet  running 
through  it,  which  in  the  Spring  has  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  large  River,and  fometimes  en- 
creafes  to  fuch  a  Torrent  as  to  bear  down 
the  Houfes  in  its  way  ;  but  in  the  Summer  is 
almoft  dry.  There  are  no  Walls  about  the 
Place,  nor  does  it  contain  above  four  thou¬ 
sand  Houfes  at  prefent :  The  Compafs  of 
it  is  reckon’d  to  be  about  feven  Miles,  but 
then  it  is  to  be  confider’d,  that  much  the 
greateft  part  of  this  Space  is  Gardens.  The 
publick  Buildings  taken  Notice  of,  are  the 
Viceroy’s  Palace,  the  Mofques,  Bagnio’s, 
the  vaulted  Streets,  and  Caravanfera  s, 
which  being  of  the  fame  Model  as  thofe  of 
Jfpahan,  do  not  need  a  particular  Defcription 
here,  only  ’tis  obfervable,  that  they  let  molt 
of  their  Buildings  run  to  Ruin,  as  in  other 
Towns  of  Perfia  ;  Every  Generation  choofing 
to  Build  new  Houfes,  rather  than  ufe  thofe 
of  their  Anceftors.  It  is  remark’d  alfo  that 
there  is  no  Place  where  thz  Mahometans  Super- 
1  ftition  prevails  more  than  here,  there  being 
aMofque,or  Temple  to  every  twenty  Houfes 
almoft,their  Domes  cover’d  with  blue  varnifh’d 
Tiles,  make  a  pretty  Appearance  among  the 
Trees:  Here  is  alfo  a  College,  where  the 
liberal  Arts  are  Studied,  of  which  I  (hall  fay 
tnore  under  the  Head  of  Learning. 
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The  Streets  of  Sheraz,  are  for  the  moft 
part  narrow  and  dufty,  but  there  are  fome 
broad  ones  with  Canals,  and  Bafons  fac’d 
with  Stone :  But  what  Sheraz,  is  moft  remark¬ 
able  for,  is  the  fine  Gardens  and  Vineyards 
about  it.  The  Cypres  Trees,  of  which  their 
Walks  are  chiefly  compos’d,  are  the  tailed 
and  largeft  that  are  any  where  to  be  found, 
and  grow  in  a  pyramidical  Form,  intermix’d 
with  thefe  are  feveral  broad  fpreading  Trees, 
and  all  manner  of  Fruits,  as  Tomegranets ,  O- 
ranges ,  Lemons  3  Cherries ,  Tears ,  Apricots ,  Dates , 
&c.  None  of  thefe  Planted  againft  Walls,  as 
with  us,  but  (landing  in  the  Allies,  and  fome- 
times  Irregularly,  as  in  a  Wildernefs.  They 
have  alfo  abundance  of  fweet  Flowers  of  vari- 
ousColours,but  not  planted  in  that  regular  Or¬ 
der  as  in  the  Gardens  of  Europe. TheirVineyards 
and  Wines  are  preferable  to  any  in  Terfia ,  and 
the  Canals,  Cafcades,  Fountains,  and  Plea- 
fure-Houfes  in  their  Gardens  are  not  at  all 
Inferiour  to  thofe  of  Ifpahan.  The  King’s 
Garden  here  is  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand 
paces  fquare,  and  furrounded  with  a  Wall 
fourteen  Foot  high,  but  of  late  Years  the 
Tp1?  Gardens,  as  well  as  the  Buildings  of  Sheraz 
Rmns  ot  been  pretty  much  neglected. 

Thirty  Miles  to  the  North  Eaft  of  Sheraz ,, 
are  found  the  nobleft  Ruins  of  an  antient 
Palace  or  Temple,  that  are  now  to  be  feen 
on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  :  Even  Rome  it  felf, 
as  ’tis  faid,  has  nothing  comparable  to  thefe 
venerable  Remains  of  Antiquity.  The  place 
at  this  Day  is  call’d  Chilmanar3  or  40  Pillars. 

Mr.  Herbert  fays,  it  was  Built  upon  a  Moun¬ 
tain  of  dark  colour’d  Marble,  and  the  Steps 
hew’d  out  of  the  folid  Rock ;  but  others  who 
have  view’d  it  more  narrowly  fince,  obferve 
that  the  Steps  are  compos’d  of  large  Stones, 
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fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot  in  length,  and  of  fiich 
a  thicknefs,  that  fix  or  feven  Steps  are  cut 
out  of  one  Stone,  the  whole  being  To  Artifi¬ 
cially  join’d  that  they  appear  to  be  but  one 
Piece,  which  might  eafily  occafion  Mr.  Her¬ 
berts  to  miftake. 

It  is  feated  at  the  North  Eaft  end  of  that 
fpacious  Plain,where  Perfepolis  once  ftood,and 
generally  held  to  be  part  of  the  Palace  ot Da¬ 
rius,  who  was  conquer’d  by  Alexander  the 
Great.The  Front  of  this  Palace  flood  towards 
the  Weft,  and  was  about  five  hundred  Paces 
in  length,  the  whole  taking  up  near  three- 
fcore  Acres  of  Ground.  The  Afcent  to  it  is 
by  ninety  five  Steps,  thirty  Feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  Inches  broad,  but  not  more  than 
three  Inches  deep,fo  that  a  Horfe  may  eafily 
go  up  or  down  them.  The  Stair  Cafe  di¬ 
vides  as  you  afcend,  one  Branch  winding  to 
the  Right,  and  the  other  to  the  Left,  each 
having  a  Wall  on  one  fide,  and  a  Marble  Bal- 
lufter  on  the  other,  afterwards  both  Branches 
turn  again,  and  end  at  a  fquare  landing  Place, 
from  whence  you  go  into  a  Portico  of  white 
Marble  twenty  Foot  wide.  On  it  are  carv’d 
in  Bafs  r  elieve  two  Beafts  as  big  as  Elephants , 
but  their  Bodies  like  Horfes,  and  the  Feet, 
and  Tales  of  Oxen.  Ten  Foot  farther  ftand 
two  fluted  Columns  of  whitilh  Stone,  about 
fixty  Foot  high,  befides  their  Capitals  and 
Bales,  and  as  thick  as  three  Men  can  Fa¬ 
thom  :  A  little  farther  ftand  two  other  Pi- 
lafters,  carv’d  like  the  firft,  only  that  the 
Beafts  on  the  latter  have  Wings,  and  Mens 
Heads.  Beyond  this  Portal,  or  Hall,  is  fuch 
another  double  Stair  Cafe,  leading  to  the  up¬ 
per  Rooms  twenty  five  Foot  broad,  but  in¬ 
comparably  more  Beautiful  than  the  former ; 
for  on  its  Walls  are  carv’d  in  Bafs  relieve  a 
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kind  of  Triumph,  confiding  of  a  great  Train 
of  People  in  diftind  Companies,  carrying 
fome  Banners,  and  others  Offerings,  and  after 
all  comes  a  Chariot  drawn  by  feveral  Horfes, 
with  a  little  Altar  upon  it,  from  whence  the 
Fire  feems  to  afcend.  On  the  other  fide  are 
carv’d  Wild  Beafts  fighting,  and  among  o- 
thers  a  Lion  and  a  Bull  are  cut  with  great 
exa&nefs,  and  fohard  is  the  Stone,  that  to  this 
Day  the  mo  ft  curious  part  of  the  Workman- 
Blip  is  preferv’d. 

On  the  Top  of  the  fecond  Stair  Cafe  is  a 
fquare  Place,  which  has  been  furrounded 
with  Columns*  whereof  feventeen  only  are 
now  {landing,  but  there  are  a  hundred  Pe- 
deftals :  Thofe  that  are  left  are  of  red  and 
white  Marble  fluted,  fome  of  them  fixty,  and 
others  feventy  Foot  high,  and  twelve  of 
them  near  three  Fathom  round.  Thefe  fome 
Antiquaries  imagine  fupported  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  On  the  fame  Floor,  near  thofe 
Columns  is  a  place  fifty  Foot  fquare,  enclofed 
with  Walls  fix  or  feven  Foot  thick,  of  a 
much  finer  Marble  than  any  that  has  been 
yet  mentioned,  and  fo  wonderfully  carv’d, 
that  it  would  take  up  feveral  Days  to  View 
all  the  Figures :  Which  way  foever  a  Man 
turns  himfelfin  this  fecond  Floor,  their  ap¬ 
pear  Figures  cut  in  Bafs  and  half  Relieve. 
Here  you  fee  Men  Fighting  with  Lions,  and 
in  another  place  a  Man  holding  a  Unicorn 
by  the  Horn,  in  a  third,  you  fee  the  Figures 
of  Giants,  and  in  a  fourth,  a  Prince  giving 
Audience  to  his  People,  or  Arnbaffadors,  and 
Numberlefs  other  Scenes.  Here  are  alfo  a- 
bundance  of  Infcriptions.  in  iaftir.g  Charact¬ 
ers,  which  have  been  tranferib’d,  rod  brought 
into  Europe3  but  none  of  them  underftood  at 
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this  Day  by  the  Learned,  any  more  than 
they  are  by  the  People  of  the  Country  :  This 
Glorious  Palace  or  Temple,  with  the  whole 
City  of  Perfepolis ,  the  Nobleft  and  Weal- 
thieft  City  in  the  World  was  burnt  to  the 
Ground  by  Alexander  the  Great,  about  the 
Year  of  the  World  3724.  at  the  Perfuafion 
of  Lais  the  Athenian  Harlot,  ’cis  faid,  in  Re¬ 
venge  for  the  Towns  the  Perfun  Emperors 
had  deftroy’d  in  Greece. 

The  next  Town  I  fhall  defcribe  is  Gom-  Gombroon, 
broon ,  being  a  Port  the  moft  reforted  to  of 
any  in  the  Perfian  Dominions,  and  where  the 
English  Eaft-India  Company  have  had  a 
Factory  above  thefe  hundred  Years:  They 
are  indeed  entituled  to  half  the  Cuftoms  of 
this  Place,  by  Virtue  of  the  Treaty  already 
mention’d,  in  confideration  of  their  a  (lifting 
Shaw  Abbas  to  reduce  Ormus ;  but  of  lace 
Years  they  have  receiv’d  the  annual  Sum  of 
icoo  Tomans ,  or  3333  l.  6  s.8  d.  in  lieu  of  ir. 

After  the  Conqueft:  of  that  Ifland  Gombroon 
receiv’d  the  Name  of  Bander-Abajji ,  which  fig. 
nifies  the  Port  of  Abafs ,  that  Prince  removing 
the  Trade  hither;  and  give  me  leave  to  ob- 
ferve  once  for  all,  that  in  Perfia,  and  fome 
other  Kingdoms  to  the  Eaftward  of  it,  a  Port 
is  called  Bander  3  and  the  chief  Officer  of  the 
Port  the  Shaw  Bander. 

Gombroon  is  Situate  in  27  degrees,  30  m.  N„ 

Latt.  about  three  hundred  Miles  from  Schiras. 

It  is  two  or  three  Miles  in  compafs,  and 
ftands  on  a  level  Ground  clofe  to  the  Sea; 
the  Country  almoft  every  way  rifing  in  fen  ill 
bly  for  fome  Miles,  without  any  confidera- 
ble  Hill,  except  towards  the  North :  Near 
this  Town  is  the  narroweft  part  of  the  Gulph 
of  Perfia ,  or  Bojfora.  The  Coaft  of  Arabia  ly- 
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ing  oppofite  to  it,  at  about  ten  Leagues  di- 
ftaoce,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  farther 
over  than  from  Dover  to  Calais :  Befides  the 
Natives,  it  is  Inhabited  by  Englifo,  Dutch , 
Tcrtuguefe ,  Arabs ,  Jews,  Armenians ,  Banians , 
and  feveral  other  Nations,  of  'frhich  the  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Banians  are  much  the  greateft 
Merchants.  It  has  a  Wall  towards  the  Land, 
but  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  towards  the 
Sea  there  are  three  fmall  Forts,  mounted 
with  five  Guns  each,  and  a  Platform  of  Eight. 
There  is  alfo  a  Caftle  mounted  with  five  and 
thirty  Guns  for  the  Security  of  the  Road. 
The  Houfes  .  in  many  of  the  Streets  are 
tumbling  down,  the  People  having  the  fame. 
Humour  here  as  in  other  pares  of  Perjia,  to 
let  thofe  of  their  Anceftors  drop,  and  erebfc . 
new  ones  for  themfelves,  in  which  it  feems 
there  is  fomething  of  Superftition,  for  if  the 
Perfon  who  inhabited  a  Houfe  before  was  in 
their  Opinion  unhappy,  they  are  apprehen- 
five  that  the  like  ill-Fortune  will  attend  the 
Perfon  who  fucceeds  him. 

The  beft  Houfes  are  built  of  Stone, brought 
from  the  Iflands  of  Kijhmee,  or  Larrak ,  but 
they  are  generally  of  Bricks  hardned  in  the 
Sun.  They  have  fometimes  two  Stories,  and 
a  Wooden  Contrivance  on  the  Top  of  the 
Houfe,  to  flrike  the  Wind  down  into  the 
lower  Rooms.  Thefe  Machines  are  about 
ten  Foot  high,  and  at  a  Diftance  look  like 
little  Towers.  The  Houfes  belonging  to  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  Eaft-India  Companies  are 
as  well  built  as  moft  in  the  Town  ;  but  the 
Englijh  Fabiors,  as  has  been  hinted  already, 
are  removed  mod:  of  them  to  Bojfora ,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulph  in  the  Turkijh  Territories. 

.  The  next  Town  I  fhall  take  Notice  of  is 
iams°  Tauris3  fituace  in  38  degrees  odd  minutes,  N. 
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Latt.  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Ecbatana.  It  is 
called  by  the  Turks  andPerfians  Tabri&^nd  was 
the  Metropolis  Oi'  Media.  Diodorus  Siculus  is 
of  Opinion  ic  was  founded  by  Semiramis3  who 
with  incredible  Labour  brought  the  Water 
thither  from  the  Mountain  Orontes,  a  Branch 
of  Taurus  ;  while  Jofepbus  allures  us,  thac  it 
was  built,  or  at  leaf!:  a  Royal  Palace  in  it,  by 
the  Prophet  Daniel.  It  was  formerly  belt 
known  by  the  Name  of  Ecbatana ,  and  was 
then  in  its  greateft  Splendor.  The  Antients 
obferve  that  it  was  iy  Miles  about,  and  had 
Walls  feventy  Cubits  high,  and  fifty  broad, 
with  many  noble  Palaces,  but  there  is 
now  little  or  nothing  remaining,  either  of 
the  Walls  or  Palaces.  However,  lauris 
is  (till  a  confiderable  Town,  being  about  five 
Miles  in  Circuit,  Populous,  and  a  Place  of 
very  great  Trade,  but  not  near  fo  Populous 
as  fome  late  Accounts  have  made  it.  If  the 
Inhabitants,  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
amount  to  Fourfcore  Thoufand,  it  is  as 
much  as  they  can,  notwithftanding  our  com¬ 
mon  News-Writers  have  lately  found  two 
hundred  thoufand  Men  in  this  City  capable 
of  bearing  Arms:  Nor  has  there,  during  the 
late  Civil  War,  I  may  very  fafely  affirm, 
been  an  Army  rais’d  of  forty  thoufand  Men, 
either  by  the  Prince,  or  the  Ufurper:  And  I 
queftion  whether  both  of  them  together  have 
ever  had  fo  great  a  Force  in  theField  at  once. 

Taurist  like  moft  other  Cities  in  Perfia , 
ftands  in  a  Plain  furrounded  by  Mountains, 
from  whence  there  falls  a  fmall  Stream, 
which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it ;  but  on 
the  melting  of  the  Snows  itisencreas’d  into  a 
mighty  Torrent.  Flere  are  feveral  Noble  Mey= 
dans3  or  SquareSjOne  of  them  almoft  equal  to 
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the  Royal  Meydan  of  Iff  ah  an  :  They  have  alfo 
their  cover’d  Streets,  or  Exchanges,  where  a- 
bundance  of  rich  Merchandize  is  expofed  to 
Sale,  and  their  Mofques,  and  Bagnio’s  are 
much  after  the  Model  of  thofe  in  other  Cities 
already  defcrib’d. 

The  City  of  Tauris  has  often  chang’d  its 
Mailer,  fometimes  the  Turk,  and  at  others 
the  Per /Ian  has  poffefs’d  it :  But  as  the  Citi¬ 
zens  always  feem  moll  enclin’d  to  the  Perfi- 
ans,  the  Turks  have  feveral  times  burnt  and 
plundered  it  in  a  dreadful  manner:  But  the 
great  Shaw  Abbas ,  fomewhat  above  a  hundred 
Years  ago,  drove  the  Turks  out  of  this  part  of 
Terfla ,  from  which  time  Tauris  remain’d  in  the 
peaceable  Pofleffion  of  the  Per  flans  till  laft 
Summer,  when  the  Turks  furpriz’d  that  City 
again,  exercifing  their  ufual  Cruelties  on  the 
miferable  Inhabitants,  Tauris  (lands  about 
four  bunded  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  If- 
pabav,  which  the  Caravans  ufually  Travel  in 
four  and  twenty  Days. 

From  the  Towns  and  Buildings  already  de¬ 
fcrib’d,  it  will  be  eafy  to  form  a  Judgment 
of  the  reft;  I  (hall  mention  therefore  but 
one  City  more,  and  that  is  Teflis ,  before  I 
proceed  to  another  Head. 

Teflis ,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  is  the 
Capital  City  of  Georgia ,  but  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  the  Verfiansy  and  Inhabited  chiefly 
by  Chriftians :  Infomuch  that  ’cis  faid,  there 
is  not  one  Mahometan  Mofque  in  the  Place, 
except  that  of  the  Caftle,  tho’  there  are  no 
lefs  than  14.  Chriftian  Churches.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  44  deg.  of  N.  Latt.  on  the  River  Kur, 
or  Cyrus y  at  the  Foot  of  a  Mountain :  It  is 
not  of  a  very  large  Extent,  but  elegantly 
Built,  On  the  South  fide,  on  the  Declivity 
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of  the  Mountain  (lands  the  Caftle,  once  a 
Place  of  Strength,  but  hardly  Tenable  at 
prefent,  and  will  probably  foon  fall  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Turk ,  or  Mufcovite,  if  they  be 
not  polfefs’d  of  it  already.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  and  has  a  handfome  Cathedral,  built 
in  form  of  a  Crofs.  The  other  Churches 
belong  partly  to  the  Georgians ,  and  partly  to 
the  Armenians,  Thefe  as  well  as  the  other 
publick  Buildings  are  built  of  Stone,  as  their 
Bazaars ,  Caravanfera  s.  Bagnio’ s,  &c.  which  are 
after  the  fame  Model  with  thofe  in  other 
Towns  of  Perfta. 

$***£$$$£$$$** 

CHAP.  III. 

Treats  of  the  Genius  and  Temper ,  the  Stature , 
Complexion ,  Shape  and  Habits  of  the  Perfians  $ 
with  their  Food ,  Liquors,  Entertainments ,  Di¬ 
ver  (tons  and  Ceremonies  ;  and  of  their  Roads , 
Travelling  and  Carriages. 

THE  Per/tans  are  generally  acknowledged  Genius, 
to  be  Men  of  bright  Parts,  and  abun-andTem- 
dance  of  Vivacity,  fond  of  Glory,  and  to  ex*  Per* 
cell  their  Neighbours  of  India  in  point  of 
Courage,  infomuch  that  the  Mogul  prefers 
them  to  the  greateft  Polls,  both  in  his  Court 
and  Army,  as  has  been  fhown  already  in 
Treating  of  that  Country  ,•  and  as  they  were 
obferv’d  antiently  to  be  of  all  Men  the  moft 
Civil  and  Obliging,  they  retain  the  fame 
Difpoficion  to  this  Day  ;  efpecially  towards 
Foreigners,  who  much  admire  their  Hofpita- 
lity  and  Benevolence  .*  They  are  far  from 
fceing  guilty  of  that  brutiOi  Behaviour  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  Chriftians,as  the  Turks  are :  What  they 
feem  tobemoft  juftly  and  univerlally  charg’d 
with,  is  their  Vanity  and  Profufenei's  in  their 
Cloaths,  their  Equipages,  and  Number  of 
Servants.  As  to  Voluptuoufnefs  in  eating 
and  drinking,  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  their  Vice,  at  leaft  we  are  much  more 
Guilty  of  it  in  Europe  ,•  for  the  greateft 
part  of  their  Food  is  Rice,  and  Fruits,  and 
Garden  Stuff:  They  have  not  any  great 
variety  of  Flefh,  neither  have  they  many 
ways  of  Dreffing  it :  Vilo  feems  to  be  the 
landing  Difh,  even  among  thofe  of  the  beft 
Quality.  And  as  for  flrong  Liquors,  tho5  they 
Drink  them  now  and  then  by  ftealth,Drunk- 
ennefs  is  very  far  from  being  common  here  ; 
Liquor  is  never  forc’d,  and  every  Man  may 
retire  from  an  Entertainment  without  Cere¬ 
mony,  when  he  fees  fit,  without  a  Breach  of 
good  Manners. 

Another  Charge  againft  the  Terfians  is,that 
they  are  much  addicted  to  Women  j  and  the 
Proof  which  is  brought  for  it  is,  that  they 
have  feveral  Wives  and  Concubines ;  but 
whether  any  other  People  would  not  have  as 
many,  if  their  Laws  permitted  them,is  a  Que¬ 
zon,  efpecially  if  they  were  taught  as  the 
Mahometans  are,that  theEnjoyment  of  Women 
will  conftitute  a  great  part  of  their  Happi- 
nefs  in  the  next  World,  as  well  as  this. 
Surely  thofe  Nations  may  with  more  Reafon 
be  charg’d  with  Lafcivioufnefs,  who  break 
through  all  Reftraints,  Civil  and  Religious, 
and  fly  at  the  whole  Sex,  even  the  Wives 
and  Daughters  of  their  moft  intimate  Friends 
and  Acquaintance.  But  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  Verfians  admire  Boys,  and  that  every  great 
Man  has  his  Ganymede ,  this  indeed  they 
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are  juftly  to  be  detefted  for;  however  this 
feems  to  intimate  that  they  have  lefs  Re- 
fpetf  for  the  fair  Sex  than  they  ought,  and 
contradi&s  the  former  Charge.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  no  People/tis  faid,  have  a  greater  Ge¬ 
nius  for  Poetry,  infomuch  that  there  is  not 
a  Feftival  or  Entertainment  made,  but  a 
Poet  is  introduc’d,  and  defir’d  to  oblige  the 
Company  with  his  Compofitions ;  and  thefe 
Gentlemen  are  often  found  with  a  Crowd 
about  them  in  Coffee-Houfes,  and  other  pub- 
lick  Places  of  Refort. 

Th ePerfians  are  by  fome  People  look’d  upon 
to  be  very  Covetous  ;  but  by  this  they  muft 
mean  Covetous  in  getting;  for  as  to  keeping 
and  hoarding  up  Money,  they  are  generally 
abfolv’d  from  it.They  only  get  that  they  may 
fpend,  and  when  they  have  furnifh’d  them- 
felves  with  an  Equipage,  HOufe  and  Gardens, 
fuitable  to  their  mind  ;  they  rather  lay  out 
their  Money  in  building  Caravanferas,  Mof- 
ques,  and  on  other  publick  Occafions,than  let 
their  Money  lye  by  them ;  infomuch  that 
fome  Travellers  obferve,  that  there  are  no 
People  in  the  World  that  take  lefs  thought 
for  to  Morrow.  A  Man  who  happens  to 
have  eight  or  ten  Thoufand  Pounds  befall 
'him,  (hail  in  a  few  Weeks  lay  it  out  in  pur- 
chafing  Wives  and  Slaves,  Cloathing  and 
Furniture,  without  confidering  where  he  fhall 
'  meet  with  a  Supply,  and  in  two  or  three 
f  Months  after  you  will  fee  him  difpofing  of 
them  again  for  Subfiftance.  This  Mr.  Char¬ 
din  affures  us  he  has  feen  a  thoufand  Inftan- 
ces  of. 

1  Thefe  People,  ’tis  obferv’d,  have  a  great 
command  of  their  Paflions:  They  arenoteafily 
mov’d,  and  when  they  are,  it  never  proceeds 
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to  a  Duel,  and  very  feldom  to  Blows.  The 
Quarrel  generally  ends  in  ill  Language,  and 
perhaps  fome  hearty  Curfes  ;  and  to  fum  up 
all,  they  call  one  another  Jews  or  Chrifiians 1 
They  are  of  a  very  infinuating  Addrefs, 
and  a  molt  obliging  Behaviour ;  few  Euro* 
pan  Nations  are  more  Polite.  And  not- 
withftanding  Mr.  Chardin  has  branded  them 
with  Infincerity  and  Hypocryfy,  I  find 
Gentlemen  of  very  good  Credit,,  who  have 
lately  been  in  the  Country  alluring  us,  that 
they  are  fair  and  pun&ual  in  their  Bargains, 
and  treat  Foreigners  with  much  Humanity. 
That  they  are  meek,  peaceable,  modeft, 
grateful,  generous.  Enemies  to  Fraud,  and 
Courteous  and  Affable  to  Chriftians  as  well 
as  others. 

Stature  The  Perfans  are  perfonable  Men,  of  a  good 
Complex-  Stature,  well  Shap’d,  clean  Limb’d,  and  of 
ion,  ere.  agreeable  Features  •  and  in  Georgia ,  and  the 
Northern  Provinces,  of  an  admirable  Com¬ 
plexion  :  Towards  the  South  they  are  a  little i 
upon  the  Olive.  However,  the  great  Men^ 
having  had  their  Wives  and  Concubines 
chiefly  from  Georgia  and  CircaJJia  for  a  hundred 
Years  paft,  the  Breed  is  very  much  mended 
in  the  Southern  Provinces.  Their  Eyes  and 
their  Hair  are  generally  Black,  and  they  wear 
only  one  Lock  on  the  Crown  of  their  Heads, 
like  other  Mahometans ,  by  which  they  expedfc 
Mahomet  will  lift  them  up  to  Paradife.  As 
to  their  Beards,  the  King,  and  the  great 
Officers  of  State,  and  Soldiery,  wear  only 
long  Whiskers  on  the  upper  Lip,  which 
join’d  to  a  tuft  of  Hair  on  the  upper  part  of 
their  Cheeks,  grow  to  a  very  enormous  fize, 
infomuch  that  fome  of  them/cis  faid,are  near 
half  a  Foot  long.  Their  Mollati> s,  and  Reli¬ 
gious 
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gious  People  wear  their  Beards  long,  only 
clipping  them  into  Form,  and  the  common 
People  clip  their  Beards  pretty  ftiorc ;  but 
none  of  the  Verfians  fuffer  any  Hair  to  grow 
upon  their  Bodies. 

They  wear  large  Turbants  on  their  Heads  T  , 
fome  white,  and  others  ftrip’d  with  Red,  or  **  ™ 
other  Colours,  and  the  great  Men  have  flow¬ 
ers  of  Gold  and  Silver  woven  or  work’d 
in  the  Cloth.  They  have  alfo  a  Skui-Cap 
under  their  Turbant^nd  all  together  does  not 
weigh  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  Pounds,  fome- 
times  a  great  deal  more.  Next  to  theirSkins 
they  wear  a  Shirt  (if  it  may  be  fo  call’d) 
of  colour’d  Silk  or  Callicoe,  generally  Blue, 
which  they  feldom  or  never  Wafh  till  ’cis 
worn  out :  This  Shirt  has  an  open  Bofom, 
but  neither  Neck  or  Wriftbands,  and  is  made 
clofe  to  the  Arm  :  They  have  alfo  a  Pair  of 
Breeches,or  rather  Drawers,clofe  before, they 
reach  half  down  their  Legs :  Their  Stock¬ 
ings  are  made  of  WoollenCloth,but  not  at  ail 
lhap’d  to  the  Leg :  Over  the  Shirt  they  wear 
a  Waftcoat,and  upon  rhefe  a  Coat,with  clofe 
Sleeves,  and  Buttons  and  Loops  before,  tied 
with  a  Safh,  this  is  wide  at  bottom,  and 
hangs  like  a  Bell  a  little  below  their  Knees; 
befides  this  they  put  on  another  Coat  fre¬ 
quently  without  Sleeves ,  the  uppermoft 
Coat  being  fhortefl ;  and  in  the  Winter  time 
over  all  they  have  another  loofe  Coat, 
lin’d  with  Furs :  Inftead  of  Shooes  they  have 
piqu’d  Slippers  turn’d  up  at  the  Toes,  and 
made  of  Turky  Leather,  which  are  neither 
ty’duor  buckled  ;  and  when  they  Ride,  they 
have  Boots  of  yellow  Leather;  their  Bridles, 
Sadles,and  Houfen,are  immoderately  fine,  be¬ 
ing  almoft  cover’d  with  Gold ;  the  Houfen  is  fo 
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large  that  it  almoft  hides  the  hinder  part  of 
the  Horfe,  and  whether  on  Foot,  or  on  Horfe- 
back,  they  wear  a  broad  Sword  and  Crice  or 
Tonyard.  Their  Ladies  have  alfo/tis  faid,  a 

Tonyard. 

The  Garb  of  the  Women  is  not  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  Men’s,  except  it  be 
that  the  Women  neither  wear  Turbants  on 
their  Heads,  or  Safhes  about  their  Wafts, 
and  their  Coats,  or  Veits,  reach  almoft  down 
to  their  Heels.  If  ever  they  go  into  the 
Streets,  which  Women  of  Quality  fcarce  ever 
do,  they  have  a  white  V eil,  which  covers  them 
from  Head  to  Foot  The  Girls  wear  a  ftif- 
fen’d  Cap  upon  their  Heads,  turn’d  up  like 
a  hunting  Cap,  with  a  Herons  Feather  in  if, 
their  Hair  being  made  up  in  Trefles,  and 
falling  down  their  Backs  to  a  very  great 
Lengthy  and  the  Quality  have  Pearls  and 
jewels,  interwoven  and  mix’d  with  their 
Hair.  The  Marry ’d  Women  comb  their 
Hair  back,  and  having  bound  it  about  with 
a  broad  Ribbon,  or  rich  Tiara  fet  with  Jew¬ 
els,  which  looks  like  a  Coronet,  let  the  reft: 
of  their  Hair  fall  gracefully  down  their 
Shoulders,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
more  becoming  Drefs.  As  for  Gloves,  nei¬ 
ther  Men  nor  Women  ever  wear  them,  but 
their  Arms  and  Fingers  are  ufually  full  of 
Pvings  and  Bracelets. 

As  black  Hair  is  the  moft  common,  fo  it 
is  in  moft  efteem,  and  the  thickeft  and  broad- 
eft  Eye  brows  are  thought  the  fineft,*  the 
Women  if  their  Eye-brows  be  not  black 
will  colour  them,  and  are  pretty  much  given 
to  Paint  their  Faces :  They  rub  their  Hands 
and  Feet  alfo  with  an  Orange  colour’d  Fo- 
matum „  Some  will  have  Feathers  ftand  up¬ 
right 
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right  in  their  Tiara,  and  others  have  a  firing 
of  Pearls,  or  precious  Stones  faflned  to  it, 
which  hangs  down  between  their  Eye-brows: 
They  wear  alfo  Jewels  in  their  Ears,  and 
rows  of  Pearls  fall  down  their  Temples  as 
low  as  the  Neck,  and  in  fome  Provinces 
bordering  on  India ,  they  have  Jewels  in  their 
Noflrils,  which  to  the  Europeans  do  not  feem 
very  becoming,  for  hanging  down  to  the 
Mouth  it  makes  them  look  as  if  they  had 
hair  Lips,  but  the  Ladies  of  Ifpaban  never 
wear  thefe  Nofe  Jewels.  Their  Necklaces 
are  either  Gold  or  Pearl:  They  fall  upon 
the  Bofom,  and  there  always  hangs  a  little 
golden  Box  to  them,  ftll’d  with  moft  reviving 
Perfumes. 

As  theGloathsboth  of  Men  and  Women  are 
of  the  richeft  flower’d  and  brocaded  Silks, 
it  appears  that  Drefs  is  no  inconfiderable  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  Perfia,  and  as  here  People  of  mean 
Fortunes  endeavour  to  vie  with  the  Quali¬ 
ty,  and  will  have  fine  Cloaths  tho’  they  want 
Food.  An  ordinary  Turbant,  ?tis  faid,cannot 
be  purchas’d  under  ten  Pounds,  and  they 
frequently  give  twice  as  much,  and  they  mud 
have  variety  of  them  ;  lead,  as  our  Women 
fay,  they  ftiould  be  known  by  their  Cloaths. 
Their  Safhes  alfo  are  Brocaded,  and  cod 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  Crowns,  and  over 
this  they  have  frequently  another  of  Camels 
Hair,  of  which  the  Workmanfhip  is  fo  curi¬ 
ous  that  it  feldom  cofts  much  lefs.  Thofe 
who  wear  Sables,  which  they  will  not  be 
without  if  they  can  purchafe  them,  feldom 
pay  lefs  than  a  hundred  Pounds  for  a  clofe 
bodied  Coat ;  all  this  with  their  rich  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Equipage  they  have  when  they  ride 
out  (which  they  do  almoft  every  Day,  if 
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they  go  but  a  Stones  throw)  mull  amount 
ro  a  vaft  Sum,  and  this  ’tis  obferv’d  keeps 
them  exceeding  Poor.  However,  as  there 
are  no  where  more  handfome  perfonable 
Men,  finer  Horfes,  or  richer  Equipages  to 
be  feen,  the  Perfians  are  allow’d  to  make  as 
fplendid  a  Figure  as  any  People  whatever : 
Poverty  may  Prey  upon  them  at  home, 
but  they  are  loaded  with  Gold  and  Jewels 
when  they  come  abroad,  and  as  they  have 
almoft  always  a  clear  Sun-Shine,and  a  bright 
Heaven,thefecaftamore  than  ordinaryLuftre 
on  their  Perfons,  and  their  Finery  is  fet  off 
with  the  greateft  Advantage.  Our  European 
Merchants  find  themfelves  under  a  Neceffity 
of  conforming  to  all  thefe  expenfive  Cuftoms 
at  ljpahan ,  in  order  to  preferve  their  Credit, 
and  manage  their  Affairs  to  advantage,  and 
were  it  not  that  they  ufually  acquire  For¬ 
tunes  to  fupportan  Equipage,the  accuftoming 
thernfelves  to  fuch  a  gallant  Appearance 
might  be  of  ill  Confequence  to  them  when 
they  return  home. 

Their  Early  in  the  Morning  the  Perjians  ufually 

Food  and  drink  a  Difh  of  Coffee.  About  eleven  they 
lqiiorr.  g0  t0  Dinnerj)  when  they  eat  Melons ,  Fruit, 
Sweetmeats,  Cheefe curds  or  Milk,  but  their 
principal  Meal  is  in  the  Evening,  when  you 
may  depend  on  a  Difh  of  Pilo ,  which  is 
boil'd  Rice  well  Butcer’d  and  feafon’d,  with 
a  Foul,  a  piece  of  Mutton  or  Kid  ferv’d 
up  with  it,  they  have  an  excellent  way  of 
Boiling  their  Rice  all  over  the  Eaft,  the 
Water  is  perfe&ly  dry’d  away  by  that  time 
the  Rice  is  enough,  after  which  they  Seafon 
it  with  Spices,  and  mix  Saffron  or  Turme- 
nck  with  it,  giving  it  a  Yellow,  or  what 
other  Colour  they  think  fit,*  but,  as  has  been 
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obferv’d  already,  there  is  very  little  Variety, 
either  in  their  Food,  or  way  of  Dreffingit: 
If  they  have  a  large  Joint  it  is  Bak’d  inftead 
of  Roafting,  but  their  ufual  way  is  to  cut 
their  Flefli  into  little  dices,  and  {pitting  or 
(curing  them  together,  Roaft  them  over  a 
Charcoal  Fire,  and  whether  they  Boil  or 
Roaft  it  is  always  done  to  Rags,  or  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  pull  the  Meat  to  pieces  with 
their  Hands,  as  they  do  without  either  Knives 
or  Forks,-  Pork  is  never  eaten  here  any  more 
than  JW,nor  do  they  eatH^morotherAnimals 
Prohibited  to  the  Jews.  Beef  is  eaten  but  fel- 
dom:  They  do  not  deal  much  inVenifon^ifh  or 
Wild  Fowl :  They  drefs  only  plain  Difhes, 
being  Strangers  to  Hadies,  Ragouts,  and 
other  Compounds,  and  feldom  have  any  other 
Sauce  than  a  dice  of  Lemon ,  or  fome  Pickles. 
Bread  they  have  fome  bak’d  in  thin  Cakes 
the  Moment  they  ufe  it,  but  eat  much  more 
Rice.  They  ufe  no  beaten  Pepper,  only  whole, 
and  not  abundance  of  Salt  in  their  Seafon- 
ing,  nor  is  there  any  brought  to  Table; 
Meat  is  never  Salted  up  before  it  is  Drefs’d, 
as  with  us.  They  ufually  kill  their  Meat 
and  Fowls  the  fame  Day  they  ufe  them, 
and  fet  by  nothing  till  the  next  to  be  eaten 
Cold.  They  fit  down  crofs  Leg’d  at  their 
Meals,  and  a  Cloth  is  fpread  upon  the 
Carpet.  Then  fome  Perfon  who  has  the  Pro- 
vidon  before  him,  diftributes  Rice  and  Flefli 
to  the  Company.  They  ufe  no  Spoons,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Soop  and  Liquids,  but  take  up  their 
Rice  by  Handfuls,  like  the  People  of  India . 
They  feldom  fit  above  half  an  Hour  at  Ta¬ 
ble.  They  Wadi  both  before  and  after  their 
Meals,  making  ufe  of  their  Handkerchiefs 
to  wipe  on  inftead  of  a  Towel.  The  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  People  of  Ifpahan feldom  drefs  their  Food 
at  Home,  but  when  they  have  Ihut  up  their 
Shops  of  an  Evening  go  away  to  the  Cooks, 
of  which  there  are  greatNumbersin  thatCity, 
and  buy  Filo  for  their  Families.  The  Cooks 
have  Kettles,  or  Coppers  fix’d  in  Brickwork 
5n  their  Shops,  and  Stoves,  over  which  they 
Drefs  moft  of  their  Meat,  making  fcarce  any 
ufe  of  Chimney’s.  It  is  remarkable  of  the 
Terftans ,  that  they  are  fo  far  from  fhutting 
their  Doors  at  their  Meals,  that  they  invite 
every  one  to  Eat  with  them  who  happens  to 
come  to  their  Houfes  then :  They  to  this 
Day  remember  the  Hofpitality  of  Abraham , 
and  obfsrve  that  if  he  had  not  been  of  that 
hofpitable  Temper,  he  probably  had  mifs’d 
of  the  Honour  of  entertaing  three  Angels : 
And  as  has  been  obferv’d,  they  fet  by  no¬ 
thing,  but  if  any  Meat  is  left  they  give  it  to 
the  Poor. 

When  a  Perfon  makes  an  Entertainment, 
it  is  ufually  a  Supper,  notwithftanding  which 
the  Guefts  generally  come  at  9  or  10  in  the 
Morning,  and  fpend  the  whole  Day  at  the 
Place  they  are  invited  to.  They  Difcourfe, 
they  Smoak,  eat S weatmeats and  pafs  away  the 
time  with  a  thoufand  Amufements ;  fometimes 
they  hear  heroick  Poems  repeated  in  Honour 
of  their  Prince,  fometimes  the  Singing  Wo¬ 
men  are  introduc’d,  who  Sing,  and  Dance, 
and  Play,  and  fhow  a  thoufand  antick  Tricks 
to  divert  the  Company,  and  if  any  of  the 
Guefts  are  difpos’d  to  withdraw  with  any  of 
thofe  dancing  Girls,  they  are  (hown  into  a 
private  Room,  and  when  they  return  no  Body 
takes  any  Notice  of  it.  When  Supper  is 
ferv’d  up,  the  Son,  or  fome  Relation  of  the 
Mafter  of  the  Houfe  takes  the  Management 
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of  theFeaft  upon  him,and  helps  the  Guefts  to 
their  Meat :  They  generally  provide  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Sherbet  on  thefe  Occafions,  their 
ufual  Drink  being  nothing  but  fair  Water; 
and  even  this  it  feems  they  Drink  with  Ice, 
it  is  the  Employment  therefore  of  abundance 
of  People  about  Ifpahan  in  the  Winter  Seafon 
to  heap  vaft  Quantities  of  Ice  together,  and 
keep  it  in  Repofitories  under  Ground  all  the 
Summer,  when  they  Sell  it  to  great  Advan¬ 
tage^ 

Wine,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  is 
made  in  feveral  Provinces  of  Ferfia ,  but  the 
Armenian f,  and  other  Chriftians  drink  the 
greateft  Share  of  it.  The  Officers  of  the 
Soldiery  will  indeed  fometimes  indulge  in 
this  Liquor,and  other  People  drink  it  as  they 
pretend  for  their  Health,  but  that  is  not 
common,  much  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
Tranfported  to  the  Neighbouring  Countries, 
or  drank  by  the  Chriftians  who  are  dispers’d 
through  the  Ferjian  Dominions.  But  thofe 
who  abftain  from  Rice  out  of  Confcience, 
becaufe  it  is  prohibited  by  Law,  raife  their 
Spirits,  however,  with  Opium ,  Bang  Poppy- 
Seed,  and  other  intoxicating  Ingredients : 
Mankind  feem  generally  to  confefs  that  they 
cannot  fuftain  the  Cares  and  Inquietudes  of 
Life,  without  fome  fuch  Expedient :  What 
is  Tobacco ,  fo  univerfally  taken,  but  an  Opiate 
which  Lulls  Men  into  a  pleafing  Dream  ?  It 
is  not  the  fmell  or  tafte  fure  that  we  are  ena¬ 
mour’d  with. To  proceed,thePejyz4».f,like  other 
Eaftern  Nations,  take  Pills  of  Opium ,  which 
fome  of  them  gradually  encreafe  to  fuch  a 
Dofe  as  would  deftroy  half  a  dozen  Europeans. 
Within  an  Hour  after  they  have  taken  the 
Pill  it  begins  to  Operate,  and  a  thoufand 
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pleafant  Scenes  prefent  themfelves  to  their 
Imagination,  they  Laugh,  and  Sing,  and  fay 
abundance  of  humorous  things,  like  Men  In¬ 
toxicated  with  Wine^  but  after  the  EffeCt  of 
it  is  gone  off,  they  find  their  Spirits  exhaufted 
and  grow  Penfive  and  Melancholy  till  they 
repeat  the  Dofe  again,*  and  fome,we  are  told, 
have  made  it  fo  neceffary  to  them  that  they 
cannot  live  without  it.  There  is  alfo  a  De- 
co&ion  of  the  Seed  of  Poppies  fold  in  mofc 
Cities  of  Perfia  ;  and  in  thefe  Houfes  you 
will  fee  People  eating  and  talking  as  ridi- 
culoufly  as  Men  ufually  do  when  they  are 
Drunk  :  As  long  as  they  keep  to  the  Letter 
of  the  Law,  and  abftain  from  Wine,  it  is 
no  matter  how  much  they  diford er  them¬ 
felves,  they  think  they  fhall  never  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  that  ,*  when  if  there  was  any 
Reafon  in  Prohibiting  the  ufe  of  Wine,  it 
muft  be  to  prevent  People’s  playing  the  Fool, 
and  deftroying  their  Healths,  which  we  fee 
.  done  as  effectually  by  an  Opiate. 
p  eir.r  As  the  Parthians  have  for  many  Ages  been 
xercxfes.  pamous  for  the  ufe  Qf  the  Bow  and  their 

Horfemanfhip,  fo  there  are  no  Exercifes  at 
this  Day,  which  the  young  Gentlemen  of  that 
Province,  and  indeed  of  Perfia  in  general,  en¬ 
deavour  more  diligently  to  accomplifh  them¬ 
felves  in.  Their  greateft  Kings  have  thought 
fit  to  come  into  the  Meydan ,  before  the  Pa¬ 
lace, at  certain  times  every  Week,  to  be  Wit- 
neffes  of  the  Addrefs  and  Activity  of  their 
Subjects,  and  frequently  themfelves  conten¬ 
ded  for  the  Prize. 

They  begin  with  teaching  the  young  Pu¬ 
pil  to  bend  the  Bow,  firffc  a  Weaker,  and 
then  a  Stronger  ;  afterwards  he  is  taught  to 
Shoot  forwards,  backwards,  fideways,  and  al- 
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raoft  in  every  Pofture  :  They  are  exercifed 
for  fome  time  in  Shooting  upwards  into  the 
Air,  to  fee  which  of  them  can  Shoot  high- 
eft,  after  this  they  bring  them  to  Shoot  at 
a  Mark,  and  to  deliver  their  Arrows 
Readily  without  ftiaking.  The  Ar¬ 
rows  for  thefe  Exercifes  have  blunt  Iron 
Heads,  but  thofe  for  Service  are  fhap’d 
like  the  Point  of  a  Spear. 

The  next  thing  they  teach  their  Pupil 
is  to  mount  a  Horfe  cleverly,  to  have  a  good 
Seat,  to  Gallop  with  a  loofe  Rein,  to  flop 
fhort,  and  turn  fwiftly  to  the  Right  or  Left, 
upon  the  leaft  Signal,  without  being  difor- 
der’d  in  the  Saddle.  They  teach  them  alfo 
toPlay  at  a  Game  almoft  likeBandy  on  Horfe- 
back,*  every  Gentleman  has  a  fhort  Bat  in 
his  Hand,  and  a  Ball  being  thrown  amongft 
them  they  Ride  after  it,  and  ftooping  almoft 
to  the  Ground  ftrike  it  in  a  full  Career,  and 
he  who  ftrikes  it  ofteneft  before  it  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  Mall  wins  the  Prize.  They 
are  Taught  alfo  to  manage  the  Sabre,  or 
back  Sword,  and  to  throw  the  Launce  :  The 
Staff  they  throw  by  way  of  Exercife,  is 
without  Iron  and  about  five  Foot  long,  and 
with  thefe  they  engage  on  Horfeback,  and 
tho*  there  be  no  Spear  at  the  end,  frequent¬ 
ly  give  one  another  very  dangerous  Wounds. 
When  they  have  gone  thro’  their  Exercifes, 
they  are  permitted  to  Shoot  for  the  Prize  in 
the  Royal  Meydan  before  the  King  and  Court. 
In  this  Square  is  Ere&ed  a  high  Pole,  like 
the  Maft  of  a  £hip,  and  upon  it  is  fet  a 
Cup,  fometimes  of  Mafty  Gold,  efpecially 
if  the  King,  and  great  Officers  deffgn  to 
Shoot  at  it,  as  they  frequently  did,  till  the 
laftuna&ive  Reign.  Thofe  who  contend 
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for  the  Prize,  ride  full  Gallop  with  their 
Bows  and  Arrows  in  their  Handstand  when 
they  are  got  a  little  beyond  the  Fole,withouc 
Bopping  or  turning  their  Horfes,  they  bend 
themfelves  backward  either  to  the  Right  or 
Left,  and  let  fly  their  Arrows  at  the  Cup, 
and  he  who  brings  it  down  gains  abundance 
of  Honour.  No  wonder  therefore  the  Perjian 
Troops  have  been  as  much  dreaded,  when 
they  Retreat,  as  when  they  charge  •  poflibly 
as  they  are  thus  conftantly  Pra&is’d  in  Shoot¬ 
ings  backwards,  they  may  take  their  Aim 
better  this  way,  than  any  other. 

Rural  Thus  much  for  their  Martial  Exercifes  ,•  as 
Sports,  to  Rural  Sportsstheir  manner  of  Hunting,  or 
rather  Courfing,  feems  as  particular  as  the 
other.  They  have  Grey-hounds  it  feems 
much  like  our  Irijh  Grey-hounds,  but  the 
Stags  and  Antelopes  they  Courfe  are  fo  very 
fleet,  that  the  Dogs  cannot  come  up  with 
them  without  the  Affiftance  cf  their  Hawks : 
Of  thefe  they  have  various  kinds  brought 
from  C ircajjia,  Mufcovy ,  and  the  Northern  part 
of  the  Empire:  Thefe  Hawks  are  Taught 
not  only  to  fly  at  Partridges,Quails,  Rabbits, 
Hares,  &c.  but  even  at  Deer  and  Wild  Beafts,* 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  it,  they  take  the 
Skin  of  one  of  thefe  Beafts,  and  having 
fluff'd  it  our,  faften  a  piece  of  Flefh  on  the 
Head  of  it,  with  which  they  Feed  the  Hawk, 
drawing  the  fluff’d  Skin  along  upon  Wheels 
at  the  fame  time  to  ufe  them  to  fix  them¬ 
felves  on  the  Head  while  it  moves.  When 
they  have  us’d  the  young  Hawk  to  this  for 
fome  time,  they  carry  him  to  the  Sportfwith 
fome  old  ftanch  Hawk  that  is  us’d  to  the 
Game  .*  The  Dogs  being  let  go,  the  Hawks 
are  foon  after  thrown  off,  who  faften  upon 
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the  Nofe  of  the  Deer,  and  driking  their  Ta¬ 
lons  into  his  Fiefh,  keep  beating  their  Wings 
about  his  Head,  that  he  cannot  fee  his  way 
and  gives  Opportunity  to  the  Dogs  to  come 
up  and  Seize  him  :  The  Gentlemen  ufually 
carry  a  little  Kettle  Drum  at  their  Saddle- 
Bow  to  call  off  their  Hawks ;  fome  of  them 
’cis  faid  have  formerly  been  Taught  to  fly  at 
Men.  Mr.  Chardin  tells  us,  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Tauris ,  whom  he  was  particularly  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  us’d  to  divert  himfelf  with 
this  Sport,not  fparing  his  Friends  fometimes  ; 
that  one  Day  he  let  his  Hawks  fly  at  a 
Gentleman,  and  they  tore  his  Face  and  Eyes 
in  that  manner  that  he  died  of  ic,  which  the 
King  being  acquainted  with,  refented  ic  fo 
far  that  he  turn’d  out  the  Governor. 

When  the  King,  or  the  great  Omrahs  go  a 
Hunting,  the  Country  People  for  ten  or 
fifteen  Leagues  round  are  order’d  to  drive  all 
the  Wild  Beads,  and  Game,  into  a  certain 
Place,  which  is  furrounded  with  ftrong  Nets 
and  Fences,  and  when  they  have  thus  en¬ 
clos’d  them,  every  one  of  the  Company 
Shoots  at  which  he  pleafes,  and  they  make  a 
terrible  Slaughter  of  them;  there  are  often 
feveral  Hundred  kill’d  at  one  of  thefe  Hunt¬ 
ing  Matches,  but  they  ufually  day  till  the 
Man  of  the  bed  Quality  in  the  Field  comes 
up  and  difcharges  an  Arrow,  after  which 
every  one  difcharges  as  fad  as  he  can,  there 
being  generally  a  drange  medly  of  Deer, 
Antilopes,  wild  Hogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Hares, 
&c.  all  drove  in  a  crowd  together.  As  for 
Hounds,  and  Hunting  by  the  Scent,  they 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  indeed  their  Coun¬ 
try  feems  to  be  too  dry  for  this  kind  of  Sport, 
if  they  had  Dogs  which  were  fit  for  it :  But 
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they  frequently  bring  up  the  Leopards  and 
Panthers  to  Hunt  the  Game,  or  rather  fur- 
prize  it;  for  they  creep  from  one  Cover  to 
another,  till  they  can  jump  upon  their  Prey, 
as  a  Cat  does  upon  a  Moufe,  but  never  run 
after  it  in  a  continued  Courfe. 

Gaming.  As  to  Gaming,  the  Verfians  are  not  much 
addi&ed  to  it,  and  fome  of  the  moft  Scrupu¬ 
lous  look  upon  the  Games  of  Chance  to  be 
unlawful :  However,  there  are  thofe  who 
Play  at  Cards,  Dice,  Tables,  Chefs,  and  o- 
ther  Games  not  in  ufe  amongft  us.  The  King, 
and  People  of  Quality  alfo  divert  themfelves 
with  the  Fights  of  Wild  Beafts  fometimes,  as 
is  Pra&is’d  in  India.  As  to  their  Juglers, 
Tumblers,  and  Rope-Dancers,  with  which 
the  common  People  amufe  themfelves  in  Ver- 
fia,  it  is  not  worth  taking  up  our  Readers 
time  with  the  Rehearfal  of  their  Tricks, 
efpecially  fince  ours  in  Europe  do  not  feem 
to  fall  any  thing  fhort  of  them  at  prefent. 

Salatati.  The  ufual  Salute  in  this  Country  is  by 

©ns,  bowing  the  Body  a  little,  and  clapping  the 
right  Hand  to  their  Breaft,but  they  never  ftir 
their  Cap  or  Turbant :  Before  the  King,  the 
Viceroys  of  Provinces,  and  other  great  Men, 
they  Bow  their  Faces  three  times  to  the 
Ground  when  they  approach  them.  As  to 
Europeans ,  if  they  are  not  Cloath’d  in  the 
Terfian  Drefs,  they  expedt  their  Hats  and  the 
fame  Reverence  they  fiiew  to  Men  of  Qua¬ 
lity  in  their  own  Country. 

Upon  any  occafion  of  Mourning,  or  Re¬ 
joicing,  the  Verfians  don’t  fail  to  vifit  one 
another,  and  People  of  Condition  always 
expedt  the  Compliments  of  their  Dependants 
on  fuch  Occafions.  They  are  introduc’d  into 
a  large  Hall,  where  Coffee,  and  Tobacco  is 


fet  before  them,  with  which  they  amufe 
themfelves  till  the  great  Man  appears,  as 
foon  as  they  fee  him  every  Man  rifes  up  and 
Rands  in  his  Place,  having  bow’d  to  them, 
as  he  paffes  by  every  one  bows  much  lower 
to  him  again  ;  and  after  he  has  taken  his 
Seat,  he  makes  a  Sign  to  the  Conpany  to  fit. 

If  the  Matter  of  the  Houfe  be  already  in  his 
Hall,  the  Vifiter  comes  in  foftly,  and  fteping 
to  the  next  vacant  Place,  ftands  Gravely  with 
his  Feet  clofe  together,  and  his  Hands  a  crofs 
till  the  Matter  of  Houfe  beckons  to  him  to  fit 
down  :  But  if  a  Perfon  receives  a  vifit  from  his 
Superior,  he  rifes  as  foon  as  he  fees  him,  and 
meets  him  half  way,  and  fometimes  receives 
him  at  the  Gate,  if  he  has  Notice  of  his 
coming j  and  in  fhort,  the  Refped  (hewn  is 
generally  proportionable  to  the  Quality  of 
the  Perfon,  as  it  is  with  us  j  but  they  differ 
from  us  in  this,  that  they  Place  thofe  on  the 
left  Hand  for  whom  they  have  the  greateft 
Refped.  They  fit  crofs  Leg’d  themfelves, 
yet  they  have  frequently  Stools  brought  for 
Europeans  of  Quality  who  vifit  them. 

There  are  no  Wheel  Carriages  in  this  Travel- 
Country,  but  all  People  Travel  upon  Camels,  ing  and 
Horfes,  Mules,  or  Aftes.  The  Women,who  CarriaS«- 
are  to  be  conceal’d  as  much  as  poflible,  are 
put  into  a  fquare  wooden  Machine,  of  which 
j  they  hang  one  on  each  fide  of  a  Camel,  they 
are  about  three  Foot  deep,  and  juft  large  e- 
i  nough  for  one  to  fit  down  in,  and  over  Head 
are  three  or  four  Hoops,  like  thofe  which 
fupport  the  Tilt  of  a  Waggon,  with  a  Cloth 
thrown  over  them.  Their  Aftes  it  feems 
are  much  larger,  and  nimbler  than  ours, 
and  will  Trot  ten  Miles  at  a  pretty  good 
Rate  i  but  they  are  very  Obftinate,  and  un¬ 
lucky. 
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lucky,  and  frequently  throw  their  Riders. 
People  ufually  Travel  in  this  Country  with 
the  Caravan ,  confifting  of  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  Camels,  befides  other  Beads,  and  there 
is  no  Place  where  they  Travel  with  greater 
Security,  and  lefs  Expence,  there  being  Ca- 
ravanfera’s  at  proper  Didances,  where  they 
have  their  Lodging  Gratis,  and  purchafe 
Provifion  at  the  bed  Hand,  and  though  the 
Roads  are  frequently  deep  and  Mountainous, 
yet  fuch  care  is  taken  in  laying  Bridges,  and 
Caufways,and  to  level  and  enlarge  the  ways, 
that  a  Traveller  feldom  meets  wich  any  Dif¬ 
ficulties  but  what  are  eafily  furmounted. 
Here  are  no  general  Pods,  but  if  any  Per- 
fon  has  Letters  to  fend,  he  difpatches  a  Sha- 
tir ,  or  Footman  with  them  on  purpofe,  who 
will  Travel  a  thoufand  Miles  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  Days,  and  not  ask  more  than  twenty 
Pence,or  two  Shillings  a  Day  for  his  T  rou¬ 
ble  :  They  carry  with  them  a  Bottle  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  a  little  Bag  of  Provifion,  which 
ferves  them  thirty  or  forty  Hours:  They 
generally  leave  the  high  Road,  and  crofs  o- 
ver  the  Country  the  neared  way.  There  are 
Families  which  make  this  their  only  Em¬ 
ployment,  and  breed  their  Children  up  to  it, 
pra<difing  them  to  Run  from  their  Infancy. 

The  King  and  all  the  Great  Men  have  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  Sbatirs  or  Footmen  in  their  Re¬ 
tinue  ,•  but  before  a  Man  can  be  admitted 
one  of  the  King’s  Footmen  he  mud  give  a 
very  extraordinary  Proof  that  he  does  not 
want  Heels  or  Breath  :  for  he  mud  run  from 
the  great  Gate  of  the  Palace  called  Aly  Caps, 
to  a  Place  a  League  and  half  from  the  City, 
twelve  times  in  one  Day,  and  every  time 
bring  an  Arrow  along  wich  him,  which  is 
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delivered  him  by  thofe  who  (land  at  the  end 
of  the  Race,  to  (how  he  has  run  the  whole 
Courfe  ;  and  this  he  performs  between  Sun 
rife  and  Sun  fet,  in  thirteen  or  fourteen 
'Hours  at  mod,  being  no  lefs  than  a  hundred 
and  eight  Miles.  It  is  always  fome  Favourite 
'Servant  of  the  King’s  who  is  admitted  to  this 
•Honour.  On  the  Day  of  Tryal  the  Elephants 
•and  Horfemen  are  drawn  up  in  the  Royal 
Square,  with  the  Mufick,  Drums  and  Trum¬ 
pets  Sounding,  as  if  it  was  fome  Fefti- 
val  ,*  all  the  great  Men  make  Prefents  to  the 
Sbatir,  and  feveral  of  them  Ride  the  Courfe 
with  him,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the 
Prince,  and  the  Mobb  attend  him,  every 
time  he  returns  with  their  Shouts  and  Ac¬ 
clamations.  The  Chams,  and  Viceroys,  who 
‘admit  of  a  Sbatir  into  their  Service,  make 
'him  run  the  fame  Number  of  Miles,  and  they 
-are  carefs’d,  and  prefentea  by  all  their  De¬ 
pendants  in  the  fame  manner  the  King’s  Sha¬ 
kirs  are,  tho’  not  fo  largely  it  muft  be  pre¬ 
fum’d,  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  fee  the 
King  ’s  Sbatir  prefented  with  above  a  thou¬ 
sand  Pounds  on  fuch  an  Occafion. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Gives  an  Account  of  the  yrefent  Civil  War  in 
Perfia ,and  Depnfing  the  Ute  KwgShaw  Sultan 
j(  HolTein. 

AS  we  feem  to  have  been  in  nothing  Civil 
more  in  the  Dark,  than  as  to  the  pre-  War  w 
Pent  State  of  Affairs  in  Perfia  :  I  have  made  Perfia- 
it  my  Bufinefs  to  wait  on  fome  Gentlemen 

lately 
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lately  come  from  Ifpaban,  to  inform  my  felf 
concerning  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  there,  and  I  was  really  Surpriz’d,  as  I 
believe  every  one  who  Reads  this  Relation 
will  be,  to  find  how  much  we  have  been  im¬ 
pos’d  upon  for  fome  Years  paft. 

The  late  Sopbi3  Shaw  Sultan  HoJJein ,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Father  Sultan  Solyman ,  Anno  1694. 
This  Prince  chofe  to  live  an  indolent 
una&ive  Life  among  his  Women  in  the 
Haram ,  leaving  the  Adminiftracion  of  the 
Government  entirely  to  his  Minifters, 
who  placed  and  difplaced  whom  they 
faw  fit,  opprefs’d  the  Subjects  with  Tax¬ 
es  and  Impofitions,  though  in  a  Time  of  a 
profound  Peace,  and  fetting  every  thing  to 
fale,a  general  Coruption  fpread  it  felf  through 
the  whole  Magiftracy,  and  Juftice  was  as 
often  bought  and  fold  as  any  other  Commo¬ 
dity  ,•  the  publick  Buildings  were  negle&ed, 
and  even  the  ordinary  Exercifes  of  the  young 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  which  ufed  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  in  the  Royal  Prefence,  were  difufed  ,• 
Hunting  and  all  Rural  Sports  were  laid  afide, 
while  one  part  of  the  People  were  employ’d 
in  devouring  and  preying  upon  their  Fellow 
Subjects ;  and  others,  following  the  Example 
their  Prince  had  fet  them,  fpent  their  whole 
Time  in  th tHarams  with  their  Women. 

Among  others  who  were  difplac’d  for  want 
of  a  Bribe,  or  Prefent,  as  it  is  called  in  Perjia , 
fuitable  to  the  Expectation  of  the  Miniftry, 
the  famous  Mereweys  was  one.This  Gentleman 
was  originally  a  Tartar ,  at  leaffc  he  Com¬ 
manded  4  or  foo  Tents  on  the  utmoft  Bounds 
of  the  Perfian  Empire  towards  Usbeck  Tartary , 
where  the  Perjtans  live  in  Hords  as  the 
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Tartars  do  on  the  other  fide  the  River  Oxus, 
moving  from  Place  to  Place  with  their  Tents 
as  they  can  find  Provifion  for  their  Cattle. 
Mereiveys  underftanding  that  he  was  remov’d 
only  to  make  way  for  another  who  had  out¬ 
done  him  in  Prefents,  made  ufe  of  all  his 
Friends,  and  rais’d  fuch  a  Sum  as  in  a  fhort 
time  procured  him  to  be  reinftated  in  his 
Command.  However,he  wasfoimpoverifh’d 
by  this  laft  Prefent,  that  he  found  himfelf  in 
very  uneafy  Circumftances  $  and  taking  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Government, 
and  his  Diftance  from  Court,  he  determin’d 
to  feize  on  the  Neighbouring  Province 
of  Candahor  and  fet  up  for  himfelf,  accord¬ 
ingly  he  Communicated  his  Defign  to 
his  Friends  the  Tartars ,  who  promis’d 
to  Affemble  their  Troops,  and  aflrn  in  the 
Enterprize  ;  but  the  City  of  Candahor  being  a 
Frontier  towards  India  s  and  a  pretty  good 
Body  of  Troops  ufually  Quarter’d  there¬ 
abouts  ;  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he  fhould 
be  able  to  carry  the  Place  by  Force,  where¬ 
upon  he  had  Recourfe  to  this  Stratagem*: 
When  he  receiv’d  his  Firman  or  Commiffi- 
on  to  Reinftate  him  in  his  Command,  he 
pretended  alfo  that  he  had  receiv’d  a  Com- 
miffion  to  fucceed  the  Governor  of  Candahor 
in  that  Province,  and  accordingly  March’d 
that  way  with  his  Troops ;  when  he  came 
within  a  Mile  or  two  of  the  Town,  he  fent 
to  the  Governor  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
pretended  Commiffion ;  Whereupon  he  knew 
that  the  Governor,  as  is  ufual  in  thofe  Cafes, 
would  come  out  to  meet  him,  as  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  but  after  fome  Compliments  pafs’d, 
Merewejs 9  who  had  polled  his  Men  fo  as  to 
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prevent  the  Governor’s  retiring  into  the 
Town,  fell  upon  his  Guards  and  cut  them 
to  Pieces,  and  Marching  forward  to  Canda¬ 
hor,  had  the  Gates  open’d  to  him  before  the 
City  was  appriz’d  of  what  had  happen’d. 

The  Province  of  Candahor,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  India,  Mereweys  had  no  farther 
Views  at  this  time,  than  the  Erecting  it  into 
an  Independant  State  ;  but  this  he  could 
not  exped  to  Accomplifli,  without  forming 
fome  powerful  Alliances :  In  order  therefore 
to  proted  hinsfelf  againft  the  Forces  of  the 
Terfian  Empire,  which  he  had  Reafon  to  ex¬ 
ped  would  be  fuddenly  brought  down  againft 
him,  he  difpatch’d  an  Qmrah  to  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Court,  to  give  Advice  of  his  Succefs, 
and  to  propofe  an  Alliance  againft  Perfia ,  the 
antient  Enemy  of  India.  This  was  joyfully 
Received  by  the  Mogul,  who  began  now  to 
entertain  hopes  of  recovering  the  Province 
of  Candahor ,  ancf  reftoring  it  to  his  Domini¬ 
ons  again,  which  would  be  no  hard  matter 
to  Effed,  if  he  could  make  Mireweys  depen¬ 
dant  on  him.  He  fent  him  therefore  all  ima¬ 
ginable  Affurances  of  his  AfFedion  ;  offer¬ 
ing  him  what  Number  of  Troops  he  thought 
fic  to  fupport  him,  giving  him  at  the  fame 
time  the  Title  he  then  afpir’d  to,  namely, 
that  of  Prince  of  Candahor. 

The  Perfian  Miniftry  receiving  Advice  of 
the  Surprize  of  Candahor ,by  Mereweys , detach’d 
a  Body  of  four  or  five  thoufand  Horfe  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  reduce  him  ;  but  Mereweys  having 
been  join’d  by  the  Usbeck  Tartars ,  and  Tome 
others,  who  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  glori¬ 
ous  Plunder  in  Perfia ,  every  Day  came  into 
him,  did  not  {hut  himfelf  up  in  Candahor ,  but 
Attack’d  the  Per  funs  in  their  March,  and  de¬ 
feated 
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feated  them.  This  Succefs  made  him  begin 
to  extend  his  Vie ws,  and  he  feem’d  now 
to  aim  at  a  Revolution :  He  dilpatch’d 
therefore  his  Emiffaries  into  all  the  Provin¬ 
ces,  and  even  to  Ifpahan  it  felf,  who  com¬ 
plain’d  loudly  of  Male  Adminiftration,  the 
Oppreffions,and  perfonal  Vices  of  the  Sophy, 
whom  he  infinuated  was  unworthy  to  Com¬ 
mand  the  true  Believers. 

The  Miniftry  were  now  fufficiently  alarm’d, 
but  they  had  difoblig’d  fo  many  of  the  great 
Chans  and  Omrahs ,  that  they  knew  not  who 
to  Truft;  (hould  they  Affemble  them  with 
their  Troops  to  make  Head  againft  this  for¬ 
midable  Rebel,  they  were  under  Apprehen- 
fions  they  would  join  with  him,  at  leaft  in 
expofing  their  Adminiflration,  and  perhaps 
demand  their  Heads  as  an  Attonement  for 
their  Crimes.  On  the  other  Hand,  if  they 
fuffer’d  him  to  March  forwards  without  Op- 
polition,  they  knew  the  Confequence  would 
be  no  lets  Fatal.  They  difpacch’d  another 
General  therefore,  whofe  Skill  and  Fidelity 
in  Military  Affairs  they  had  a  great  Opini¬ 
on  of,  to  attend  the  Motions  of  Mereweys, 
and  awe  the  Country  at  leaft,  that  they 
ftiould  not  go  over  to  him,  or  fupply  him 
with  Provifions :  But  this  Detachment  had 
no  better  Succefs  than  the  former,  being 
Surpriz’d  by  Mireweys ,  and  moft  of  them  cut 
to  Pieces.  And  in  thefe  two  Engagements  he 
furnifh’d  his  Followers  with  Arms  and  Ac¬ 
couterments,  who  were  at  firft  little  better 
than  a  naked  Rabble :  And  he  began  now  to 
talk  of  advancing  to  the  Capital  City  of  If- 
paban, but  as  there  was  a  vaft  extent  of  Coun¬ 
try  between  Candahor  and  Ifpahan  ,  and  his 
Troops  did  not  yet  amount  to  more  than 
Ccc  z  eight 
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eight  or  ten  thoufand  Horfe.  He  thought 
proper  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  an  Alliance 
with  the  Grand  Seignior  firft,  and  to  put  the 
City  of  Candahor  into  a  Condition  to  refift 
any  Attempt  that  might  be  made  upon  it  in 
his  Abfence,  His  Negotiations  at  the  Port 
fucceeded  to  his  Heart's  Defire,and  the  Bajfa  of 
Bagdads  was  immediately  order’d  to  afiemble 
an  Army,  and  March  to  the  Frontiers  of 
Terfia.  And  now  Atereweys  began  to  throw  off 
all  Difgufes,  and  {file  himfelf  Protedor  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  prepare  for 
his  March  to  Ifpaban ,  but  in  the  midft  of  all 
hisPiojeds,when  he  had  fwllaow’d  the  whole 
World  in  his  Imagination,  Death  put  a  Period 
to  his  Views. 

This  had  probably  difcourag’d  his  Adhe¬ 
rents,  and  been  fatal  to  the  Caufe,  if  he  had 
not  left  a  Son  behind  him  equal,  if  not  Su- 
periour  to  him  in  every  Refped ;  His  Name 
is  Mahamood.  This  Gentleman  being  Con- 
fcious  of  the  great  Reputation  his  Father  had 
gain’d  by  the  Surprize  of  Candabor,  and  the 
Vidories  he  had  obtain’d,  thought  fit  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  Death,  and  to  Tranfad  all  Affairs 
in  his  Father’s  Name,till  his  own  Reputation 
lhould  be  Eftablifh’d.  Accordingly  all  things 
went  on  as  if  Mereweys  was  alive  :  The  pre¬ 
parations  for  Marching  to  Ifpaban  were  con¬ 
tinu’d,  new  Forces  were  rais’d,  and  Allian¬ 
ces  cultivated,  as  if  no  fuc'h  Accident  had 
happen’d. 

The  Turk,  and  the  Mufcovite ,  did  not 
fail  to  make  their  Advantages  of  thefe  Di- 
ftradions  in  Perfia.  The  Mufcbvites ,  fur- 
priz  d  Derbent ,and  Tarki,  which  lay  next  them 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  extended  their  Arms  into  Gy lan ,  or 
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the  antientHyrc««wsall  along  the  SouthCoaft 
of  the  fame  Sea.  The  Turk  on  the  other 
Hand  took  Poffeflion  of  Hamadan3znd  feveral 
other  Frontier  Places,  finding  little  or  no 
Oppofition.  The  Perfian  Miniftry  were  now 
in  the  utmoft  Confternation,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  themfelves,  and  what  ad¬ 
ded  to  their  Misfortune  was,  that  the  Trea- 
fury  was  entirely  exhaufted. 

They  came  however  to  this  Refolution, 
at  length  to  let  the  Frontiers  fhifc  for  them¬ 
felves,  and  to  aflemble  an  Army  of  Eight  or 
Ten  Thoufand  Horfe  about  lfpahian ,  to 
oppofe  the  Ufurper,  of  whom  they  received 
repeated  Advifes,  that  he  was  in  full  March 
for  that  Capital.  Mereweys  dyed  at  Candahor , 
as  has  been  faid  already  :  His  Son  Mahamood 
had  theCommand  of  the  Army  when  itMarch’d 
to  lfpahan.  The  King,  when  he  underftood  the 
Ufurper’s  Army  was  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
his  Capital  City,  and  that  the  People  were  in 
general  difcontented  with  the  Adminiftrati- 
on,  propos’d  to  his  Omrahi> s,  to  refign  his 
Crown,  and  fet  his  Eldeft  Son  upon  the 
Throne  j  which  was  generally  approv’d  :  but 
the  poor  Young  Gentleman,  who  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Seraglio,  and  was  fufficiently 
Frighted  with  the  Reprefentation  the  Eunchs 
made  of  the  Strength  and  Power  of  the 
Ufurper,  declin’d  the  Offer  looking  upon  it, 
that  he  was  only  fet  up  to  be  made  a  Sacri¬ 
fice.  The  Second  Son,  Sultan  Tahmas  or 
Tkemasy  was  not  altogether  of  fo  Pufillanio- 
mous  a  Spirit  ,*  but  was  contented  to  fuc- 
ceed  his  Father  in  the  Throne,  and  put  him- 
felf  at  the  Head  of  the  Army,which  Encamp’d 
in  that  fine  walk  call’d  the  Char  Bag,  between 
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Jfpahan  and  Zulpba  :  Here  the  Army  lay  fome 
time,and  an  Engagement  befween  the  Royal 
Troops,  and  the  Ufurper  was  dally  expect¬ 
ed  :  Shaw  Thomas  hi  the  mean  time  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  difcover  how  the  great  Men  and 
Officers  flood  affected  to  his  Caufe,  and  a- 
mong  others  he  fent  to  the  Englijh  Factory,  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  Privileges  they  had  en¬ 
joy’d  in  Perfect  under  hisAnceftors;  and  let  them 
know  that  he  expected  ali  the  Affiftance  they 
cou’d  give  ;  and  in  fhort,  things  had  fo  good 
a  Countenance,  that  it  was  expected  he  wou’d 
have  driven  the  Ufurper  from  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ifpahan :  When  News  was  brought 
one  Morning  that  ShawThomasvj'ith  fome  few 
of  his  Friends  had  left  the  Army  the  Night 
before,  and  was  fled  no  Body  knew  whither. 
Whereupon  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Army, 
as  well  as  the  Citizens,  thought  of  nothing 
elfe  but  making  their  Peace  with  the  Ufur¬ 
per,  and  inviting  him  into  the  Town,  which 
he  foon  after  took  Poffeffion  of,  making 
the  Old  King,  and  the  whole  Court  his  Pri- 
foners.  And  this  Maihamood  effeded  with  fo 
fmall  a  Force  as  Six  or  Seven  Thoufand  Horfe 
in  the  Month  of  Februry  172R  His  Father 
Mereweys  of  whom  we  have  heard  fo  much 
of  late,  being  dead  fome  time  before.  But  to  ‘ 
proceed,  Mahamood  finding  an  empty  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  being  under  a  Neceflity  of  raifing 
more  Forces  for  the  fupport  of  his  Ufurprati-1 
on  conficated  the  Goods  of  all  thofe  who1 
were  not  in  his  Intereft ;  He  alfo  cut  off  the  j 
Heads  of  the  prime  Minifter,and  fome  others, 
who  for  feveral  Years  had  been  Fleeceing; 
the  People,  whereby  he  replenifh’d  his  Cof-lj 
fers,  and  at  the  fame  time  gain’d  a  general : 
Applaufe:  Men  feldom  confider  the  Jufticej 
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thejufticeof  the  Caufe  in  thefe  Cafes,  but 
never  fail  to  rejoice  when  they  fee  their  Op- 
preffors  pun  idl’d. 

The  Old  King  was  foon  after  fent  under  a 
Guard  to  Candahora  and  the  Ufurper  took 
Poffeflion  of  the  Royal  Palace:  Money  was 
extorted  from  the  Foreign  Merchants,  efpe- 
cially  the  Engtijh,  infomuch  that  theFadlory 
is  in  a  manner  ruin’d,  and  I  am  Credibly  in¬ 
form’d  that  the  Eafl  India,  Company  have 
fent  to  their  Factors  to  get  away  as  well  as 
they  can. 

Sultan  Thomas ,  who  took  the  Road  of  Tauris 
when  he  left  Ifpahan ,  Affembled  a  Body  of 
Horfe,  and  made  a  fhow  of  oppofing  the  Turk 
which  drew  many  of  the  Verjians  over  to  his 
Party  ;  but  the  Turks  were  fo  much  Superiour 
to  him  that  hecou’d  do  little  towards  flopping 
,the  Progrefs  of  their  Arms,  and  the  Towns 
being  for  the  moft  part  without  Walls  or 
jGarifons,  became  an  eafy  Conqueft  to  the 
tGrand  Signiors  Forces  :  If  they  met 
with  that  Oppofition  at  Tauris ,  as  is  pretend¬ 
ed,  it  mutt  be  from  a  raw  undifciplin’d  Mob, 
Ithere  could  not  be  any  confiderable  Body  of 
Regular  Troops  in  the  Action  ;  for  I  am  cre¬ 
dibly  inform’d  there  has  not  been  an  Army 
of  TenThoufand  Men  affembled  together  by 
the  Verjians  fince  the  beginning  of  the  War; 
{and  ifthe7»»vb  have  murder’d  the  Inhabitants 
of  Tauris  after  their  ufual  manner,  ’tis  poflible 
they  would  juftifie  themfelves  in  it  from  the 
pretended  Refiftance  they  met  with.  But 
by  the  way  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  Numbers 
of  the  Slain  muft  have  been  very  much  mag¬ 
nified,  there  not  being  a  Hundred  Thoufand 
Souls  in  Tarrisy  including  Men  Women  and 
Children.  As  to  the  Ufurper  s  being  defeated 
;by  Shaw  7bomasf  that  cannot  be  true,  if  he 
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was  in  the  A&ion  at  Tauris3  as  the  Accounts 
from  Turly  relate  and  befides,  the  laft  Letters 
from  Per  fa  tell  us,  that  Mahamood  has  tran- 
fplanted  feveral  Thoufand  Families  from  the 
Province  of  Candahor  to  Ifpahan ,  and  fo  E- 
ftablifh’d  his  Affairs  as  it  will  not  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  remove  him. 

CHAP.  V. 

) 

Treats  of  their  Home  Trade3  Manufactures  and 
Mecbanick  Arts  j  and  of  their  Foreign  Trade3 
Jstavigation3  Weight s3  Coins s  Port-Duties  and 
Price  of  Goods  at  Gombroon. 

Trades  T7VERY  Trade  has  a  Head  or  Warden 
Men.  Fj  appointed  by  the  Government,  who  fees 
the  Rules  and  Orders  relating  to  the  Profef- 
fion  duely  obferved.  Whoever  intends  to  fet 
np  a  Trade  goes  to  the  Warden  and  Regifters 
his  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  ,•  and  no  En¬ 
quiry  is  made  who  was  his  Matter,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  underftands  the  Bufinefs  or  not  ;  nor 
is  there  any  Reftrainc  laid  upon  them  that 
they  {hall  not  encroach  upon  any  other  Pro- 
feflion  i  for  Inftance,  the  Braziers  are  at  Li¬ 
berty  to  make  Silver  Velfels,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  do,  without  being  in  danger  of  a 
Profecution  from  the  Silver-Smiths.  Neither 
do  they  take  Apprentices  for  a  number  of 
Years,  but  hire  their  Servants  and  allow  them 
Wages  from  the  firft  Day  they  entertain 
them.  Every  Trade  almoft  is  bound  to  work 
for  the  King  whenever  he  requires  ir ;  and 
thofe  who  are  not,  pay  an  Annual  Tax  to 
the  Government  for  an  Exemption. 
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The  Carpenters,  ’cis  obferv’d,  are  but  ve-  Mecfia^ 
ry  indifferent  Artifts,  and  the  Reafon  there-  nickArts. 
of  may  be,  that  they  have  but  little  Timber 
in  Perjia,  and  ufe  but  very  little  in  their  Build¬ 
ings.  Their  Joyners  and  Turners  are  fome- 
thing  more  expert  in  their  Profefiions,  and 
they  lay  on  their  Lacker  and  Varnifti  very 
nicely.  The  Braziers  and  Tin. Men  work 
well  with  their  Hammers,  Files  and  Turning 
Inftruments.  Moft  of  the  Veffels  and  Imple¬ 
ments  ufed  in  their  Kitchens  are  made  of 
Copper  Tinn’d.  They  have  neither  Iron, 

Brafs  nor  Pewter  in  their  Kitchen  Furniture. 

Their  Armourers  make  very  good  Broad- 
fword  Blades,  and  damask  them  as  well  as 
any  European.  The  Barrels  of  their  Fire- 
Arms  are  not  amifs,  they  make  them  very 
Strong,  and  as  thick  at  the  Muzzle  as  the 
Breech.  Their  Stocks  are  but  ill  contriv’d, 
being  thin  and  light  at  the  Butt  End,  and  not 
fit  to  clap  to  a  Man’s  Shoulder ;  and  for  Locks 
to  their  Guns,  or  any  other  Locks  that  have 
Springs,  they  do  not  pretend  to  make  them 
any  more  than  they  do  Watches  or 
Clocks,  which  they  either  purchafe  abroad 
or  employ  European  Workmen  to  make  for 
them.  Knives,  Razors,  ScilTors,  and  fome 
other  Cutlary  Ware  they  make  very  well  ,* 
and  little  Steel  Mirrors  which  they  ufe  in- 
ftead  of  Looking  Glalfes,  they  are  almoft 
r  all  convex,  and  the  Air  is  fo  perfedly  dry 
that  they  feldom  ruft  or  grow  dull.  The 
Art  of  making  Looking  Glaffes  they  do  noc 
underftand,  but  have  them  from  Europe. 
j  However  they  have  a  Manufa&ure  of  Glafs 
(  which  ferves  for  Windows  and  Bottles ;  The 
Glafs  of  Sheraz,  is  the  belt  in  the  Country. 
j<  As  the  ufe  of  the  Bow  is  what  the  Perfims 
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value  themfelves  much  upon,  there  are  no 
where  better  Bows  made  ;  the  chief  Materi¬ 
als  are  Wood  and  Horn  with  Sinews  bound  a- 
boutthem,-  they  are  Painted  and  Varnifh’d  and 
made  as  fine  as  poffible.  The  Bow-ftring  is  of 
twilled  Silk  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill, 
their  Quivers  of  Leather  Embroder’d  or 
Work’d  with  Silk. 

Embroidery  they  areas  well  vers’d  in  as  any 
thing,efpecially  the  Gold  and  Silver  Embroi¬ 
dery,  either  on  Cloth,  Silk  or  Leather  :  They 
cover  their  Saddles  and  Houfens  almoft  with 
Embroidery,  and  their  Stitching  of  the  Lea¬ 
ther  is  much  beyond  any  thing  we  do.  Their 
Saddles  are  made  after  the  Morocco  Model, 
and  the  Stirups  mighty  fhort ;  they  have  a  kind* 
of  Breaft  Plate  to  them,  and  where  we  ufe 
Brafles  about  our  Furniture  their  Men  of 
Quality  have  Gold. 

The  Leather  which  we  call  Turkey  Leather, 
from  its  coming  to  us  through  that  Country, 
is  ufually  made  in  Perfia.  The  Shagreen  alfo 
comes  from  thence,  which  is  made  of  the 
Skin  ofan  Afs’sRump,accordingtoMr.C£wv&». 
The  Tanners  drefs  their  coarfe  Skins  with 
Lime,  and  ufe  no  Bark,  but  Salt  and  Galls  in- 
Head  of  it. 

The  making  Earthen  Ware  is  another  Ma- 
nufafture  the  Per  fans  excel  in,*  it  is  much 
beyond  any  thing  the  Dutch  do  of  this  kind  ,* 
and  fome  fay  almoft  equal  to  China  Ware. 
The  Places  where  it  is  chiefly  made  are  She - 
rax,,  MetzJedi  Tefd  and  Kirman ;  and  mending 
of  Glafs  and  Earthen  Ware  is  a  particular 
Trade  in  Perfia :  they  will  drill  Holes  through 
them  and  fallen  the  Pieces  together  fo,  that 
a  broken  Bowl  or  Plate  will  hold  Liquids 
as  well  as  it  did  at  firft. 
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Their  Gold  Wire  Drawers  and  Thread 
Twifters  are  Artifts  alfo  in  their  Way  :  Mr. 
Chardin  allures  us,  they  will  draw  a  Piece 
weighing  a  Drachm  to  the  Length  of  Three 
Hundred  Verfian  Ells  (Five  and  Thirty  Inches 
making  an  Ell).  Their  Lapidaries,  the  fame 
Author  tells  us  (who  was  himfelf  a  Jeweller) 
underftand  the  Grinding  of  foft  Stones  and 
Cutting  them  pretty  well.  Their  Dying  is 
preferr’d  to  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  Europe , 
which  is  not  afcrib’d  fo  much  to  the  Artift 
as  to  the  Air,which  being  dry  and  clear,  gives 
a  Livelinefs  to  the  Colours  and  fixes  them. 

Th  zVerfun  Taylors  Work  very  neatly;  and 
as  the  Mens  Cloaths  are  made  of  the  Richeft 
Flower’d  and  Brocaded  Silks,  they  are  fitted 
exa&ly  to  their  Bodies  without  the  leaft 
Wrinkle  ;  and  their  Sewing  is  incomparably 
beyond  that  of  our  Workmen,  as  the  fine  Ma- 
( terals  they  Work  on  require  it  fhould.  They 
i  work  Flowers  alfo  upon  their  Carpets, 
i  Culhions  and  Window  Gurtainsfo  very  nicely 
,  that  they  look  as  if  they  were  Painted.  With 
the  Taylors,  wemuft  not  forget  to  mention 
their  Barbers,  who  are  no  lefs  excellent  in 
their  Way;  for  they  will  fhave  the  Head  al- 
moft  at  half  a  dozen  ftrokes,  and  have  fa 
light  a  Hand  that  you  fcarce  feel  them;  they 
ufe  only  cold  Water,  and  hold  no  Bafon 
.under  your  Chin,  as  with  us ;  but  have  their 
Water  in  a  Cup  about  the  bignefs  of  a  little 
China  Difh  :  After  they  have  fhav’d  a  Man, 
they  cut  the  Nails  of  his  Feet  and  Hands 
with  a  little  Iron  Inftrument  like  a  Bodkin, 
Iharp  at  the  end;  then  they  ftretch  his  Arms 
and  rub  and  chafe  his  Flefh,which  is  an  Amufe- 
ment  that  the  Europeans  as  well  as  the  Natives 
are  pleas’d  with  in  thefe  Hot  Countries. 

D  d  d  a  Th® 
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The  Goldfmiths  in  Verfia  are  meer  Bung¬ 
lers  ;  What  they  do  beft  is  the  Filligreen- 
Work,  they  alfo  make  Stone  Rings,  and 
Engrave  pretty  well,  but  do  not  underftand 
Enamelling.  As  to  Watches  and  Clock-Work, 
or  any  thing  which  requires  Springs,  I  have 
already  oblerv’d  they  do  not  pretend  to  it. 
Manufa-  Silks  are  the  Principal  Manufacture  of  the 
aures.  Country ,fuch  as  TafFaties,Tabbies,Sattinsand 
Silk  mix’d  with  Cotton  or  Camel  and  Goats 
Hair,Brocades  and  Gold  Tiffue  ;  of  the  fingle 
Brocade  there  are  a  Hundred  forts ;  the  dou¬ 
ble  is  call’d  Duroye,  or  two  Faces,  becaufe 
both  fides  are  equally  good  ;  they  are  the 
Richeft  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where  : 
and  the  Gold  Velvet  which  is  wrought  in 
Terfia  is  admirable  ;  all  their  rich  Stuffs  have 
this  goodProperty,that  they  are  very  durable; 
the  Gold  or  Silver  does  not  wear  off  or 
tarnifh.  while  the  Work  lafts,  but  keeps  its 
Colour  and  Brightnefs.  The  fineft  Looms  for  | 
thefe  Stuffs  are  at  Ifpahan ,  Cajhan  and  Tefd. 
Thofe  for  Carpets  are  chiefly  made  in  the 
Province  of  Kirman  ;  what  are  ufually  called 
Turkey  Carpets,  are  indeed  PerCun ;  but  ob¬ 
tain  d  that  Name  from  being  brought  to  us 
by  way  of  Turkey.  The  Camel  Hair 
Stuffs  are  made  in  Car  mania,  it  is  mighty 
foft  and  fmooth,  and  almoft  as  fine  as  Beaver- 
Wool:  But  the  Stuffs  they  make  with  it  are 
not  Strong.  Camlets  and  Silk  and  Worfted 
Drugget's  are  made  in  the  fame  Province. 
Goats-Hair  Stuffs  are  made  in  Hyrcania , 
and  near  the  Gulf  of  Bojfora.  There  is  fome 
Caiicoe  Cloth  made  in  Perjia ,  and  they  know 
how  to  Paint  and  Stain  it  ;  but  it  is  not 
comparable  to  the  India  Calicoes, 
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A  Merchant  is  a  very  honourable  Profef-  Merchan. 
lion  in  ?er[ia3 and  the  morefo,  becaufe  there  is  p0zree;0rra 
no  fuch  thing  as  hereditary  Nobility,  which  Trade™ 
defcends  from  Father  to  Son  :  As  to  thofe  in 
great  Polls,  their  Honours  and  their  Profits 
determine  with  the  Office,  and  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes  are  both  in  perpetual  Hazard, 
efpecially  under  a  weak  or  cruel  Prince.  The 
Trader  feems  more  Independent  than  any 
other  Subjed,  and  notwithstanding  the  Go¬ 
vernment  be  Defpotick,  they  are  ufually  en¬ 
courag’d,  becaufe  they  bring  in  a  confidera- 
ble  Revenue  to  the  Crown:  And  another 
thing  is,  the  greateft  Minifters  do  not  think 
the  Bufinefs  of  a  Merchant  beneath  them, 
even  theKing  himfelf  within  thefe  few  Years 
has  had  his  Fadors  and  Agents  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Kingdoms,  and  exported  Silks,  Bro- 
cades,Carpets,  and  other  rich  Goods,  and  his 
Agents  at  the  Mogul’s  Court,  and  elfewhere, 
have  frequently  had  the  Charader  of  Arnbaf- 
fadors  conferr’d  upon  them,  when  indeed 
their  Bufinefs  was  chiefly  Traffick. 

Trade  is  carry ’d  on  in  Verfia  generally  by 
Brokers,  and  Stock-jobbers,  who  are  a  very 
cunning, fubtle.  Generation;  after  they  have 
agreed,  and  talk’d  over  the  matter  at  the 
Sellers  Houfe  (for  there  is  no  Exchange  for 
the  Rendezvous  of  Merchants)  they  agree 
:  about  the  Price  upon  their  Fingers,  putting 
I  their  Hands  under  a  Cloth;  The  Fingers 
end  it  feems  Hands  for  one,  the  bent  Finger 
,  for  five,  and  the  ffrait  for  ten,  the  Hand 
!  open  for  a  Hundred,  and  if  fhut  a  Thoufand  ; 

1  and  they  keep  fo  even  a  Countenance  all  the 
!  while  they  are  tranfading  the  Affair,  that 
’tis  impoffible  for  a  Stander  by  to  gather. any 
i  thing  from  the  Circumftances. 
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But  notwithftanding  the  Mahometans  2re 
the  Governing  Part  of  the  Country*  they  are 
not  the  greateft  Foreign  Traders.  The  Ar¬ 
menian  Chriftians*  and  Banians  of  India  have 
much  the  beft  fhare.  The  Mahometan  Per - 
fians  trade  from  one  Province  of  their  own 
Country  to  another*and  to  India  pretty  much  ; 
but  the  Armenians  manage  the  whole  European 
Trade  *•  one  Reafon  whereof  is*  that  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  don’t  care  to  go  into  Chriftian 
Countries*  becaufe  they  cannot  there  ob- 
ferve  the  Cuftoms  their  Religion  pre- 
fcribes,  for  their  Law  it  feems  forbids  them 
to  eat  Flefh  kill’d  or  drefs’d  by  a  Man  of  a 
different  Religion*  or  Drink  out  of  the  fame 
Cup  with  him,  and  even  Prohibits  the  touch¬ 
ing  of  Perfons  in  fome  Circumftances,whom 
they  look  upon  to  be  Polluted.  Another 
thing  which  is  a  Difadvantage  to  their  Trade* 
is  that  the  taking  up  Money  at  Intereft  is 
unlawful*  tho’  they  are  at  Liberty  to  make 
what  Advantages  they  can  in  Buying  and 
Selling.  But  the  Bufinefs  of  Trade  never 
enter’d  into  the  Thoughts  of  their  Law¬ 
giver.  He  liv’d  in  a  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  where  they  dealt  chiefly  in  Herds  of 
Cattle,  as  a  certain  Traveller  obferves*  and 
he  did  not  forefee  the  Advantages  his  Dif- 
ciples  might  make  by  Foreign  Trade  and 
Merchandize.  The  Government  therefore 
find  themfelves  under  a  Neceffity  of  Pro¬ 
tecting  and  Encouraging  their  Chriftian 
Subjeds*  as  they  value  their  Foreign  Trade, 
and  the  Revenue  it  brings  in ;  and  Chriftians, 
’tis  obferv’d,  live  much  eafier  and  happier 
under  the  Perfian  Government,  than  in  many 
Chriftian  Countries,  where  the  People  are 
©f  different  Se&s  and  Perfuafions*  and  as  a 
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Confluence  of  this  the  Chriftians  of  Perfut , 
efpecially  towards  Georgia ,  are  a  very  confi- 
derable  Body,  the  great  Town  of  Julpha  alfo 
by  Ifpabarty  is  inhabited  altogether  by  Chri¬ 
ftians. 

The  Staple  Commodity  of  Perfias  as  has 
been  obferv’d  already,  is  Silk,  Raw  and 
Wrought,  of  which  great  Quantities  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  India ,  Tnrkjiy  and  Mufcovy,  and  for¬ 
merly  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  took  a  great 
deal  off  their  Hands,  but  little  or  none  at 
this  Day.  They  export  alfo  Camels  Hair, 

Goats  Wool, Leather,  Wines,Diftill’d  Waters, 
dry’d  and  preferv’d  Fruits,  Piftachio  Nuts, 

Dates,  &c.  And  they  fupply  India  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  Horfes  at  a  very  great  Rate, 
forty  or  fifty  Pounds  being  but  an  ordinary 
Price  for  a  Horfe  there. 

As  to  Pearls,  which  this  Country  was  once  The  Arabs 
fo  famous  for,  I  can’t  learn  that  there  is  Matter  of 
any  Quantity  of  them  to  be  had  there  at  thelflands 
prefent.  There  was  its  true  one  of  the  fineft  SfcnfSt 
Pearl  Filheries  in  the  World  in  the  Gulph  of  a 
Per/Ia  fome  few  Years  ago,  but  the  Perfians 
have  of  late  loft  the  Dominion  of  that  Sea, 
and  of  all  the  Iflands  in  it,  except  Ormusy 
and  that  was  vigoroufly  Attack’d  by  the  A- 
rahs  who  Conquer’d  the  reft,  and  whether  it 
be  in  theirs  or  the  Perfians  Hands  at  prefent 
I  am  not  certain. 

I  have  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  Pam¬ 
phlet,  that  this  Sea,  and  the  Iflands  in  it, 
and  the  Coaft  of  Arabiay  about  Elcatiffy  was 
Subjedl  to  the  Perfians ;  and  this  Account  I 
had  from  a  Gentleman  who  came  from  Gom¬ 
broon  about  twenty  Years  ago,  and  it  feem$ 
the  Perfians  were  adually  Matters  of  them 
ac  that  time ;  But  the  Arabian  taking  Ad^ 
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vantage  of  the  late  indolent  Reign,have  made 
themfelves  Matters  of  one  Ifland  after  ano¬ 
ther,  and  even  of  Baaeren  it  felf,  and  that 
part  of  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  which  the  Perfi- 
ans  poflefs’d.  And  here  it  was  they  us’d  to 
Fifh  for  Pearls. 

Th e.Perfian  Miniftry  about  the  Year  1718 
did  make  an  Attempt  to  recover  thofe  Iflands, 
and  in  order  to  it  procur’d  the  Viceroy  of  Goa 
to  affift  them  with  four  Men  of  War,  but  the 
Per  fan  General  it  feeros  was  Brib’d  by  the 
Arabs ,  and  had  very  near  betray’d  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  Ships  into  their  Hands;  andtho’  he  fail’d 
in  that, yet  never  providing  any  Land  Forces 
to  affift  in  that  Expedition,  the  Arabs  re¬ 
main  in  Pofteffion  of  them.  The  Portuguefe 
Squadron  however  came  to  an  Engagement 
with  the  Arabian  Fleet,  and  it  prov’d  one  of 
themoft  obftinate  Encounters  that  has  been 
feen  in  that  Part  of  the  World  :  One  of  the 
Arabian  Ships  was  Sunk,  and  the  Portuguefe 
were  fo  Shatter’d  that  they  were  glad  to  re¬ 
tire  to  their  Ports,  and  appear’d  no  more  in 
that  Sea.  The  Arabs  it  feems  have  Ships  of 
the  greateft  Force  of  any  Nation,  on  the 
other  fide  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope,  fome  of  their 
Men  of  War  carrying  no  lefs  than  fourfcore 
Guns. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  Account  of  the 
Trade  of  the  Englijh  Eaft-India  Company  with 
Perjta ,  and  I  have  intimated  already,  that 
they  had  till  the  prefent  Civil  War  two  confi- 
derabie  Factories  in  that  Kingdom  :  One  at 
Ifpahan, and  the  other  at  Gombroon ,in  the  Mouth 
of  the  Gulph  of  Perfe?3  or  Boffura  :  The  Head 
of  each  Fadory  was  call’d  their  Agent,  and 
liv’d  in  as  great  State  as  Noblemen  The 
Agent  at  ljpaban ,  at  the  Commencement  of 
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the  Civil  Wars  was  Mr.  Phillips ;  he  had  with 
him  three  or  four  Englijh  Fa&ors,  and 
a  Retinue  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  or  forty 
Servants,  Natives  of  the  Country  :  Their 
Houfe  flood  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  Garden, 
and  was  elegantly  Built,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Terfean  Palaces. 

Their  Horfes,  Servants,  and  Equipage, 
when  they  went  abroad  were  equal  to  an 
Omratis :  Their  Funiture  fhone  with  Gold, 
or  rather  was  cover’d  with  it.  The  State 
of  the  Gombroon  Agent  was  not  altogether 
fo  Grand,  but  his  Advantages  were  equal, 
as  will  appear  hereafter ;  but  before  J  give 
an  Account  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Englijh 
Company’s  Servants,  I  fliall  fay  fomething 
of  the  Trade  of  the  Company  in  Perfia ,  which 
feems  of  late  Years  to  have  been  reduc’d  to 
a  very  narrow  Compafs. 

The  Company  carry  fcarce  any  thing  to 
Perfia  but  Englijh  Cloth,  nor  does  this  turn  to 
any  great  Account,  the  Turky  Company 
being  able  to  fupply  that  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  chiefly  vended  at  a  much, 
cheaper  Rate :  In  return  for  Cloth,the  Com¬ 
pany  bring  back  GoatsWool,as  it  is  common¬ 
ly  call’d,  which  is  the  foft  Down  that  grows 
under  the  Hair  next  the  Skin,  and  is  us’d 
chiefly  by  Hatters:  Of  this  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
form’d  the  Company  bring  away  every  Year 
about  a  thoufand  Bags,  every  Bag  weighing 
a  hundred  Weight,  and  if  they  don’t  meet 
with  a  fufficient  Return  in  this,  they  take 
the  Ballance  in  AbaJJes  and  Chequeens,  or  eife 
in  Gold  Bars,  of  which  great  Advantage  is 
to  be  made,-  and  as  they  have  not  fufficient 
;  Freight  of  their  own,  they  take  in  Freight  of 
•  the  Armenians,  Banians  and  Moors,  and  other 
«  E  e  e  private 
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private  Traders,  when  they  return  to  Surat:} 
and  generally  a  great  Number  of  PalTengers 
for  that  Country.  The  Perfians  have  not  a 
Ship  in  the  Gulph,or  indeed  any  where  elfe  ; 
but  Freight  all  their  Goods  for  India ,  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  informs  us,on  Evglijh  or  Dutch  VefTels, 
and  the  Captains,  and  Officers  were  formerly 
Guilty  of  great  Extortions.  They  would 
make  a  Merchant  pay  a  confiderable  Sum 
for  a  Place  on  the  Deck  to  Sleep  on :  The 
Room  between  two  Guns  they  let  out  at 
thirty  or  forty  Rupees  (a  Rupee  is  2  s.  6  d.) 
and  the  Mates  would  have  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  Rupees  each  for  their  Cabbin,  which  are 
bur  juft  big  enough  for  two  or  three  People  to 
fit  in:  But  the  Company  have  taken  thatMat- 
ter  under  their  Confideration,  and  Regulated 
the  Price  to  the  Satisfaction  of  theMerchants : 
and  inpurfuance  to  theirDirections  the  Chief 
and  Council  always  agree  with  the  Com¬ 
manders  before  Hand,  for  fuch  Convenien- 
cies  as  the  Merchant  requires.  The  great 
Cabbin  in  a  Ship  of  four  hundred  Tons,  is 
ufually  Lett  for  a  thoufand  Rupees ,  which  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  by  twenty  or  thirty  fubftantial 
Merchants,  is  not  thought  much,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  a  Trifle  to  what  us’d  to  be  fqueez’d  out 
of  them  ;  even  the  Long-Boat  it  felf  us’d  to  be 
farm’d  out  formerly. The  fearching  thePaflfen- 
gers  little  Parcels  at  their  going  a  Shore, 
Mr  .Lockyer  obferves,  was  another  thing  that 
us’d  to  difoblige  them  highly ;  and  which  the 
Dutch,  who  underftood  the  Sweet  of  Tranf- 
porting  thefe  Merchants  and  their  Effects, 
never  troubled  them  about ;  which  made  them 
better  afteded  to  the  Dutch ,  than  the  EngliJJj. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  Reflect  on  the  Info- 
h.r.ce  of  feme  of  our  Sea  Office-rs,  even  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  Gentlemen  of  their  own  Nation,  who 
happen  to  be  PaiTengers  on  Boaid  them,  and 
as  for  a  Moor  or  i?*»CwMerchant,they  have  no 
more  Refpe<ft  for  them  than  To  many  Dogs. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  Barbarous  than 
their  ufage  of  the  Poor  Laskars ,  or  Indian 
Sailors,  who  affift  in  bringing  their  Ships 
Home,  when  they  have  loft  their  Englijh 
Sailors  by  Sicknefs  or  Defertion  :  One  Cap¬ 
tain  particularly  I  knew,  who  beat  and  abus’d 
the  Laskars  unmercifully  ;  and  when  they  Re- 
prefented  to  him  that  this  Ufage  would  not 
go  unpunifh’d  in  the  next  World,  whatever 
it  did  in  this,  he  would  Laugh  at  them  ;  and 
by  way  of  Jeft,  when  one  of  thefe  poor 
Fellows  Died,  he  ordered  a  Letter  to  be 
Written  and  put  into  his  Mouth,  directed  to 
Lome  of  his  Friends  who  had  gone  before 
him  ;  wherein  he  endeavour’d  to  fhow  his 
Wit,  but  in  fuch  a  barbarous  Strain,  as  made 
allMen  abhor  him.  Another  greatHardiltipon 
thefe  Laskars, is,  that  when  they  have  brought 
an  India  Ship  to  England ,  care  is  not  always 
taken  to  fend  them  to  their  Country  again  j 
but  we  fee  them  fometimes  Begging  about 
the  Streets ;  and  as  they  come  out  of  a  hot 
Climate,  it  is  much  if  they  do  not  Perifh  in 
the  Winter  Seafon.  Such  Pra&ices  as  thefe, 
may  with  much  more  Reafon  give  the  Indians 
Occafion  to  call  us  Savages,  than  we  have  to 
denominate  them  fuch. 

But  to  return  from  this  Digreffion,  The 
Gains  that  are  made  by  the  English  Ead  India 
Company  in  carying  the  Effetfts  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  Moors ,  Banians ,  &c.  from  Gombroon  in 
the  Gulph  of  Perjia ,  to  Stirate  in  India ,  is  one 
great  Branch  of  the  Company’s  Profit,  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  obferved  ;  and  he  fays  they  rarely 

E  e  e  z  fend 
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fend  a  Ship  from  Gombroon  to  Surate  but  fhe  is 
as  deep  laden  as  fhe  can  fwim,  full  of  Paffen- 
gers,  and  has  a  vaft  quantity  of  Treafure  on 
Board,  fometimes  to  the  Value  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds:  Infomuch 
that  he  looks  upon  the  English  Ships  going 
from  Ferjia  to  India  in  October  and  November 
Annually,  to  be  the  richeft  Veffels  on  that 
fide  the  World.  The  Orders  and  Regulations 
the  Eafi  India  Company  made  in  Relation  to 
this  Voyage  in  the  Year  1704.  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz,. 

f  That  as  often  as  any  Ship  of  ours  is  let 
c  to  Freight  to,  or  from  Perfia ,  our  Council 

*  on  the  Place  take  care  an  Agreement  be 
s  made  before  them,  of  which  they  are  to  be 
e  Judges,-  that  it  be  reafonable,  what  the  Cap¬ 
tain  (hall  be  allow’d  for  the  PafTage  and  Ac- 

£  commodation  of  fuch  Armenians ,  Per[ians3  or 
F  other  Paffengers,-  and  to  that  end  they  are 
to  fend  a  proper  Perfon  on  board  each  Ship, 
ff  to  fee  their  Accomodations  beas  they  ought. 

*  That  when  the  Paffengers  return,  the  faid 
Council  inquire  whether  the  Captain  has 

1  comply’d  with  his  Agreement and  if  he 
has  fail’d  in  any  Part,  they  muft  take  care 

*  fuch  Paffengers  have  Juftice  done  them  ; 
and  that  the  Council  on  the  Place  from 

6  whence  the  Ship  proceeds,  advife  thofe,  that 

*  refide  where  fhe  isconfign’d  unto,  with  the 
p  Terms  of  fuch  Agreement.  If  when  this  is 
s  done,  the  Captains  fhall  treat  thofe  Palfen- 

gers  unreafonably,  or  will  not  do  them  that 
s  Juftice  the  Council  fhall  award,-  let  the 
Council  protefi:  againft  fuch  Commanders 
for  their  Injuftice,  and  Failure;  and  therein 
!  fpecifts  the  Damage  the  Comprny  fuftains 
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e  by  the  lofs  of  Freight,  occafion’d  by  fiich 
c  Difcouragements  to  the  Freighters, or  their 

*  Vakeels, or  Servants;  or  the  Hazard  that  may 
e  in  probability  happen  thereon,*  and  the 
s  Council  have  then  fo  far  done  their  Part ; 

*  and  we  fhall  upon  Notice,  which  muft  be 
s  fent  us  from  time  to  time,  do  the  reft.  Al- 
'*  tho’  we  muft  further  put  you  in  mind,  that 

*  you  have  by  Charter-party,  Liberty  to  dif- 
c  place  Commanders,  when  juft  Reafon  of- 
f  fers:  And  if  their  Oppreflions  are  fevere, 

*  we  know  no  better  Reafon  to  difplace  them 
(  than  the  curing  fuch  a  growing  Evil. 

Freight 

Merchants  freighting  their  Goods  on  Eng- fromGm- 
lijh  or  Dutch  Ships  at  Gombroon  for  Surat  pay  the^00”  ro 
following  Rates,  viz,.  Sarat‘ 

Shahees 


ioo 


Almonds  per  Bale,  containing?. 

120  to  140  Maund  Tabrees ,  J 
Bulgar  Hides  per  Bale,  qt. — 100  ditto,  — -340 

Broad  Cloath  from  Europe  per  Bale - 520 

Carpets  per  Bale,  qt.  —  100  M.  Ta. - 300 

Cloves  per  Bale,  qt. - 20  ditto - 80 


140  ditto - 100 


■200 


Dates  dry  per  Bale,  qt. 

Fifh-Skins  per  ditto 
Galls  of  all  forts dit.  qt.  120  to  140  M.  T.%o 
Lapis  Lutiae,  per  Cheft,  qt.  —  100  ditto-  ■  100 

Pearl  Seed  per  doubleCheft,^.  —  40  dit.  -180 
Pearl  fingle  ditto,  qt.  — —  25  ditto 
Paffengers  each 


120 

200 


Pearl  and  T reafure  one  per  Cent.  . .  - 

Vifiachia  Nuts  p.  Bale,  qt..- 120  to  140  M.  T. 


————100 

Raifins  or  all  forts  p.  Bale,  qt.  120  to  140  dit. 

- —  80 

Rofewater  per  Cheft,  qt.  — -  30  ditto - 3  6 

Rofewater  per  ditto ,  qt.  « — -  25-  ditto - 32 

Ruinus 


"1  he  Prefect  Slate 

Ruinus  per  Bale*  qt.  * — - 20  ditto  — - 4A 

Salob  per  Bale, - -  — — -  - 80 

Sweet  Seeds  per  Bale,  qt. - —  5-0  - — —  60 

Timaches  Leather  per  Bale,  qt,  —  100 - -520 

Yopangees  per  ditto3  qt.  100  — - ~~  ^00 

R'era  per  Bale,  qt.  ■ — -  — 100  80 


Price  Courant  at  Gombroon ,  170  f. 
Perfia  Goods ,  viz. 


Price  of 

I  Sha. 

Goods  ac  Almonds  ■ - — > — 

4 

lmhm‘  Almonds  fmall  7 

from  Ifpahan  S 

20 

Amoniacuni' - - — 

6 

Apricots  dry’d  7 

without  Stones  5 

9 

AffafostidaHead  — 

4 

Brandy  Perfia  — — 

140 

Coffee  Head  20  to 

*5 

Galbanum  Head  — 

1 6 

Galbanum  Belly  — 

14 

Galbanum  Foot — 

10 

Gum  Tragarft  — - 

4 

Lapis  Tutiae - 

7 

Piftachia  Nuts  — — 

*3 

Prunella’s  - 

8 

Raifins  black  - 

s 

Raifins  newKifmifh 

s 

Raifins  Red  — ~ - 

2 

Rofe-water  — — - 

120 

Wine  Afhee-— — 

l6o 

Wine  Kifmilh  - — - 

140 

Wine  Syrafh  - 

140 

Worm-feed  head  — 

18 

co. 


f  per  maund  Cop. 
[ditto 

per  maund  Tab. 

ditto 

ditto 
per  Chefi 
per  maund  Tab. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

per  maund  Cop. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

)er  Chefi 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

per  maund  Tab. 


A  Cheft  of  Wine  is  10  Bottles,  each  con¬ 
taining  about  s’  Quarts  j  or  two  Garboys,and 

two 
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two  Bottles ;  but  of  late  they  leave  out  the 
two  Bottles,  reckoning  two  Carboys  to  a 
Cheft.  The  Carboys  hold  out  f  Gallons,  one 
with  another. 

A  Cheft  of  Rofe-wateris  24  Bottles,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  Size 
of  them,  which  the  Buyer  muft  have  regard 
to.  The  beft  is  of  a  fine  Amber  colour, 
and  will  keep  feveral  Years  without  theleaft 
decay. 

That  the  Value  of  thefe  Goods  may  be  the 
better  underftood,  I  fhall  here  give  the  Rea¬ 
der  an  Account  of  the  Terfian  Weights  and 
Coins  from  Mr.  Lockyert  viz. 

Their  great  Weights  are  Maunds  only, Weights, 
and  thefe  differ  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Commodities  to  be  deliver’d  by  them. 

Sugar,  Copper,  Tutanague,  allforts  ofDrugs, 

&c.  are  fold  by  the  Maund  Tabrees ;  which  in 
the  Fadfory,  and  the  Cuftomhoufe,  is  neareft 
6f  l.  Avoir dupoiz,  i  but  in  the  Bazar  it  is  not 
above  /.  which  one  ought  to  have  regard 
to  in  buying  out  of  the  Shops.  Eatables, 
and  all  forts  of  Fruit,  as  Rice,  Raifins,  Pru¬ 
nellas,  Almonds,  Onions,  &c.  are  fold  by  the 
Maund  Copara  of  7I  l.  in  the  Fa&ory,  and  from 
74  to  7T  in  the  Bazar.  Fine  Goods,  as  Gold, 

Silver,  Musk  Acheen,  Camphir,  Bezoar, 

Coral,  Amber,  Cloves  and  Cinamon,  Oyls, 
dy’d  China  Silk,  &c.  are  fold  by  the  Mifcal, 
fix  of  which  are  commonly  counted  an  Avoir- 
dupoiz  Ounce  :  its  juft  Weight  is  2  dw.  2 %gr. 

24  d.  ps.  Troy.  The  Maund  Shaw  is  two 
Maund  Tabrees ,  ufed  at  Jfpahan. 


1  Maund 
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I  Maund  Tabrees  is  6f  1.  Englijh  in  the 
Factory. 

i  Bazar  md  Tab.  is  6f  1. 
i  Maund  Copara  is  7f  1.  Engli[h  in  the 
Factory. 

I  Bazar  md  Copara  is  74  to  ji  1. 

1  Maund  Shaw  is  2  Maund  Tabrees. 

I  Mifcall  is  2  dwt.  23  gr.  24  decimals  }  about 
£  of  an  Ounce  Avoirdupois. 

Coins.  All  Bargains  in  Gombroon  are  made  for  Sha¬ 
hees,  and  the  Company  keep  their  Accounts 
in  them,  reckoning  them  worth  four  Pence 
each,  tho’  that  Coin  is  rarely  met  with,  but 
in  its  ftead  Coz  and  Mamooda’s  are  currant 
every  where.  Horles,  Camels,  Houfes,  &c. 
are  generally  fold  by  the  Toman,  which  is 
Two  Hundred  Shahees,  or  Fifty  Abaffees ; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  Eftates  that 
way.  Such  a  one  they  fay  is  worth  fo  many 
Tomans,  as  we  fay  Pounds  in  England. 

10  Coz.  or  Vice}  a  Copper  Coin,  are  1  Shahee. 

2  Shahees  are  one  Mamooda. 

2  Shahees  and  Coz  are  one  Laree. 

2  Mamoodas  are  one  Abajjee. 

4  Mamoodas  are  reckon’d,  1  Surat  Rupee. 

50  AbaJJees  or  200  Shahees  are  a  Tomand. 

31  to  32  Shahees  are  a  Chequeen . 

The  Shahee  in  the  Companys  Accounts,  is 
reckon'd  worth  4  d.  Engli(h. 

The  Laree  is  ufed  about  Ifpahan  3  nor  are 
AbaJJees  to  be  got  without  allowing  7  or  8  per 
Cent,  for  the  Difference  in  Exchange  ,•  yet 
Returns  to  Fort  St.  George ,  and  other  Parts  of 
India 3  are  commonly  made  with  them.  Next 
to  thefe,  Chequeens  are  the  moft  profitable, 
there  are  feyeral  Sorts  of  them  ,•  but  the  Ve¬ 
netian 
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mttan  is  better  than  the  reft  by  it  or  two  per 
Cent,  at  Surat,  and  federal  Ports  on  the  Malabar 
Coaft ;  whither  vaft  quantities  are  fent  every 
Year.  When  a  Parcel  of  Venetian  Ducats  are 
mixt  with  others,  the  whole  goes  by  the 
Name  of  Checpueens  at  Surat  ;  but  when  they 
are  feparated,  one  fort  is  call’d  Venetians ,  and 
all  the  others,  Gubbers  indifferently. 

The  JLngliJh  Eafi  India  Company,  as  has 
been  obferv’d,  do  not  only  receive  the  Sum 

of  3333  /. - 6s. - Sd.  Of  the  Government 

of  Verfia  in  lieu  of  the  Service  the  Company 
did  them  in  taking  the  Ifland  of  Ormus  from 
the  Fortuguefe ;  but  they  have  an  Exemption 
alfo  from  Cuftoms,and  whatever  Ships  Trade 
under  their  Protection  have  the  like  Exemp¬ 
tion,  only  paying  the  following  PortCharges, 
•viz*. 

Two  perCent.  on  the  Sale  of  Goods  to 
the  Company. 

One  per  Cent.  Confolage  to  the  Agent. 

One  per  Cent,  to  the  Broker. 

Boat  or  Franky  Hire  for  landing  Goods  is 
30  Mamooda’s  per  2000  Maund  Tabrees. 

Hamalgae  or  Ceoly  Hire  at  Weighing,  1  Coz 
of  every  20  md.  Tabrees. 

The  Company  do  not  meddle  at  all  with 
the  Trade  between  Verfia  and  India:  This 
they  leave  altogether  to  their  Factors  and 
Servants,  and  to  fuch  Country  Ships  and 
private  Traders  as  put  themfelves  under  their 
Protection,  and  are  content  to  Pay  the  Port 
Duties  above  mention’d  :  And  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  this  Trade,  Mr.  Lockyer  tells  us, 

F  f  f  that 
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that  the  following  Orders  are  hung  up  in  the 
Confultation  Room  at  Gombroon ,  viz. 

e  1.  That  if  any  Perfon  in  the  Service  of 
t  fhe  Honourable  Company,  fhall  bring  any 
f  Goods  into  their  Houfe,  or  a  fhore  to  any 
other  Place  belonging  to  Armenians,  or  any 
f  other  Natives  of  this  Country,  or  Foreign- 
(  etSj  under  colour  of  his  Name  to  defraud 
t  the  King  of  Perjia  of  his  Cuftoms,  he  (hall 
t  be  forthwith  difcharged  their  Service,  and 
f  fent  to  Bombay  :  There  being  nothing  of  a 
t  more  dangerous  Confequence  to  be  com- 
€  mitted,  nor  more  likely  to  occafion  the  Lofs 
€  of  all  the  Honourable  Company’s  Privile- 
f  ges,  which  for  fo  many  Years,  and  with 
f  vaftExpence  they  have  been  obtaining,than 
f  fuch  an  Undertaking.  And  if  any  Comman- 
(  ders  of  Ships  in  the  Service  of  theHonoura- 
ble  Company,  or  private  Ships  trading  hi- 
e  ther,  or  any  Perfonsby  their  Leave,  or  Con- 
nivarice,  fhall  permit  any  fuch  Goods  to  be 
t  run,  or  brought  any  where  elfe  than  to  the 
g  Cuftom-houfe,  where  they  fhould  go :  We 

*  declare  we  will  proteft  againft  them,for  all 
t  Damages  that  may  thereby  accrue  to  the 
‘  Honourable  Company,  and  we  will  repre- 
e  fent  any  fuch  Attempts  to  the  General  and 

Council  at  Bombay ,  with  as  much  Severity 
as  we  can,  and  as  the  fatal  Confequenoes 
of  fuch  ruinous  A&ions  deferve. 

g  (  2.  That  as  the  Duties  the  Honourable 

*  Company  require  to  be  paid  here  on  Goods 
I  are  not  above  one  fifthPart  of  what  is  paid  to 
'  theS6^W<?rorCuftom-mafter,fo  we  require 
,  that  what  private  Englijh  Shipping  comes 

!  to 
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to  Ver/ia  to  Trade  and  Merchandize,  that 
they  bring  them  into  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany’s  Houfe  in  Gombroon ,  and  no  other 
Part  or  Port  in  Verfia,  where  they  mult  of 
Neceffity  pay  Cuftoms,  which,  by  fo  ill  an 
Example,  may  occalion  the  Honourable 
Company  to  fall  under  the  fame  Misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  cannot  but  be 
look’d  on  by  the  General  at  Bombay,  their 
Governours  of  Forts,  Prefidents  in  India, 
and  us  here  as  open  Enemies  to  theirTrade, 
and  will  be  proceeded  againft  by  them  as 
far  as  the  Rigour  of  their  Charter,  and  Ad 
of  Parliament  for  Eftablifhment  of  the  foie 
Trade  in  India  can  extend.  And  if  any 
Goods  belonging  to  the  Englijh  fhall  not 
firft  be  brought  to  the  Fadory,  we  will 
feize  the  fame,  and  tranfmit  them  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  to  be  there  condemn’d  as  unlicenced 
_  and  forfeited  Goods. 

r  The  Confolage  hitherto  taken  by 
c  the  Honourable  Old  Company’s  Agents, 
on  private  Goods  brought  to  their  Fadory 

*  being  z  perCent.  we  in  like  manner  continue 
f  the  fame,  and  the  i  per  Cent,  granted  by 
e  them  to  their  Agent  on  Goods  not  confign’d 
c  to  him  ,•  and  he  to  be  chief  in  the  Sale  of 
c  all  Cargoes,if  on  thePlace,or  elfe  the  Chief 

of  Gombroon ,  which  ;  perCent.  is  but  r  of  jy 
r  per  Cent,  which  Goods  at  the  Cuftom-houfe 
e  ufually  pay,  before  they  are  clear’d,  by 
?  over-valuing,  and  Prefents  to  the  Officers. 

‘  4.  If  any  Body  load  any  Goods  on  Board 

*  any  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  Ships 
!  without  firft  acquainting  the  Agent,  or,  in 

his 
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his  Abfence,  the  Chief  therewith,  the  faid 
Goods  are  by  the  Honourable  Company’s 
Charter-party  obliged  to  pay  40  l.  Sterling 
per  Tun  Freight  ,  befides  what  other  Penal¬ 
ties  their  General  and  Council  ftiall  think 
convenient  to  lay  upon  them.  Thefe  Mat¬ 
ters  we  have  thought  fit  to  make  publick, 
that  no  Perfon  hereafter  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  fame.  Given  under  our  Hands  at 
Gombroon,  May  thei8r&,  xyof. 


As  to  the  manner  of  Fifhing  for  Pearls  in 
the  Gulph  of  Verfia 3 1  (hall  (peak  of  it  when 
Lcome  to  enquire  into  the  Minerals  and  Pre¬ 
cious  Stones ;  and  as  to  the  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  Verfians, I  have  already  hinted 
that  they  have  not  a  Ship  of  their  own,  and 
confequently  their  Skill  in  Navigation  can’t 
be  great. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Gives  an  Account  of  the  Face  of  the  Country ,  anil 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  •  of  their  Husbandry  and 
Gardenings  and  of  their  Plants ,  Animals  and 
Minerals. 

THERE  is  rtof,  as  Mr.  Chardin  obferves.  The  Face 
a  Country  in  the  World  which  has°f  tfle 
more  Mountains  and  fewer  Rivers  tha  nPerfia  :  0  n  ‘y’ 
and  fome  of  their  A'lountains  are  look’d  upon 
to  be  the  higheft  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Mount  Taurus ,  which  frequently  receives  dif¬ 
ferent  Names  as  it  branches  it  felf  out  into 
different  Provinces,  runs  quite  through  the 
Country  from  Weft  to  Eaft.  The  loftieft  of 
thefe  Mountains  are  thofe  called  Arrarats  in 
Armenia ,  the  Mountains  which  feparate  Media 
from  Hyrcania ,  and  thofe  between  Hyrcania 
and  Parthix  or  Erack.  Thofe  alfo  which  di¬ 
vide  Ears  or  Perfis  fromCarmania  are  exceeding 
high,  the  moft  famous  of  which  is  called 
Mount  Jarron ;  but  they  are  generally  dry 
barren  Rocks,  without  Trees  or  Herbage 
upon  them,  except  thofe  of  Gylan  or  Hyrcania , 
and  the  Mountains  of  Curde(lan}  which  are 
cover’d  with  Woods,  and  very  fruitful  where 
they  are  manur’d.  There  are  vaft  Sandy  De¬ 
farts  feveral  Days  Journey  over  in  this  King¬ 
dom,  where  there  is  fcarce  a  Drop  of  Water 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  Land  in  general  upon 
the  Frontiers  lies  uncultivated,  todifcourage 
their  Enemies  (’tis  faid)  from  invading  them : 

And  in  fa<ft,  there  is  not  the  lead  Subfiftance 
to  be  met  with  for  feveral  Miles,  whether 
you  come  into  the  Kingdom  from  Turky  or 
India,  There  are  however  fome  fruitful  Plains 
Ggg  and 
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and  Vallies,  in  which  their  principal  Cities 
Hand,  which  yield  plenty  of  Grain  and  Herb¬ 
age  ,•  and  no  Country  is  more  Fruitful  than 
the  Provinces  which  lie  upon  the  Cafpian  Sea} 
as  has  been  obferv’d  already.  But  then  Hyr- 
cania  is  very  Unhealthful  in  Summer  time, 
which  fome  apprehend  proceeds  from  the 
multitude  of  Snakes  and  Infers  which  lye 
rotting  upon  the  Ground  when  the  Waters 
are  dry’d  up,  as  well  as  from  the  foulnefs  of 
the  Water  it  felf,  which  is  fo  thick  and  muddy 
that  there  is  no  drinking  it  at  that  time  of 
the  Year. 

As  to  Verfia  in  general,  there  is  not  a 
tenth  part  of  it  cultivated,  not  but  that  there 
are  many  Valleys  which  bear  neither  Grafs 
nor  Grain  at  prefent,  which  formerly  when 
greater  care  was  taken  to  turn  the  Waters 
into  them,  were  fruitful  Countries :  In  fome 
Provinces  there  are  Hundreds  of  fine  A- 
quadudds  choak’d  up  and  bury’d  in  Ruins  j 
fo  that  it  is  not  fo  much  a  defedd  in  the  Soil, 
So1  *  as  the  want  of  People,  or  at  leaft  of  Husband¬ 
men,  which  renders  Verfia  fo  barren.  The 
Soil  in  fome  Parts  is  a  hard  Gravel,  and  in 
others  a  ftiff  whitifh  Clay  almoft  as  hard  as 
Stone ;  but  either  of  them  are  fruitful  enough 
when  well  Water’d,  and  will  bear  of¬ 
ten  Two  Crops,  and  fometimes  Three  in 
the  compafs  of  a  Year.  And  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  Antienc  Authors,  there  was  not 
a  more  Plentiful  Country  in  the  World  than 
Verfia  was  formerly  :  The  Reafon  of  this 
alteration  fome  afcribetothe  different  Difpo- 
fitions  of  the  People  who  have  Inhabited  it. 
The  Antient  VerCians ,  the  Fire  Worfhippers, 
’tis  faid,  were  oblig’d  by  the  Precepts  of  their 
Religion  to  cultivate  the  Ground,  and  it  was 
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by  them  accounted  a  Meritorious  A<5fc 
to  plant  a  Tree  to  bring  the  Water  into  a 
Field,  and  make  a  barren  Spot  of  Earth  pro¬ 
duce  Grafs  or  Grain  :  While  the  Mahometans 
feem  to  have  no  Genius  for  Improvements,or 
even  to  keep  up  what  their  Anceftors  have 
built  or  planted,  but  let  every  thing  run  to 
ruin  :  However,  one  Reafon  of  this  negledt 
may  be,  that  the  Properties  of  the  People  are 
in  no  fecurity,  and  no  wonder  they  have  but 
littielnclinaion  1 9  makeEmprovements  when 
they  have  no  certainty  of  reaping  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  ;  and  ’tis  ten  to  one  if  an 
Eftate  remain  in  a  Family  Three  Generati¬ 
ons  ;  there  are  too  many  Inftances  in  the 
World,  Mr.  Chardin  well  obferves,  which 
fho w  that  Riches  and  Plenty,  and  even  the 
Fertility  of  the  Soil  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  Good  Laws  and  a  Juft  and  Equi¬ 
table  Adminiftration. 

To  proceed  to  their  Husbandry:  NearHusban5 
great  Towns  they  improve  their  Grounds  ry 
with  the  Dung  and  Dirt  of  the  Streets  they 
carry  out,but  at  a  greater  diftance  they  throw 
their  Fields  into  little  level  Squares,  which 
they  bank  about,  and  then  turn  the  Water 
into  them,  letting  it  ftand  in  the  Field  all 
Night, which  having  fufficiently  foak’d  it,the 
Water  is  let  out  next  Morning,  and  the  Sun 
Shining  with  almoft  Perpendicular  Rays 
upon  the  moift  Earth,  renders  it  fit  for  the 
Produ&ion  of  any  fort  of  Grain  or  Plants. 

Where  the  Ground  is  light  they  Plough 
with  two  or  three  oxen  or  Buffaloes  ;  but  in 
Gilan,  and  other  Countries  where  they  meet 
with  a  ftiff  Clay,  it  is  as  much  as  eight  or 
ten  Oxen  can  do  to  draw  their  Ploughs, 

which  are  very  large. 

Ggg  z  Rice 
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Rice,  Wheat  and  Barley,  are  almoft  the 
only  kinds  of  Grain  growing  in  Perfta ,  Oats 
they  have  none,  and  little  or  no  Rye.  Their 
Seafons  are  not  the  fame  in  the  North  as  in 
the  South  :  But  when  they  are  Sowing  in  one 
Part  of  the  Country,  they  are  Reaping  in 
another,  and  in  Tome  places  it  is  rot  more 
than  three  Months  between  the  Seed  time 
and  the  Harveft.  Their  Land  never  lies 
fallow  $  but  is  Sown  once  every  Year  at  lead, 
it  is  fo  Meliorated  and  Enrich’d  by  being 
flow’d,  and  the  heat  of  the  Sun  afterwards 
Working  on  the  Mud,  that  it  is  never  out 
of  heart  as  ours  is  ,•  and  though  we  have  not  fo 
warm  a  Sun.  yet  if  we  were  to  over  flow 
fome  of  our  Grounds  as  they  do.  I’m  facisfied 
it  wou’d  be  a  vaft  Improvement,  efpecially 
where  Dung  and  other  Manure  is  wanting. 
As  to  the  Rice,  this  indeed  muff  be  conftant- 
ly  fupply’d  with  Water  till  the  Harveft,  as 
was  obferv’d  in  the  Indian  Husbandry ;  but 
for  other  Grain,  the  Land  is  only  flow’d  be¬ 
fore  the  Sowing,  to  render  it  prolifick. 

Their  Kitchen  Gardens  are  very  well 
furnifh’d  with  moft  of  the  Roots  and  Salads 
we  have  in  Europe :  They  have  no  lefs  than 
twenty  feveral  forts  of  Melons,  during  the 
Seafon  they  laft,  which  is  about  four 
Months,  the  common  People  make  them 
their  conftant  Food :  Thofe  which  come 
to  Maturity  firft  in  the  Spring  are  round 
and  fmall  :  Thofe  that  are  Ripe  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Seafon  are  the  beft  and  largeft, 
feme  of  them  weigh  eight  or  ten  Pound,  and 
are  as  fweet  as  Sugar  it  felf  ,•  at  the  Tables 
of  Perfons  of  Quality  they  have  them  all 
the  Year  round,  there  being  a  way  to  pre- 
ferve  them  under  Ground  till  the  Seafon 

returni 
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returns  again ;  and  ’tis  faid  fome  Perfons  will 
eat  eight  or  ten  Pound  of  Melons  at  a  Meal 
without  being  Sick.  The  beft  Melons  grow 
in  Choraffon  near  Tartary ,  and  they  are  carri¬ 
ed  as  far  as  Ifpahan  for  the  King’s  ufe,  and  as 
Prefents  to  their  Fiiends.  Cucumbers  are 
another  Fruit  much  eaten  by  the  common 
People, one  fort  of  them  has  fcarce  any  Seeds 
in  it,  and  is  eaten  without  paring  or  dref- 
fing,  and  is  not  reckon’d  unwholefome. 

Of  Grapes  they  have  feveral  kinds,  and  Fruit, 
fome  of  them  are  fo  large  that  a  fingle  Grape 
is  a  Mouthful.  They  make  their  Wine  at 
Ifpahan  of  the  Kifmifh’s,  a  little  round  Grape, 
and  without  any  Stones  that  can  be  perceiv’d  ,* 
but  mpch  the  beft  Wines  are  made  at  Sheraz,. 
They  kipep  their  Grapes  all  Winter  here,  and 
let  thejm  hang  a  confiderable  time  on  the 
Vine  Wrapp’d  up  in  Linnen  Bags ;  the  Air  is 
fo  dry,  Mr.C bardin  obferves,  that  it  preferves 
all  kind  of  Fruit  as  long  as  they  can  defire. 

Dates  are  reckon’d  one  of  the  molt  deli¬ 
cious  Fruits  in  this  Country :  They  are 
no  where  fo  good  as  in  Per  fa  ;  the  Pulp 
which  enclofes  the  Stone  is  a  clammy  fub- 
ftance,  as  fweet  as  Honey  ,•  they  are  laid  on 
heaps  when  they  are  ripe,  and  melting,candy 
or  preferve  themfelves  without  Sugar.  Foreig¬ 
ners  are  advis’d  to  eat  moderately  of  them, 
becaufe  they  heat  the  Blood  and  occafion 
Ulcers  in  thofe  who  are  not  us’d  to  them, 
and  fometimes  weaken  the  Sight  ;  but  arc 
obferv’d  to  have  no  ill  Effe&s  upon  the  Na¬ 
tives  :  The  Tree  which  bears  them  is  {lender 
but  very  tall,  and  like  other  Palms,  has  no 
Branches,  but  on  the  Top,  and  the  Fruit 
grows  in  Clufters  of  thirty  or  forty  Pounds 
weight }  the  Tree  does  not  bear  till  it  is  fif¬ 
teen 
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teen  Years  Old,  but  continues  bearing,  as 
’tisfaid,  above  a  hundred  Years. 

There  are  in  Verfia  moft  of  the.  Fruits  which 
are  to  be  had  in  Europe ,  and  wou  d  be  in  much 
greater  perfection  if  they  knew  any  thing  of 
Gardening  ;  but  they  underftand  neither 
grafting  or  inoculating  or  managing  dwarf 
Trees,' all  their  Trees  run  up  very  high  and 
are  loaded  with  Wood.  They  have  excellent 
Apricots  of  feveral  kinds,  which  are  in  Sea- 
fon  one  after  the  ocher ;  and  their  Ne&arins 
and  Peaches  weigh  fixteen  or  eighteen 
Ounces  a-piece  ,*  there  is  an  Apricot  red 
within,  which  is  call’d  the  Egg  of  the  Sun, 
thefe  are  dry’d  and  exported  in  vaft  quan¬ 
tities,  they  are  boild  in  Water,  which  is 
thicken’d  by  thejuice  of  the  Fruit,  and  makes 
a  perfed  Syrup  without  Sugar. 

Apples  and  Pears  grow  chiefly  in  the 
North  part  of  Verjias  they  have  alfo  Pome¬ 
granates  of  feveralkinds,withOranges,Quinces 
and  Prunes,  and  fuch  variety  of  Fruits,  that 
Mr.  Chardin  fays  he  has  feen  above  fifty  forts 
at  an  Entertainment,  fome  of  which  grew 
three  hundred  Leagues  from  the  Place. 

The  Piftachio  Nuts  are  almoft  peculiar  to 
Terfia ,  and  tranfported  all  the  World  over ; 
we  have  them  commonly  in  London ,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  defcribe  them  :  Here 
are  alfo  fmall  Nuts,  Filberds  and  Almonds. 
Olives  alfo  grow  in  Hyrcama  near  the  Cafpian 
Sea  ;  but  they  neither  know  how  to  preferve 
them  or  draw  Oil  from  them.  They  have 
alfo  Plantations  of  Sugar  and  Tobacco. 

Trees.  Amo.  g  other  Trees  in  their  Gardens,  they 
havetr  'yprefs,  thePalm,andtheMulberry : 
Of  the  hit,  there  are  large  Plantations  for 
their  Silk  Worms,  which  they  don’t  fufFer 

to 
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to  grow  up  to  be  great  Trees,  becaufe  the 
Leaves  are  bed  when  the  Shoots  are  Young. 
They  root  up  the  Trees  therefore  when  they 
grow  Old  ;  and  plant  their  Grounds  again. 

But  the  Tree  which  is  in  as  great  efteem  as 
any  in  Verfia  is  the  Senna  :  The  Body  of  this 
Tree  is  very  large,  and  ordinarily  forty  or 
fifty  Foot  high,  and  drait  as  the  Maft  of  a 
Ship,  having  no  Branches  but  on  the  Head  of 
it  ,*  the  Bark  is  of  a  bright  Grey,  and  the 
Wood  ferves  them  to  make  Doors,  Rafters, 
and  other  Ufes  in  Building.  The  Trees  that 
are  mod  common  in  Verfia,  Mr.  Chardin  tells 
us,  are  the  Plane  Tree,  the  Willow,  the  Fir 
and  the  Cornell  Tree  :  The  Plaine  Tree  the 
Verfians  imagin  is  a  Prefervative  againd  the 
Plague  and  other  contagious  Didempers,  and 
obferve  that  the  Plague  has  never  rag’d  in 
Ifpahan  fince  this  Tree  was  planted  in  their 
Streets  and  Gardens.  The  Tree  alfo  which 
bears  the  Gall-Nut  is  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  Verfia  ;  and  there  are  Trees  which 
yield  Gum,  Madick  and  Frankinfence ;  that 
which  produces  Frankinfence  very  much  re- 
fembles  a  Pear  Tree,  and  is  found  chiefly  in 
Carwania.  There  are  Trees  alfo  which  pro¬ 
duce  Manna  of  feveral  forts :  The  bed 
Manna  has  a  Yellowifh  cad,  a  large  coarfe 
Grain,  and  comes  from  Cboreffon  or  Baftria  : 
There  is  another  fort  call’dTamerisk,  becaufe 
the  Tree  it  drops  from  is  fo  named,  and  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Province  of 
Sufiana  ;  and  there  is  a  third  fort  gather’d 
about  Ifpahan,  which  falls  from  a  Tree  much 
like  the  Tamerisk  but  larger  j  the  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  drop  Liquid  Manna  in  Summer 
time,  which  the  Natives  take  to  be  the 
Sweat  of  the  Tree  congeal’d  upon  the  Leaf ; 
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in  the  Morning  the  Ground  under  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  fat  und  greafy  with  it,  and  has  as 
fweet  a  taft  as  other  Manna. 

The  Cotten  Tree  is  common  all  over 
Titrfij  :  And  they  have  another  little  Tree 
which  yields  a  kind  of  Silken  Down  ufed  for 
quilting  and  fluffing  of  Pillows  :  There  is 
alfo  a  Plant  call’d  Hannah,  that  bears  a 
Seed  which  they  beat  to  Powder  and  colour 
their  Hands  and  Feet,  and  fometimes  rub 
over  their  Faces  with  it,  apprehending  it 
keeps  their  Skins  fmooth,  and  preferves  their 
Completion  ;  they  fometimes  bruife  the 
Leaves  of  it  which  ferves  them  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

There  are  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Carmania 
two  little  Shrubs  of  a  poifonous  Quality,  the 
firft  is  calfd  Galbad  Samour}  or  the  Flower 
that  Poyfons  the  Wind  ;  fome  People  ima¬ 
gining  that  it’s  this  that  Occafions  thofe  kill¬ 
ing  Winds  which  blow  in  this  Province  in 
the  hot  Seafon  :  The  other  Shrub  is  call’d 
Ker&abre,  the  Trunk  whereof  is  about  as  big 
as  a  Man’s  Leg,  and  grows  about  fix  Foot 
high,  its  Leaves  are  almoft  round,  and  it 
bears  a  Flower  like  the  Sweet  Bryer.  There 
are  fcarce  any  Trees  to  be  found  on  the 
Mountains,  or  wide  Fields  in  Terjia  :  Thefe 
are  for  the  moft  part  deftitute  of  all  manner 
of  Verdure,  while  in  their  Cities,  and  the 
Villages  for  three  or  four  Leagues  round  them, 
the  Streets  as  well  as  Gardens  are  fo  well 
Planted,  that  the  Houfes  are  hardly  to  be 
difcern’d  at  a  Diftance :  When  you  have 
Travell’d  fome  few  Leagues  indeed  you  meet 
with  neither  Houfe,  Trees,  or  Shrubs  for 
many  Miles,  but  all  looks  like  a  barren  De- 
fart,-  notwithftanding  which  great  part  of 
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ibis  feeming  barren  Soil,  were  it  Water’d  and 
Cultivated  it  would  be  as  Fruitful  as  the 
other,  and  adually  was  fo  fome  Ages  fince, 
when  a  more  induifrious  Generation  poffefs’d 
the  Country,  and  the  People  were  more  fe- 
cure  of  their  Properties. 

From  their  Trees  I  pafs  on  to  their  Flow- 
ers,  and  of  thele  there  is  a  great  Variety  to 
be  found  in  fome  Provinces.  The  South 
part  of  Verfia.  has  much  the  feweftj  exceflive 
Hear,  ’tis  obferv’d,  being  as  deftru&ive  to 
them  as  extreme  Cold  :  But  nothing  can  be 
more  Beautiful  than  the  Fields  of  Hyrcania , 
here  are  whole  Groves  of  Orange  Trees,  Jaf- 
faminsy  and  all  the  Flowers  we  have  in  Europe. 

The  Eaft  part  of  t^his  Country,  which  is 
call’d  Maz>enderan}  is  one  continued  Parterre 
from  September  to  April 3  the  whole  Country  at 
that  time  is  cover’d  with  Flowers,  and  this, 
tho’  it  be  their  Winter  Seafon,  is  alfo  the 
beft  time  for  Fruits :  In  the  other  Months 
the  Heat  is  fo  exceflive,  and  the  Air  fo  un¬ 
healthful,  that  the  Natives  find  themfelves 
under  a  Neceflity  of  retiring  to  the  Moun¬ 
tains.  In  Media  the  Fields  produce  Tulips , 
Anemoniesy  and  Renunculus s,*  about  Ifpahan 
and  fome  other  Towns  Jonquills  grow 
Wild:  They  have  alfo  Daffodils ,  Lil- 

liesy  Violets  and  Vinks  in  their  Seafon,  and 
fome  Flowers  which  laft  all  the  Year  round  ; 
but  what  they  have  the  greateft  Quantity  of 
are  Lillies  and  Rofes :  They  export  abundance 
of  Rofe-Water  to  other  Countries :  In  the 
Spring  there  is  plenty  of  yellow  and  red 
Gilly- Flowers }  and  another  red  Flower  which 
refembles  a  C love,  of  a  beautiful  Scarlet  Co¬ 
lour,  every  Sprig  bears  thirty  of  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  form  a  fine  Head  as  large  as  a 
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Tennis-Ball.  Their  Rofes  are  white,  yellow, 
and  red,  and  others  White  on  one  fide  and 
Yellow  on  the  other:  But  notwithftanding 
all  this  great  Variety  of  beautiful  Flowers, 
their  Gardens  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of 
Europe.  As  Flowers  are  fo  common, they  are 
very  little  regarded,*  you  fee  them  intermix’d 
with  Fruit  Trees  and  Rofe  Bufhes  without 
any  Order,  no  Borders  or  Knots  of  Flowers 
are  to  be  feen  in  their  Gardens,  but  large 
Walks  planted  with  Trees,  Fountains,  Ca¬ 
nals,  Cascades,  and  Pleafure-Houfes  at 
proper  diftances,are  all  that  muff  be  expe&ed 
in  their  fineft  Gardens ;  nor  do  the  Perfians 
take  any  manner  of  Pieafure  in  Walking  in 
them  any  more  than  they  do  in  the  Fields, 
but  fee  themfelves  down  in  Tome  Alcove  or 
Summer-Houfe  as  icon  as  they  come  into 
them,  regardlefs  of  that  exquifite  Variety 
that  every  Foreigner  is  enamour’d  with ;  and 
were  thefe  things  as  common  in  Europe ,  and 
poffefs’d  by  every  Cottager,  we  probably  fhould 
regard  them  as  little  as  we  do  other  things, 
which  we  enjoy  in  common  with  the  loweft 
part  of  Mankind. 

Ptrfia  alfo  affords  great  Plenty  of  Phyfical 
Drugs,  as  Cajjia,  Senna ,  Antimony ,  Nux  Vomica , 
Gum  Armonick,  Galbanum ,  Sal  Armoniack ,  and  a 
kind  of  Rhubarb ,  with  which  they  Purge 
their  Cattle  :  The  beft  Rhubarb ,  as  was  ob- 
ferv’d  in  the  Defcription  of  China, comes  from 
thence,  or  rather  from  Eaftern  Tartary,  which 
lies  to  the  Northward  of  China.  The  Perfian 
Poppies  are  in  great  efteem  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Juice  they  yield,  and  the  Strength  of 
it:  They  grow  four  Foot  high  in  fome  Places, 
and  have  white  Leaves:  They  extra#  the 
Juice  from  them  in  June, when  they  are  Ripe, 
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by  making  little  Incifions  in  the  Head  of 
the  Toffy,  a  thick  Liquor  ouzes  from  them, 
which  is  gather’d  very  early  in  the  Morning 
before  Sun-rife.  It  is  faid  to  have  fuch  an 
Effedl  on  the  People  who  are  employ’d  in  this 
Work,  thac  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
Bury’d  and  taken  up  again,  and  their  Limbs 
Tremble  as  if  they  had  the  Palfy.  The  Li¬ 
quor  which  is  thus  drawn  from  the  Toffies  in 
a  little  time  grows  thick,  and  is  made  up  into 
Pills.  The  Terfians  give  it  the  Name  of  Afion, 
and  we  Ofium  j  the  Terfian  Bakers  ftrew  Toffy 
Seed  on  their  Bread,  which  enclines  thole 
that  Eat  it  to  Sleep,  and  the  Eating  it  is  not 
reckon’d  unwholefome  after  their  Meals ;  the 
common  People  eat  the  Seed  at  any  time  al¬ 
moft.  Saffron,!  have  already  obferv’d,  grows 
plentifully  in  Terfia ,  and  Jffafcetida  is  to  be  had 
every  where  almoft,  which  is  much  admir’d 
by  the  Natives  of  Terfia,  as  well  as  India,  and 
frequently  eaten  with  their  Food  :  Thac 
which  to  us  is  the  moft  Offenfiveof  all  Scents, 
by  them  is  efteem’d  a  moft  refrelhing  Per¬ 
fume,  and  equal  to  Musk  at  lead- 

jffafcetida  is  a  Liquor  which  Diftills  from 
the  Plant  call’d  Hiltot,  it  thickens  after  it  is 
drawn,  and  grows  as  hard  as  Gum  ;  There  is 
the  White,  and  the  Black  kinds  of  it, of  which 
the  White  is  reckon’d  the  beft  to  eat.  The 
Smell  of  this  Drug  is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  if 
any  Goods  lie  near  it  in  a  Ship,  the  Smell  is 
communicated  to  them,let  them  be  wrapp’d 
up  never  fo  clofe,  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  clear  them  of  it  :  Nay,  it  affetfts  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Mr.  Char* 
den  allures  us  he  had  fome  rich  Stuffs  of  Gold 
and  Silver  tarnilh’d  with  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  were  enclofed  in  Cotton, and  cover  d 
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with  feveral  Folds  of  Searcloth,  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  particularly  was  turn’d  perfe&ly  Black. 

Mummy,  which  is  Human  Flefh  embalm’d 
that  has  lain  in  dry  Earth  feveral  Ages,,  and 
become  hard  as  Horn,  is  frequently  found 
in  the  Sands  of  Chorajfan ,  or  the  antient  Bac- 
tria ,  and  feme  of  the  Bodies  are  fo  little  al- 
ter’d,’tis  faid,  that  the  Features  may  be  plain¬ 
ly  diftinguifh’d :  But  befides  this  common 
Mummy,  rhere  is  a  precious  Gum  that  Diftills 
from  a  Rock,  to  which  the  Verfians  give  the 
Name  of  Mummy.  This  we  are  told  performs 
miraculous  Cures, <-h ere  are  no  Illneffes  but  it 
removes,  or  any  Wounds  but  ic  will  heal  in 
24  Hours.  And  the’  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  Literally,  yet  thus  much  is  certain,  it 
is  fo  valuable  a  Drug  that  the  King  ersgrof- 
fes  mold  of  it,  and  it  is  fent  to  Court  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Province  where  ’tis  found, 
under  their  Seals. 

The  Be&oar  Stone  of  Terfia  is  held  to  be 
much  better  than  the  Indian  Bez,oari  This,  as 
was  taken  Notice  in  treating  of  India ,  is  a 
Stone  with  feveral  thin  Coats  over  it,  which 
is  found  in  the  Bodies  of  Goats,  arid  other 
Animals. 

Beafts.  ,  ^  come  next  to  enquire  into  the  feveral 
kinds  of  Animals  that  are  found  in  Verfia , 
whether  Beads,  Birds,  Fifhes  or  Infers ;  and 
among  their  Cattle  we  find  the  Camels, 
Horfes,  Mules,  Affes,  Oxen  and  Buffaloes 
very  ferviceable  ;  but  the  Camel  for  a  Beaft 
of  Burthen  much  excells  all  the  reft,  whether 
we  contider  the  Weight  he  carries,  the  Dif- 
patch  he  makes,or  the  little  Charge  of  keep¬ 
ing  him.  Of  thefe  Camels  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  feme  have  two  Bunches  upon  their 
Backs,  and  others  but  one,  and  there  is  a 

third 
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third  fort  engender’d  between  a  Dromedary 
or  Camel  with  two  Bunches,  and  a  Female 
with  one,  which  are  efleem’d  much  the  belt, 
and  fold  for  twenty  or  thirty  Pounds  a-piece, 
for  they  are  feldom  tir’d,  and  will  carry  nine 
Hundred  or  a  thoufand  Weight.  Thofe 
which  Travel  between  the  Verfian  Gulph  and 
Ifpaban,  are  of  a  much  lefs  fize,  and  do  not 
carry  above  five  or  fix  hundred  Weight ;  but 
thefe  notwithftanding  are  almoft  as  Service¬ 
able  as  the  other,  for  they  are  much  Swifter, 
and  will  Gallop  like  a  Horfe,  whereas  the 
others  feldom  exceed  a  Foot-pace :  Thefe 
Swift  Camels  are  kept  by  the  King,  and 
great  Men,  and  ferve  to  tranfport  their 
Women  from  Place  to  Place,  and  carry  their 
Baggage ;  they  are  ufually  adorn’d  with  im- 
broider’d  Cloths,  and  Silver  Bells  about  their 
Necks;  a  String  of  6  or  7  of  them  are  tied 
together  when  they  travel,  and  govern’d 
by  one  Man  :  They  ufe  neither  Bridles  or 
Halter  to  hold  them  in,  or  Whips  to  drive 
them,  but  they  are  govern’d  by  the  Drivers 
Voice,  who  Sings  or  Plays  to  them  as  they 
travel;  it  is  in  vain  to  beat  them,  if  they 
tire,  they  will  go  never  the  better  for  it : 

When  they  are  to  take  up  their  Burthen  the 
Driver  touches  their  Knees,  whereupon  they 
lye  down  on  their  Bellies  till  they  are  loaded, 
groaning,  however,  and  giving  Signs  of  un- 
eafinefs  under  a  Senfe  of  the  Fatigue  they 
are  about  to  undergo  :  They  let  them  Graze 
by  the  Road  fide  with  their  Burthens  on  their 
Backs,  on  Weeds  and  Thiftles,  and  fometimes 
they  Feed  them  with  Balls  compounded  of 
Barley-Meal  and  Chaff  made  up  into  a  Paft, 
with  which  they  often  mix  the  Cotton  Seed: 

But  he  is  the  leaf!  Feeder  of  any  Bead:  conn¬ 
dering 
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dering  his  Bulk.  It  is  very  happy  alfo  that 
the  Camels  will  live  without  Water  two  or 
three  Days  together,  there  being  icaree  any 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  Defarts  the  Ca¬ 
ravans  are  forc’d  to  crofs.  They  fhed  all  their 
Hair  every  Spring,  and  are  perfectly  Naked. 
Of  the  Camels  Hair  abundance  of  fine  Stuffs 
are  made,  as  was  obferv’d  in  the  Chapter  of 
Manufactures.  Thefe  Creatures  are  very 
Tame  and  Tradable,  except  when  the  Luft- 
ful  Fit  is  upon  them,  which  lafts  thirty  or 
forty  Days,  and  then  they  are  very  unruly, 
which  makes  their  Drivers  encreafe  their 
Burthens  at  that  time  to  keep  the  Flefh  un¬ 
der.  When  once  the  Male  has  cover’d  a 
Female  he  grows  fluggifh,  and  don’t  care  for 
itiring  out  of  the  Stable  j  according  to  the 
beft  Accounts  I  can  get,  they  Copulate 
as  other  lour  Footed  Animals  do,  except  it  be 
that  the  Female  lies  down  on  her  Belly,  as 
fhe  does  to  receive  her  Burthen:  As  to  their 
Engendering  backwards,  which  is  mention’d 
in  fome  Writers,  this  feems  to  me  to  be  a 
vulgar  Error.  They  go  with  young  eleven 
Months,  and  fome  fay  twelve.  Oxen,  Buf¬ 
faloes,  Alfes  and  Mules  are  alfo  us’d  indiffe¬ 
rently  for  carrying  of  Palfengers,  or  Burthens, 
and  their  Land  being  Plough’d  by  Buffaloes  and 
Oxen,  thefe  Beafts  are  very  feldom  kill’d  for 
Food  ,•  tho’  ’tis  faid  fome  Perfian  Governors 
in  the  South  of  Perjia  have  extorted  confide- 
rable  Sums  out  of  the  Indian  Banians ,  who 
Refide  thereabouts,  under  pretence  they 
would  order  them  to  be  Butcher’d,  if  the 
Banians  did  not  redeem  their  Lives  by  a 
confiderable  Prefent.  The  Alfes  of  Perjia,  I 
have  obferv’d  already,  are  much  larger  and 
fwifter  than  ours,  and  will  perform  a  Jour¬ 
ney 
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ney  very  well.  But  the  fineft  Beafts  are  their 
Horfes :  Tbefe  are  beautiful  Creatures,  and 
no  where  better  managed  than  in  Perfia. 
They  have  fine  Forehands,  and  are  exactly 
well  proportion'd  Light  and  Spright¬ 
ly,  but  only  fit  for  the  Saddle,  or  at  leaft 
not  us’d  for  any  other  purpole :  They  are 
never  Gelt,  and  wear  their  Tails  at  the  full 
length ;  but  tho’  they  are  lovely  Creatures 
to  look  on,  they  are  neither  fo  fwift  as  the 
Arabian  Horfes,  or  fo  hardy  as  the  Tartars , 
and  the  King  has  always  a  Stable  of  rhe  A- 
rabian  Breed.  Horfes  are  very  dear  in  Per/ia3 
feme  of  them  being  fold  for  two  or  three 
hundred  Pounds,  and  feldom  for  lefs  than 
fifty.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  Scarcity  of  them, 
as  the  Selling  fuch  Numbers  to  India  and 
Turky  which  enhances  the  Price.  They  have 
Mules  alfo  that  carry  very  well,  and  are  va¬ 
lued  fome  of  them  at  thirty  or  forty  Pounds 
a  piece:  And  fome  AfTes  are  not  valued  at 
much  lefs,  after  they  have  been  taught  to 
Pace. 

The  ordinary  Feed  for  Horfes  is  Barley, 
and  chopt  Straw  j  they  have  no  Mangers  in 
their  Stables,  but  give  their  Horfes  their 
Corn  in  Bags,  as  our  Hackney  Coachmen  do. 
In  the  Spring  they  cut  green  Grafs  for  their 
Horfes  $  but  never  make  any  into  Hay  to  be 
eaten  dry ;  fometimes  they  Feed  their  Horfes 
with  Balls  made  of  Barley-Meal,  as  in  India  : 
Inftead  of  Litter,  their  own  Dung  is  dry’d 
and  beaten  to  Powder,  and  laid  a  Foot  deep 
for  them  to  lye  on ;  and  if  any  of  it  be  wetted, 
it  is  dry’d  in  the  Sun  the  next  Day.  Their 
Horfes  Hoofs  are  much  founder  and  harder 
than  ours,  and  they  are  Shod  with  thin  light 
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Plates,  as  the  Oxen  are  alfo,  on  Account  of 
their  travelling  over  the  ftony  Mountains. 

They  daub  their  Horfes  Legs  in  Winter 
with  a  yellow  Herb  call’d  Hannah,  and  fome¬ 
times  anoint  their  Bodies  with  it  as  high  as 
their  Breaft  to  keep  out  the  Cold,  as  ’tis  faid  ; 
but  it  feems  to  be  rather  by  way  of  Orna¬ 
ment,  for  in  fome  Places  it  is  done  all  the 
Year  round. 

The  King  has  large  Stables  of  Horfes  dif- 
pers’d  throughout  the  Kingdom,  almoft  in 
every  City,  for  thepublick  Service.  A  Horfe 
is  feldom  deny’d  to  any  Man  that  demands 
one,  if  he  will  keep  him,  but  then  fuch  Per- 
fons  are  accountable  to  the  Government  for 
them  when  they  (hall  be  call’d  out, 
but  they  have  the  Liberty  of  Riding  them 
in  the  mean  time.  Thefe  Troopers  Horfes 
are  fometimes  Quarter’d  upon  People  againft 
their  Confent,  who  would  gladly  be  excus’d 
from  the  Trouble  and  Charge  of  keeping 
them  ;  and  if  any  Horfe  dies  in  their  Hands, 
Oath  muft  be  made  that  he  had  fair  Play, 
and  did  not  die  for  want  of  Corn  or  looking 
after. 

Their  Horfes  are  fubjebt  to  many  Diftern- 
pers,  fometimes  their  Legs  fwell,  and  a  Hu¬ 
mour  rifes  on  the  Breaft,  which  proceeds 
from  Eating  too  much  Barley,  ’tis  faid  ;  and 
in  this  Cafe  they  either  clap  a  hot  Iron  to 
the  Swelling,  or  Launce  it,  and  keep  the  Sore 
open,by  running  a  Willow  Twig  through  it; 
but  a  hot  Iron  apply’d  to  the  part  is  the  moft 
general  Remedy  for  Lame  or  Diftemper’d 
Horfes. 

Of  Sheep  and  Goats,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
already,  there  are  great  plenty  in  Perfia:  The 
Natives  feldom  eat  any  other  Meat:  Their 
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Sheep  are  large,  and  remarkable  for  their 
fat  Tails,  which  weigh  eight  or  ten  Pounds, 
and  fome,  ’cis  faid,  are  above  twenty  Pounds 
Weight:  They  are  remarkable  alfo  in  fome 
parts  of  Ferfia  for  having  more  Horns  than 
ours.  I  have  feen  fome  of  their  Sheep  with 
fix  or  feven  Horns,  fome  (landing  ftrait  out 
of  their  Foreheads,  fo  that  when  their  Rams 
engage  there  is  ufually  a  great  deal  of  Blood 
fpill’d  in  the  Battle.  The  Ferfian  Goats  are 
not  only  valuable  for  their  Flefh,  but  the  fine 
Wool  they  yield,  of  which  great  Quantities 
are  Exported  from  Carmania  annually,  as  has 
been  intimated  already.  Hogs  there  are 
fcarce  any  to  be  met  with,  for  as  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  who  are  the  Governing  part  of  the 
Country,  abhor  this  Animal,  their  Chriftian 
Subjects  don’t  endeavour  to  encreafe  the 
Breed,  unlefs  towards  Georgia  and  Armenia , 
where  the  Chriftians  are  numerous. 

Wild  Beafts  there  are  not  many,  either  in 
the  middle,  or  the  Southern  part  of  Ferfia, 
there  being  no  Cover  for  them.  Deer  they 
have  fome,and  Antilopes,which  are  much  of 
the  fame  Nature,  except  that  they  are  Spor¬ 
ted,  and  have  finer  Limbs.  In  Hyrcania  and 
Curdifian ,  the  Woody  parts  of  the  Country, 
Wild  Beafts  abound,  fuch  as  Lyons,  Tygers, 
Leopards,  Wild-Hogs,  Jackalls,  &c.  And  in 
Media  and  Armenia  there  are  abundance  of 
Deer,  Wild-Goats,  Hares  and  Rabbits,  and 
there  are  fome  found  on  the  Mountains 
j  almoft  all  over  the  Country,  but  not  many. 

Infeds  they  are  not  much  troubled  with 
j  in  the  Heart  of  Ferfia ,  which  is  very  dry,  un- ln,e 
;  lefs  it  be  with  fwarms  of  Locufts,  which 
vifit  them  fometimes  :  Thefe  fly  in  fuch 
(  numbers,  that  they  look  like  a  Cloud,  and 
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perfedHy  obfcure  the  Sun,  and  wherever 
they  light  deftroy  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  ; 
but  there  are  eertainBirdswhich  generally  vifit 
the  Country  about  the  fame  time,  and  eat 
!  up  the  Locufts,  and  fo  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  Husbandman. 

That  part  of  the  Country  which  lies  up¬ 
on  the  Cafpian  or  Hjrcaman  Sea  is  full  of  Ser¬ 
pents,  Toads,  Scorpions,  and  other  Veno¬ 
mous  Infers,  which  in  Summer  time  die 
many  of  them  for  want  of  Water,  and  infedfc 
the  Air,  rendering  that  part  of  the  Country 
very  Unhealthful  at  that  time.  Scorpions 
particularly  there  are  of  an  immoderate  fize, 
whofe  Sting  is  Mortal,  *tis  faid,  if  proper  Re¬ 
medies  be  not  immediately  apply’d,  and  at 
beft  a  Perfon  ftung  by  one  of  them,  is  in 
fuch  Torture,  that  he  becomes  raving  Mad 
for  fome  time.  Musketces  or  Gnats  are 
very  troublefome  in  the  flat  Country  near 
the  Cafpian  Sea.  And  there  is  a  white  Fly  no 
bigger  than  a  Flee  in  Perjia,  which  makes  r.o 
Noife,  whofe  Sting  is  like  the  prick  of  a  Pin. 
Here  is  alfo  the  Millepedes,  almoftlikea 
Caterpillar,whofe  Bite  is  as  pernicious  as  the 
Sting  of  a  Scorpion  :  The  Perfians  call  them 
He&ar.pai  or  a  thoufand  Feet. 

Fowisand  There  are  aimoft  the  fame  forts  of  Tame 
Blfds'  and  Wild  Fowl  in  Perfia  as  in  Europe ,  as  Geefe, 
Hens,  Ducks,  Partridges,  Snipes,  &c.  But 
more  of  them  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South  part  of  the  Country.  Turkeys  have 
been  imported  to  Ijpaban,  but  they  do  nos 
thrive  there.  .The  Breed  of  Pidgeons  they 
take  all  imaginable  care  to  encreafe  and 
propagate  on  account  of  their  Dung,  with 
which  they  raife  their  Melons.  Their  Dove 
Houfes  are  five  times  as  large  as  ours,  of  a 

round 
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round  Figure  and  handfomely  built  of  Brick  ; 
of  thefe,  ’ds  faid,  there  are  not  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  in  the  Gity  of  lfpahan  only. 
The  Dung  is  ufually  fold  for  four  Pence  the 
Bifty,  or  twelve  Pounds  weight,  and  the 
Government,  it  feems,  lays  a  fmall  Tax  upon 
it.  Their  Partridges  are  reckon’d  the  largeft, 
and  belt  tailed,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any 
where.  The  Pelican,  which  the  Per/tans  call 
Tacob ,  or  the  Water-drawer,  is  as  remark¬ 
able  as  any  of  their  Fowls,  for  the  Body  of 
it  is'faid  to  be  as  large  as  a  Sheep,*  Its  Head  at 
the  fame  time  wondrous  fmall  ;  but  a  large 
Bill  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  long,  as 
big  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  and  under  the  Bill  there 
is  a  large  Bag,  Travellers  tell  us,  which  will 
hold  a  Pale  of  Water  :  They  build  their 
Nells  in  the  Defarts,  where  there  is  no  Water 
and  confequently  no  Inhabitants,  for  their 
Security,and  frequently  go  two  Days  Journey 
for  Water  for  their  Young  ones  :  but  then 
they  bring  enough  in  the  receptacle  above 
mention’d  to  laft  fome  time. 

There  is  another  extraordinary  Bird  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Travellers  in  the  Province  of  Cho- 
rajfan,  which  has  fuch  an  Appetite  towards 
the  Water  of  a  certain  Spring  in  that  Coun¬ 
try,  and  fo  much  Sagacity  in  difcovering  it, 
that  they  will  follow  any  Perfon  that  carries 
it  in  a  Bottle  feveral  hundreds  of  Miles :  But 
there  are  fo  many  extravagant  and  improba¬ 
ble  Stories  told  of  this  Bird  befides,  that  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fufpend  my  Belief 
of  the  whole,  till  the  Accounts  of  it  are  bet¬ 
ter  confirm’d. 

As  to  Eagles,  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  other 
Birds  of  Prey,  there  is  no  Country  where 
they  have  more,  or  where  they  are  better  in- 
I  i  i  2  ftrudled 
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ffmcffedto  take  their  Prey, than  in  Verfia:  The 
King  has  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  of 
them ,*  and  there  is  no  Man  of  any  Figure 
without  his  Hawks  and  has  Falconers  :  And, 
as  has  been  obferv’d  in  fpeaking  of  their 
Rural  Sports,  their  Hawks  are  taught  not 
only  to  Fly  at  Birds,  but  at  Hares,  Deer, 
and  all  manner  of  Wild  Beads,  and  by  fixing 
themfelves  on  the  Head  of  the  Animal,  and 
beating  him  with  their  Wings,  he  is  fo  Ter- 
rifiy’d  and  Diftradted,  that  £he  Dogs  and 
Huntfmen  which  follow  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  taking  him  :  And  the  Verjians ,  'tis 
faid,  breed  up  the  very  Crows  to  fly  at  the 
Game. 

There  are  the  fame  kinds  of  finging  Birds 
in  Verfia  as  with  us,  fuch  as  the  Linnet,  the 
Chaffinch,  the  Nightingale,  the  Lark,  &c. 
And  fome  Birds  there  are  which  are  taught  to 
fpeak  ;  but  I  don’t  And  thereare  anyParrots,cr 
Parrokeets  on  this  fide  of  India.  However 
there  are  feveral  Parti-colour’d  Birds  to  be 
feen  in  Perfia, with  a  Plumage  of  Blue,  Green 
and  Yellow,  Beautifully  mix’d.  Of  Spar¬ 
rows  there  are  fuch  numbers  that  they  are 
very  troublefome  co  the  Husbandmen  •  who 
are  forc’d  to  place  their  Servants  in  the  Fields 
all  Day  long,  when  the  Harveft  approaches, 
to  keep  them  off  their  Corn. 

In  the  Heart  of  Perfia  there  are  fcarce  any 
Fiffito  be  met  with  ;  the  few  Rivulets  they 
have  hardly  fupplying  the  Country  with 
Water  for  neceflfary  Ufes;  and  in  the  Summer 
time  they  are  almoft  all  dry’d  up  :  Even  the 
River  Zenderhood ,  to  which  the  Government, 
at  a  prodigious  Expence,  have  join’d  other 
Streams  for  the  fuppiy  of  the  City  of  Ifpahan, 
is  perfe&iy  loft  in  the  Sandy  Defarts  about 
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twenty  Leagues  from  thence;  and  I  Queftion 
whether  there  be  one  Stream,  which  rifes  in 
the  middie  of  the  Kingdom,  which  ever 
reaches  the  Sea  in  the  Summer  ;  tho’  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Snow  melts  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  they  may  make  a  confiderabie  Figure ; 

I’m  fenfible  fome  Writers  affirm,  that  the 
River  Zenderhood ,  tho’  it  difappears  about 
twenty  Leagues  from  Ifpahan,  rifes  again  in 
Carmama^nd  falls  into  the  Ocean; but  how  it 
is  poffible  any  one  can  know  it  is  the  fame 
River  which  rifes  in  Carmania ,  when  the 
Place  they  affign  for  it  is  four  or  five  hundred 
Miles  diftance  from  the  Piace  where  it  dif¬ 
appears,  I  cannot  eafily  conceive.  But  to 
return  to  their  Fifh,  both  in  the  Cafpian  Sea 
and  the  Perfian  Gulph  there  are  great  plenty 
of  Sea  Fifli  of  all  kinds  almoft,  and  the  Ri¬ 
vers  Kur  andyfrr^/,which  fall  into  the  Cafpian, 
have  plenty  of  River  Fifh ;  but  they  lie  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  Ifpahan  to  fupply 
that  City,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  Fifh  is 
very  rarely  eaten  there. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  Perfian  Mine-  minerals, 
rals.  It  is  conjedur’d  that  among  their  ma¬ 
ny  vaft  Mountains  there  may  be  fome 
Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  ;  but  it  feems  there 
are  none  open,  neither  have  they  an  ac¬ 
count  that  ever  any  were  wrought,  except 
their  Lead  Mines  may  be  denominated  Sil¬ 
ver,  which  yield  an  inconfiderable  quantity 
of  that  Metal,  as  ail  Lead  Mines  do;  but 
not  near  enough  to  countervail  the  Charge 
of  extracting  it.  They  have,  however,  good 
Mines  of  Iron,  Steel,  Copper  and  Lead  :  The 
Iron  and  Steel  Mines  are  in  Hyracania ,  Media , 
and  the  Provinces  of  Erak  and  Cborafian  : 

Their  Steel  is  fo  full  of  Sulphur,  that  if  the 
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Filings  are  thrown  into  the  Fire,  they  will 
give  a  report  like  Gun-Powder :  It  has  a  fine 
delicate  Grain,  but  is  as  brittle  as  Glafs,  and 
the  Verfian  Artificers,  who  do  not  understand 
how  to  give  it  a  due  Temper,  cannot  for  that 
reafon  makeWheels  orSprings,or  any  minute 
pieces  of  Workmanfhip.  Their  Copper 
Mines  are  moft  of  them  near  Sens  in  the 
Mountains  of  Maz,enderan3  they  mix  it  with 
Sivedijb  and  Japan  Copper,  and  the  Propor¬ 
tion  is  one  part  Foreign  to  twenty  of  their 
own  Metal.  The  Lead  Mines  are  molt  of 
them  near  the  City  of  Tefd ,  and  in  thefe  are 
found  the  greateft  quantity  of  Silver. 

Sulphur  and  Saltpetre,  are  dug  in  the 
Mountain  Damaver’d ,  which  divides  Hyr- 
canla  from  the  Province  of  Erak.  Antimony 
is  found  in  Carmania  ;  but  it  is  a  baltard  fort. 
Emery  is  had  near  Niris,  Vitriol  and  Mer¬ 
cury  they  have  none  ,•  and  their  Tin  is  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Salt  in  Verfia,  the  one  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  and  the  other  dug  out  of  the 
Rock :  There  are  Plains  of  ten  or  twelve 
Leagues  over  quite  cover’d  with  Salt,  as  o- 
thers  are  with  Sulphur  and  Alom  :  The  Salt 
is  fo  hard  in  fome  parts  of  Carmania ,  that  the 
Poor  People  make  ufe  of  it  inftead  of  Stone 
to  build  their  Cottages  with. 

Their  Marble  is  either  White,  Black,  or 
Red,  and  fome  vein’d  with  White  and  Red  : 
It  is  dug  near  Hamadan ,  and  in  Sufiana ;  fome 
of  it  will  break  into  large  Flakes,  or  Tables, 
like  Slate  ;  but  the  beft  comes  from  Tauris3 
which  is  almoft  as  tranfparent  as  Chryftal. 
This  kind  is  White  mix’d  with  Green.  In 
the  Country  about  Tauris  alfo  is  found  the 
Mineral  Azure,  but  this  is  not  fo  good  as 

that 
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that  which  comes  from  Tanary ,  it  lofing  its 
Colour  by  degrees.  In  the  Provinces  of 
Fars  and  Shirvan  there  is  found  abundance 
of  Bole  Armoniack^nd  a  Marl  which  the  Coun¬ 
try  People  ufe  inftead  of  Soap.  There  are 
fome  Mines  of  JJing-Glafs  in  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try.  In  feveral  parts  of  Perfia  we  meet  with 
Naphta,  both  White  and  Black.,  it  is  us’d  in 
Painting  and  Varnilh,  and  fometimes  in 
Phyfick  ;  and  there  is  an  Oil  extra&ed  from 
it  which  they  put  to  feveral  ufes. 

The  moft  valuable  Mines  in  Perfia  are 
thofe  where  the  Tuquois  Stones  are  found,  there 
is  one  of  them  at  Nifapour,  in  the  Province 
of  Chora  fan,  and  another  in  a  Mountain  be¬ 
tween  the  Province  of  Erak  and  Hjrcania  ; 
and  there  has  of  late  Years  been  a  third’ 
difcover’d,  but  the  Stones  are  not  fo  fine 
and  lively  as  thofe  in  the  old  Mines.  All 
that  come  out  of  the  old  Rock  arepreferv’d 
for  the  King,  and  when  he  has  taken  thofe 
he  likes  belt,  he  orders  the  reft  to  be  fold. 

Having  enquir’d  into  their  Minerals  and 
precious  Stones,  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of 
their  Pearls.  There  was  formerly  the  fineft 
Fifhery  in  the  World  of  this  kind  in  the 
Gulph  of  Perfia :  Mr.  Chardin  informs  us, 
that  it  did  not  produce  lefs  than  the  Value 
of  a  Million  of  Livres  one  Year  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  he  himfelf  faw  a  Pearl  taken 
out  of  it  that  weigh’d  fifty  Grains,  and  was 
perfectly  round  ;  but  the  largeft  that  were  u- 
fually  met  with  in  that  Sea  did  not  weigh 
above  ten  or  twelve  Grains,  all  above  that 
Weight  the  Fifhermen  were  obliged  undec 
the  fevereft  Penalties  to  lay  by  for  the  King. 
But  whether  the  Pearl  Banks  are  now  ex- 
haufted,  or  in  the  late  indolent  Reigns  the 
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People  are  become  as  inactive  as  their  Go¬ 
vernors  ;  or  laftly,  whether  it  is  that  the 
Arabs  having  made  themfelves  Mailers  of 
this  Sea.,  and  moil  of  the  Iflands  in  it,  the 
Fifhermen  are  interrupted  in  their  Bufinefs. 
the  Pearl  Fifhery  feems  to  be  wholly  difus’d 
at  prefent,  and  there  are  as  few  Pearls  to  be 
met  with  in  Perjia  as  in  any  other  Place  i 
However,  fince  this  Fifhery  was  lately  fo 
very  Famous,  and  poffibly  may  be  reviv’d 
again,  I  {hall  here  take  an  Opportunity  to 
defcribe  the  manner  of  it. 

There  are,  as  I’m  inform’d,  two  Seafons 
for  Fifliing,  the  firft  in  March  and  April,  and 
the  other  in  August  and  September  ;  tho’  Mr. 
Thevenot  mentions  only  one.  Namely  from 
the  latter  end  of  June  till  the  end  of  September ; 
And  at  this  time  there  are  to  be  feen  near 
the  I  {land  of  Baharen  two  or  three  thoufand 
Fifher-Boats,  in  every  one  of  which  is  a  Di¬ 
ver  :  They  ufually  bring  their  Boats  to  an 
Anchor  in  five  Fathom  Water,  and  then  the 
Diver  ftrips  himfelf  Naked,  and  having  fix’d 
a  piece  of  Florn  like  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  on 
his  Nofe,  which  prevents  any  Water  getting 
in  that  way,  and  tied  a  Stone  to  one  of  his 
Feet,  that  he  may  fink  to  the  Bottom  in  an 
Inftant,  he  takes  a  Net,  or  a  Basket  with 
him,  and  defcends  to  the  Bottom,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  Rope  faftned  under  his  Arms,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  Basket:  Having  flipp’d  the  Cord 
which  faftned  the  Stone  to  his  Foot,  he  pre- 
fently  falls  to  gathering  up  the  Oyfters,  or 
Nacres,  and  puts  them  into  his  Basket,  and 
having  remain’d  under  Water  as  long  as  he 
can,  makes  a  Sign  to  the  People  in  the 
Boat  to  draw  him  up,  and  afterwards  they 
pull  up  the  Basket ;  In  the  mean  time  the 
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Diver  ufually  Refrelhes  himfelf  with  a  Pipe 
of  Tobacco,  and  then  goes  down  to  the 
Bottom  as  before ;  and  thus  he  Wo'ks  from 
Eight  in  the  Morning  till  Eleven,  and  then 
goes  to  Dinner:  About  Twelve  he  begins 
to  Dive  again,  and  continues  at  it  till  three 
in  the  Afternoon.  ’Tis  faid  thefe  Divers 
will  remain  under  Water  near  half  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour  at  a  time.  Towards  Evening 
they  carry  their  Oylters  on  Shore,  where 
they  lay  them  on  Heaps,  and  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  dry,  the  Oyfters  open  of  tnemfelves, 
and  they  fearch  diligently  for  the  Pearls, 
which  the  Banians  and  Armenians  are  ready 
to  take  off  their  Hands,  and  make  very  great 
Advantages  by  forting  and  retailing  them 
out  again. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Treats  of  their  Language ,  Characters,  Learning , 

Hifiory  and  Chronology. 

THERE  are  four  Languages  fpoken  in  T 

Verjia,  Namely,  1.  The  AM.  a.  The  L  S  S 
Turkijh.  3.  The  Per  fan.  And  4thly,  a  Lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Gaurs  or  Guebres,  the  Pofteri- 
tyof  the  antientPer/?a»x  whoWorftiip  the  Fire, 
fpeak:  Their  Language  and  their  Characters 
,are  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  cannot  be 
.the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  antient  Ter  fans, 
in  as  much  as  they  underftand  none  of  the 
jlnfcriptions  remaining  at  Terfepolis ,  neither 
i  are  the  Characters  of  the  prefent  Gaurs  any 
:  thing  like  thofe  at  Terfepolis.  The  Arabick  is 
\  the  Learned  Language,  and  in  this  the  Al- 
3  K.  k  k  choran. 
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choran ,  and  other  Books  of  Divinity,  as  well 
as  their  Books  of  Morality,  Phyfick  and  Phy- 
lofophy  are  Written.  The  Turkijh  Language 
is  ufualJy  fpoken  at  Court,  and  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  adjoining  to  Tnrky.  At  Sheraz ,  the 
Capital  City  of  Fars ,  or  the  antient  Perjia: 
they  generally  fpeak  the  Perfian  Tongue. 

As  to  the  Arablcky  I  fhallnot  enlarge  upon 
it,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  Arabia.  The  Per- 
fian  Tongue  is  a  modern  Language,  about 
the  fame  Date  with  their  Redgion  ;  and  be- 
fides  tliofe  Words  which  are  peculiar  to  it J 
there  are  a  great  Number  of  Words  of  other 
Nations,  which  have  in  their  turns  conquer’d 
Prryw,introduc’d  into  it  ,*  as  thofe  of  the  Turks , 
the  Tartars ,  and  the  Arabs.  There  are  alfo 
an  inconceivable  Number  of  European  Words; 
mix’d  with  it,  as  High-Dutch3  English  and 
French^  but  more  of  the  Englijh  than  any,  as. 
’tis  faid.  Some  our  English  Travellers  give; 
us  Inftances  of, as  Broder  for  Bi  ocher, Daugh¬ 
ter,  &c.  And  fome  of  their  W’ords  they  have 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  they  borrow 
more  from  the  Arabick  than  ail  the  reft  ;  in-| 
fomuch  that  one  who  underftands  Perjian 
perfectly  well,  is  half  inftrubted  in  Arabick. 

In  the  Perjian  Language  they  have  neicher 
Grammar  or  Syntax,  but  make  ufe  of  the 
Arabick  Rules  :  They  have  eight  and  twenty 
Letters  in  their  Alphabet,  and  fome  reckon 
nine  and  twenty,but  they  are  all  Confonants, 
except  Alify  which  is  their  firft  Lecter,  and 
which  has  the  Sound  of  our  a ,  the  Letters 
you  and  ye,  are  alfo  in  fome  Inftances  us’d  as 
Vowels,  but  it  is  their  Accents  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  their  bowels,  and  give  a  Sound  to  their 
ether  Letters.  They  have  no  Stops,  Comma, 
or  Paragraphs  in  their  Books  j  but,  like  our 
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Lawyers,  when  they  enter  upon  anewClaufe 
.begin  with  a  greac  Letter,  or  an  Item.  If 
=ever  they  make  Points,  ic  is  for  thofe  who 
.defire  it,  and  will  Pay  well  for  it,  or  for 
-young  People  who  are  Learning  to  Read. 

Their  Paper  is  made  of  Rags  of  Silk  and  par,er 
Cotton,  mighty  thin  and  fmoorh,  and  will 
bear  but  on  one  fide :  It  is  not  fo  White  and 
Strong  as  ours,  or  indeed  in  any  Refped: 
^comparable  to  ir.  Their  Ink  is  made  of 
Galls  and  Vitriol,  and  the  Rhind  ofPomgra- 
nates,  with  burnt  Rice  Powder’d,  which  he¬ 
wing  made  up  into  a  Cake,  they  diffolve  in 
Gum-Water.  Inftead  of  Goofe-Quills  they 
have  a  Reed  fomething  larger  than  a  Quill, 

:of  which  they  make  their  Pens.  Whatever 
Language  they  Write,  the  Chara&ers  areChara£L 

Arabick .  ers. 

It  is  cbfervable  that  the  Mahometans  look 
jgpon  Paper  as  a  Sacred  thing,  they  efteem 
it  a  very  ill  A&ion  for  a  Man  to  burn  or  tear 
Paper,  and  much  more  to  put  it  to  any  vile 
[Ufesj  for,  fay  they,  the  Name  of  God,  or 
fomeofhis  Saints  may  be  Written  upon  it, 
jind  it  would  be  Impious  to  prophane  it  in 
fiich  a  manner.  On  the  other  Hand,  if  it 
jbe  not  Written  upon,  it  is  defign’d  however, 
ay  they,  for  the  Writing  Matters  upon  it 
i^which  concern  Religion,  the  Laws  Divine 
rind  Human,  and  fuch  other  Venerable  Pur- 
^ofes,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
jiny  common  ufe. 

,  The  Verfians  have  not  yet  the  Art  of  Print- .  .  . 
sing  amongft  them  :  Their  Books  therefore''  ntin£' 
ire  all  Manufcripcs.  Writing  is  what  the 
ferfians  excell  in,  and  reckon’d  among  the 
Liberal  Aris:  They  Write  eightfeveralHands; 
chat  which  they  call  Neskyt  and  is  the  Hand 
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the  Alchoran  is  Written  inas  in  moff  efteem. 
They  Hand  or  fit  Gracefully,  holding  the 
Paper  in.  their  Hands,  and  Write  with  all 
imaginable  Eafe,  notwithftand  they  have 
no  Table  to  lay  their  Paper  on  as  we  have, 
and  exceed  the  bell  of  our  Clerks  in  the 
Difpatch  they  make.  They  do  not  Write 
as  we  do  from  the  Left  Hand  to  the  Right, 
but  from  the  Right  to  the  Left,  as  the  Arabs 
do;  neither  do  they  Write  in  a  {freight  Line, 
but  the  Lines  are  convex,  or  bending  like  a 
Bow,  and  the  Margin  is  on  the  Right  Hand. 
They  will  Write  over  a  Book  as  big  as  the 
Bible  in  a  fair  Character, for  about  io  Pounds, 
provided  the  Paper  be  found  them  :  Whereas 
we  could  not  have  a  Book  of  that  bulk 
r  Tranfcrib’d  in  England  for  fifty  Pounds.  They 
have  a  vaft  Number  of  Clerks  in  all  their 
great  Town:,  but  half  of  them  hardly  get 
Bread.  They  ordinarily  Write  from  Morn¬ 
ing  till  Night  for  five  Pence  or  fix  Pence  a 
Day.  They  have  a  kind  of  Short  Hand  in 
Terjia,  in  which  they  ufe  the  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  and  the  fame  Letters  differently 
Pointed,  will  have  twenty  different  Signifi¬ 
cations. 

&  ,  In  Arithmetick  the  Verfians  make  ufe  of 
me”  Figures  as  we  do,  and  their  Addition,  Sub- 
ftradtion.  Multiplication  and  Divifion  is  not 
very  different  from  ours  ;  but  they  go  no 
higher,  and  are  perfedly  Ignorant  of  the 
Rule  of  Three. 

T  .  Tho’  it  be  generally  held  that  Learning 
in^‘  Flourifh’d  moft  in  the  Eafi  in  the  firft  Ages  ; 
and  the  Vcrfian  Magi  in  particular,  from  their 
uncommon  Skill  in  Aftronomy  and  other 
Sciences,  were  thought  to  entertain  a  Com¬ 
merce  with  infernal  Spirits,  infomuch  that  a 

Magician 
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Magician  and  a  Conjurer  became  Terms  of 
the  fame  Signification  ;  yet  we  find  that  the 
Sciences  are  not  arriv’d  to  that  Perfe&ion  in 
Terfta  as  in  Europe.  Whether  they  excell  us 
in  Magick  Art,  or  Judicial  Aftrology  I  lhall 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay  ;  but  it  is  a  little 
ftrange,that  when  they  had  theufe  of  Let¬ 
ters  fo  long  before  us,  and  Lucifer  for  their 
Mailer,  that  they  fnould  be  fo  extremely  Ig¬ 
norant,  even  in  Aftronomy  and  Cofmogra- 
phy,  which  they  particularly  valued  them- 
felves  upon.  They  underftand  neither  the 
Celeltial  or  Terreftrial  Globes,  and  were 
furpriz’d  at  their  own  Ignorance,  when  a 
European  brought  a  Pair  with  him  to  Ifpahan 
a  few  Years  fince.  They  have  however  an 
Aftrolabe,  and  can  Name  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiack,  and  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
other  Stars. 

The  Sciences  in  mod  Efteem  at  prefent 
(next  to  Judicial  Aflrology,  which  they  have 
great  Faith  in)  are  Aftronomy,  Geometry, 
Arithmetick,  Natural  and  Moral Philofophy, 
Phyfick,  and  the  Study  of  their  Law,  and 
they  feem  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
Paffion  for  Poetry  ,•  molt  of  their  beft  Pieces 
are  Written  in  Verfe.  Every  great  Man  has 
a  Poet  in  his  Family,  and  no  Entertainment 
is  compleat  unlefs  a  Poet  be  there  to  oblige 
the  Company  with  his  Compofitions.  There 
are  many  of  them  who  frequent  the  CofFee- 
Houfes,  and  publick  Places  of  Refort,  where 
they  repeat  their  Poems  to  the  Audience, 
and  are  fent  for  even  by  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  to  their  Houfes  on  folemn  Occafions,  in 
Imitation  probably  of  their  Superiors,  for 
the  King  himfelf  entertains  feveral  as  his 
Domefticks. 
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Their  Poets  are  very  Nice  as  to  the  Rhime, 
but  fomething  Negligent  in  their  Numbers : 
Their  Satyr  is  chiefly  levelled  againft  the 
Turks, who  certainly  give  them  Scope  enough, 
being  a  very  brutifli  and  barbarous  Nation, 
If  compar’d  with  the  Per  fans. 

According  to  the  Per  fans ,  the  antient  Phy- 
lofophers  in  theEaft  were  all  Poets,  and  their 
Wife  Leflfons  were  delivered  in  Verfe,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  the  more  Amiable  and  Venerable, 
and  that  the  People  might  readily  Retain 
them  in  their  Memories.  It  is  the  fame  thing 
in  EfFed  at  this  Day  in  Per  fa.  The  Subjed 
of  their  Poems  is  generally  fome  piece  of 
Morality,  or  Phyloiophy. 

Poetry  feems  to  be  a  Talent  peculiar  to 
the  Perfans ,  and  in  which  they  excell  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Literature.  Their 
Invention  is  Fruitful  and  Lively,  their  Man¬ 
ner  Sweet,their  Temper  Amorous,  and  their 
Language  has  a  Softnefs  proper  for  Verfe: 
One  who  did  not  underhand  a  Word  of  Per - 
fan  would  be  charm’d  wich  hearing  their 
Verfe  recited,  the  very  Tone  and  Cadence 
are  fo  affeding.  They  mix  Verfe  with  all 
the  Profe  they  Write,  and  even  in  their 
common  Converfation  ,*  imagining  that 
Verfe  gives  a  Force  and  Luftre  to  their  fi¬ 
ne  ft  Thoughts,  and  Imprints  them  on  their 
Memory.  Their  Fables,  which  are  only  fo 
many  Leflfons  of  Morality,  are  all  in  Rhime. 

One  Method  which  theAntients  took  to 
preierve  the  Memory  of  their  great  Adions, 
was  to  make  them  the  fubjed  oi  their  Songs, 
and  fing  them  in  their  Aflfemblies,  and  at 
their  Feftivals,  as  is  the  Guftom  in  Perfa  at 
this  Day,  and  w<e  may  add,  in  mo  ft  of  the 
Baftern  Kingdoms ;  The  Jfaticks  begun  it. 


and  the  Grecians  and  moil  Nations  in  Europe 
follow’d  them.  There  are  more  Volumes 
of  excellent  Poetry  to  be  found  in  Verfia ,  than 
in  any  other  Country  ;  one  particularly  we 
are  told  of,  which  is  the  Hiftory  of  their 
Kings,  and  contain;  fixty  fixthoufand  Verfes : 
TheThoughtsareNobleandElevated,theirEx- 
preffions  Soft,  andtheirTermsalwaysthemoft 
proper  that  can  be  hit  upon  :  Their  Allufions 
are  delicate,  and  abundance  of  Hyperbole 
you  muft  expert  in  all  their  Figures.  Love 
is  fometimes  the  Subject  of  their  Poems,  as 
well  as  Morality  and  Hiftory  ,*  but  nothing 
Immodeft,  or  that  countenances  Debauchery 
of  any  kind,  is  ever  the  Subject  of  their  Verfe. 

There  is  one  Poem,  among  others,  which  is 
call’d  the  Story  of  the  Patriarch  Jofeph  and 
Votiphars  Wife,  which  raifes  all  the  Paffions 
to  the  higheft  pitch. 

From  Poetry  we  naturally  come  to  en-Muflck. 
quire  into  their  Mufick ;  and  it  feems  they 
Ting  and  play  by  Rule,  tho’  they  make  but 
very  indifferent  Harmony,  at  leaft  it  feems 
fo  to  European  Ears.  There  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  finging  in  parts ;  but  they  fing  one  after 
another,  and  they  generally  fing  to  fome 
String’d  lnftruments  like  the  Lute  or  Viol: 

Their  Men  fing  better  than  the  Women  ; 
but  there  are  not  many  of  them  that  pra&ife 
it.  Singing  being  look’d  upon  as  a  fcanda- 
lous  Employment  in  Terjia ,  as  well  as  Dance- 
ing  :  People  of  Condition  will  not  fuffer 
their  Children  to  learn  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  left  almoft  entirely  to  the 
common  Wenches  and  Proftitutes,  as  it  is  in¬ 
deed  all  over  the  Eaft.  It  is  reckon’d  an  In¬ 
decency  in  People  of  any  Reputation  to  Sing, 
and  would  render  a  Man  contemptible  who 
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fhould  attempt  it  in  Company.  The  Per  fans 
call  their  Singing  Women  Caine3  intimating 
that  they  derive  their  Skill  from  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Cain,  who  they  pretend  were  the  firft 
Inventers  of  Singing  and  Mufick  in  the  Eaft. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  Inftruments 
both  of  String  and  Wind  Mufick  ;  fome  in 
fhape  like  our  Hautboys  and  Flutes,  others 
like  the  Viol,  Harp,  Virginals,  Kettle-Drum 
and  Trumpet ;  but  furely  their  Trumpet  is 
the  moft  monftrous  Inftrument  for  Size  and 
Sound  that  can  be  met  with  ;  it  is  commonly 
feven  or  eight  Foot  long,  and  proportionably 
wide  at  the  great  end,  and  as  much  as  a  Man 
can  hold  up :  Thefe  and  their  Drum?  in  a 
manner  drown  ail  other  Sounds ;  though  the 
leffer  Inftruments,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  have 
no  great  Harmony  in  them  :  And  indeed 
their  Mufick,  as  ’tis  called,  ferves  chiefly  in- 
ftead  of  Clocks,  to  let  People  know  the 
Time  of  Day  or  Night,  founding  conftantly 
at  certain  Hours ;  for  Bells  you  have  none  : 
And  when  the  King  or  any  Great  Man  goes 
out  of  his  Palace  you  have  always  Notice  of 
it  by  thefe  Drums  and  Trumpets,  who  Hand 
over  the  Palace-Gate,  or  in  fome  Balcony  or 
Gallery,  and  play  upon  fuch  Occafions,  be¬ 
ing  heard  at  a  vaft  diftance.  In  fome  Places 
the  Mufick  and  Dancing  Girls  make  part  of  a 
Great  Man’s  Equipage,  and  run  before  him 
when  he  goes  abroad. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  Strings  of  their 
Inftruments  are  never  made  of  Gut,  the 
touching  of  any  thing  belonging  to  a  dead 
Animal,  efpecially  the  Entrails,  being  held 
a  Pollution  5  they  make  them  therefore  of 
twifted  Silk,  or  Brafs-Wire.  And  it  is  not 
only  indecent,  as  has  been  obferved,  for  Peo- 
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pie  of  Condition,  to  play  upon  a  Mufical  In- 
ftrument,  but  it  feems  alfo  to  be  prohibited 
by  their  Religion ;  and  therefore  their  Eccle- 
fiafticks  and  Devotees  will  not  fo  much  as  be 
prefent  at  fuch  Entertainments.  And  this 
is  one  Reafon  the  Science  is  arriv’d  at  no 
greater  Perfection  in  Perfia.  Their  Mufick 
are  generally  a  ragged  ftroling  Rabble,  and 
except  fome  of  the  King’s,  are  hardly  worth 
the  hearing.  However,  upon  any  Feftival, 
as  the  Circumcifing  of  a  Child,  or  other  Joy¬ 
ful  Occafion,  they  come  and  play  before 
Peoples  Doors,  and  ufually  have  fomething 
given  them  for  their  pains. 

Aftronomy  is  ftudied  in  Perfia.  purely 
for  the  fake  of  Aftrology  ;  which  laft  they  Aftrono- 
term  the  Revelation  of  the  Stars.  The  Peo-  Afrrob- 
pie  of  the  Eaft  look  upon  Aftrology  as  the  gy. 

Key  to  Futurity,  and  they  have  an  infatiable 
Curiofity  for  prying  into  things  to  come. 

This  feems  to  be  the  principal  end  of  their 
Studies  and  they  look  upon  a  Perfon  to  be 
ftupid  and  ignorant  to  the  laft  degree  who 
fpeaks  (lightly  of  this  Science. 

The  Aftrologers  of  Perjia>  at  leaft  the  mod 
celebrated,  are  all  Natives  of  the  Province  of 
Choraffan  or  Baffria,  and  of  the  Town  of  Ge- 
rtabed.  The  King  never  entertains  an  Aftro- 
loger  who  is  not  of  that  Town.  The  Rea¬ 
fon  that  the  Aftronomers  here  have  more 
Skill  in  their  Art  than  elfewhere,  is,  ’tis  faid, 
becaufe  the  Air  is  dryer  and  purer,  by  which 
means  they  have  a  better  Opportunity  to 
obferve  the  Motions  of  the  Stars.  If  we  con- 
fider  the  number  of  Aftrologers  that  are  found 
in  Perfia,  the  Rank  they  hold,  and  the  large 
Penfions  they  receive  from  the  Crown,  we 
may  eafily  guefs  at  the  Confidence  that  Peo- 
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pie  put  in  them  :  They  are  paid  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  per  Ann.  To  the  Poft  of  Chief  Aftro- 
loger  to  his  Majefty  there  is  annex’d  a  Pen- 
lion  of  ten  thoufand  Pounds  per  Ann.  and  to 
the  fecond  Aftrologer  five  thoufand  Pounds 
per  Ann.  and  to  the  reft  according  to  their 
Skill.  They  have  alfo  in  Prefents  annually 
from  the  King  one  Year  with  another  two 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds ;  And  yet  they 
are  fometims  arbitrarily  punifh’d  and  put  to 
Death  for  the  molt  trivial  Offences,  and 
even  for  Actions  the  molt  innocent  in  them- 
felves,  according  to  the  Caprice  of  the  Prince. 
Mr.  Chardin  relates,  that  in  the  Reign  of 
Sephy ,  upon  a  day  when  the  King  and  all  the 
Great  Men  were  Affembled  to  fee  fome 
Criminals  of  State  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Aftrologers  was  there  among 
the  reft,  the  King  viewing  attentively  the 
Countenances  of  his  Courtiers,  obfetv’d  that 
the  principalAftrologer  fhut  his  Eyes  at  every 
ftroke  of  the  Sabre,  as  not  able  to  behold  fo 
horrid  a  Slaughter  .-The  King  thereupon  call’d 
to  the  Governor  of  a  Province  who  fat  near 
him,  and  bid  him  put  out  the  Eyes  of  thatDog 
who  fat  at  his  Left  Hand,  fince  he  did  noc  ufe 
them.  Which  was  excuted  in  an  Inftant  on  the 
unhappy  Aftrologer ;  which  pkrt  of  his  Defti- 
ny  the  Stars  never  reveal’d  to  him,  it  feems. 

There  are  conftandy  a  certain  number  of 
Aftrologers  in  waiting  at  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  always  fome  of  the  Chief  of  them  about 
the  King's  Perfon,  except  when  he  is  in  the 
Ha  ram  with  his  Women,  who  advertife  him 
of  the  Lucky  or  Unlucky  Moments.  Every 
one  of  them  carrys  an  Aftrolabe  hanging  at 
his  Girdle  in  a  neat  little  Cafe,  roc  bigger 
than  the  Hallow  of  ones  Hand  :  Thev  are 
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confulted  noc  only  in  Affairs  of  Importance, 
but  frequently  upon  the  leaft  Trifles,*  for  In- 
ftance,  If  his  Majefty  fhall  go  abroad  ;  If  it 
be  an  Aufpicious  Hour  to  enter  the  Haram  ; 
if  it  be  a  proper  Time  to  eat,  or  to  give  Au¬ 
dience,  &c.  When  thefe  Queftions  are  ask’d, 
the  Aftrologer  immediately  takes  out  his  Af- 
trolabe,  obferves  the  Situation  of  the  Stars, 
and  by  the  Affiftance  of  his  Tables  makes  his 
Aftrological  Conclufions,  to  which  they  give 
entire  Faith  as  to  an  Oracle. 

Their  Aftronomers  obferve  pretty  juflly 
the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  often 
foretell  the  very  Moment  wherein  thofe  Lu¬ 
minaries  will  be  obfcur’d  :  but  there  are  In- 
ftances  of  their  being  miftaken  half  an  Hour, 
and  efpecially  in  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  :  But 
they  differ  from  us  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  Calculation  of  the  Vernal  Equinox ;  there 
being  fonnimes  an  Hour’sDifference  between 
them  and  the  Euorpeans.  Comets  they  ap¬ 
prehend  always  portend  fome  greatCalamity ; 
but  generally  fuppofe  their  malign  Influen¬ 
ces  are  dire&ed  agairift  fome  other  Kingdom, 
rather  than  their  own.  They  had  neither 
Celeflial  Globes,  or  Charts,  or  Telefcopes, 
to  obferve  the  Conftellations  ’till  the  Europe¬ 
ans  imported  them  ;  they  have  fince  indeed 
endeavoured  to  imitate  their  CeleffialGiobes, 
and  had  only  fomeReprefentations  of  theCon- 
ftellations  before  in  a  Book  call’d.  The  Elans 
cf  Abdal  Rahmen.  It  is  obfervable,  however, 
that  the  Figures  were  much  the  fame  as  on 
our  Globes,  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes 
of  the  Stars  are  alfo  mark’d,  but  a  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  ours. 

The  Eerfians  generally  make  forty  eight 
Conftellations  j  and  the  Names  of  them  for 
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the  molt  part  are  the  fame  we  give  them  :  but 
fome  of  them  are  different.  The  only  Inftru- 
menrs  they  ufe  in  any  of  their  Operations 
are  the  Aftrolabe  and  Jacob's  Staff;  and  as 
’tis  with  thefe  alone  they  take  the  Elevation 
of  the  Pole,  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d  that  their 
Latitudes  are  very  exaCt.  Their  Aftrolabes, 
*tis  true,  are  very  curioufly  made,  being  ufu- 
ally  done  by  the  Mathematicians  themfelves: 
he  will  not  be  deemed  of  the  Number  of  the 
Learned  who  cannot  make  his  Inftruments 
himfelf. 

The  Verjlan  Almanack  is  call’d  Tah.umts 
and  contains  the  Ephemerides  of  the  enfuing 
Year.  It  is  properly  a  Mixture  of  Aftrono- 
my  and  Judicial  Aftrology,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Conjunctions,  Oppofitions, 
AfpeCts,  Longitudes,  Latitudes,  and  in 
fhort,  the  whole  Difpofition  of  the  Heavens, 
It  contains  aifo  Progniftickson  the  moft  no¬ 
table  Events,  as  War,  Famine,  Plenty,  Dif- 
eafes,  and  other  Accidents  of  Human  Life; 
with  the  Lucky  or  Unlucky  Times  for  trans¬ 
acting  all  manner  of  Affairs,  whether  of 
Importance  or  not;  directing  the  People  to 
regulate  their  Conduct  accordingly.  The 
Feftivals  alfo  are  mark’d  as  in  our  Almanack  ; 
but  whereas  we  divide  the  Year  into  four 
Seafons,  they  make  only  two,  namely.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer.  What  is  moft  obfervable 
is,  that  tho’  there  are  great  numbers  of  thefe 
Almanack-Makers,  and  tho5  they  frequently 
difagree  even  in  their  Aftronomical  Calcu¬ 
lations  as  well  as  their  Aftrology,  they  are 
neverthelefs  look’d  upon  as  infallible.  Their 
Prognoftications  are  generally  taken  from 
the  Moon,  believing  that  this  Sublunary 
World,  as  ’tis  call’d,  is  much  more  influence  a 
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by  this  Planet  than  by  the  Sun.  And  thefe 
Aftrologers,  like  other  Oracles,  endeavour 
to  deliver  themfelves  in  dubious  and  equi¬ 
vocal  Expreffions,  which  may  bear  half  a 
dozen  Meanings ;  and  if  their  Predictions 
prove  true  in  any  Senfe,  or  but  in  part,  they 
are  fure  to  meet  with  Applaufe,  tho’  they 
ffiou’d  fail  in  fome  Inftances.  They  feem 
to  regard  the  Earth  more  than  the  Heavens, 
and  to  be  govern’d  by  probable  Circum- 
flances,  rather  than  the  Conftellations,  in 
thePredi&ions  they  make;  and  their  Predicti¬ 
ons  on  that  account  are  frequently  found 
true.  For  inftance,  their  Almanacks  are 
always  publifh’d  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
Winter  is  pafs’d,  and  according  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther  they  have  had  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
foretell  whether  they  fhall  have  good  or  bad 
Crops  in  the  Summer;  efpecially  in  a  Cli¬ 
mate  where  the  Weather  does  not  vary  as  in 
Europe ;  and  from  the  famePremiffes  they  will 
be  able  to  pafs  a  tolerable  Judgment  on  the 
Health  or  Sicknefs  of  the  enfuing  Seafons. 
But  above  all,  as  the  Aftrologers  are  always 
about  the  Court,  and  have  fo  great  a  fhare 
in  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs,  and  fuch 
Credit  with  all  theWor!d,they  may  be  fuppos’d 
to  make  very  fhrew’d  Gueffes  in  relation  to 
Politicks.  They  cannot  but  obferve  the 
Humours  and  Difpoficions  of  the  Prince  and 
his  Favourites ;  the  likelihood  there  is  that 
one  will  be  reftor’d  and  another  difgrac’d. 
Nay,  they  know  very  well  what  an  Influence 
they  themfelves  have  in  thefe  cafes,  info- 
much  that  there  very  rarely  happens  a  confl- 
derable  Alteration  in  the  State,  but  it  is 
brought  about,and  indeed  the  EffeCt  of  fome 
Prediction  of  their  own.  Jhe  Aftrologers 
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in  Perjta  have  all  the  Liberty  and  Indulgence 
imaginable  :  They  (peak  of  the  Government 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  not  be  fufFer’d  in 
Europe.  They  will  foretell  theDeath  of  theKing, 
or  the  Difgrace  of  a  Minifter ;  and  tho’  the  E- 
vent  does  not  happen  according  to  their  Pre¬ 
dictions,  they  are  neither  afham’d  of  it,  or 
difgrac’d,  or  punifh’d  for  their  Infolence. 

From  Aftrology  I  come  naturally  to  fpeak 
of  their  Divination,  and  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Perfians ,  for  they 
do  not  only  fuppofe  that  the  Stars  reveal, 
and  are  indeed  the  Caufe  of  every  Accident, 
and  of  every  moral  Action  ;  but  they  believe 
alfo,  that  God  is  pleas’d  to  let  them  know 
their  Fate  by  Lots,  by  the  throw  of  a  Die, 
or  even  by  tofling  up  a  piece  of  Money,  or* 
Crofs  and  Pile, as  we  call  it  ;  when  thefe  are 
done  with  due  Solemnity,  and  a  Religious 
Serioufnefs.  And  thefe  fame  Aftrologers  are 
Profeffors  alfo  of  the  Art  of  Divination, 
tho’  the  Mahometan  Priefts  come  in  for  a 
Share  in  this  gainful  Trade;  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  very  Alchoran,  their  moft  Sacred 
Writings  are  proftituted.  IfanyPerfon  would 
know  whether  he  is  like  to  meet  with  good 
or  ill  Succefs  in  what  he  undertakes,  he  ap¬ 
plies  himfelf  to  a  Prieft,  and  defires  he  would 
confult  that  Book ;  whereupon  he  makes  a 
Preparation  fuitable  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Perfon  whoconfults  the  Oracle.  He  Purifies 
himfelf  by  Bathing,  he  puts  on  a  clean  Robe, 
and  having  repeated  certain  Prayers ,  he 
takes  the  Ale  h  or  an  in  his  Hand,  and  opens  it 
at  a  Venture,  and  if  the  Place  he  cafts  his 
Eye  upon  contains  a  pofitive  Command, 
the  Prediction  is  favourable,he  may  undertake 
the  thing;  but  if  it  contains  a  Negative, 
the  contrary,  and  he  ought  to  lay  afide  his 
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Defign.  The  greateft  Dodors  are  the  moft 
fought  after  on  thefe  Occafions:  The  People 
imagining,  that  in  Proportion  to  their  Learn¬ 
ing  and  San6lity,God  reveals  hisMind  by  them. 

The  Diviners,  and  Aftrologers,  have  their 
Offices  in  all  the  great  Towns  of  Perfia ,  efpe- 
cially  at  Ifpaban ,  for  telling  Fortunes,  and 
Interpreting  of  Dreams,  they  do  not  only 
make  ule  of  Dice  when  People  apply  to 
them,  but  they  have  alfo  a  Folio  Book  con¬ 
taining  about  fifty  Pi&ures,  fome  Reprefent- 
ing  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  and  others 
their  Prophets  and  Saints.  Here  the  Divi¬ 
ner  pretends  to  difcover  all  that  is  demanded  of 
him,and  takes  upon  him  from  his  Obfervations 
to  give  the  Interpretation  of  every  Dream. 

Charms  and  Amulets  againft  Difeafes  and 
Enchantments  are  another  part  of  their  Su- 
perftition  :  You  will  not  find  a  Perfian  with- Charms; 
out  his  Amulet,  and  fome  of  them  almoft 
loaded  with  them;  they  put  them  alfo  about 
the  Necks  of  their  Domeftick  Animals : 

The  Amulets  have  certain  Infcriptions  on 
Paper,  and  fometimes  on  precious  Stones, 
and  thefe  Infcriptions  they  wear  in  little 
Bags  about  them  :  They  contain  fome  Paf- 
fages  of  the  Alcboran ,  or  Sentences  of  their 
Saints  or  Prophets,  applicable  to  the  Difeafe 
or  Enchantment  they  would  avert. 

The  Per  [tans  alfo  are  extravagantly  Super- 
ftitious,  in  relation  to  Days  and  Times. 

They  depend  in  thefe  Cafes  as  much  on  the  Lucky 
Diviners  and  Aftrologers,  as  a  Child  upon  and  un¬ 
its  Nurfe:  for  Example,when  the  King  isup-Iucky 
on  a  Journey,  the  Aftrologers  (hall  make  himDays’ 
rile  ac  Midnight,  and  begin  his  March  in  the 
worft  Weather  that  can  happen,  and  perhaps 
out  of  the  High-Road^  to  avoid  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Hour,  or  his  evil  Stars,  as  they  term  it. 
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The  next  thing  I  come  to  enquire  into,  is 
the  Phylofophy  of  the  Eerfians,  which  they 
reduce  under  three  Heads ;  Namely  ,Phyficks, 
Metaphyficks  and  Logick.  Their  great 
Matter  is  Ariftotle ,  whom  they  have  Tranfla- 
ted  into  Arabick.  Mott  of  their  Authors  have 
been  of  Opinion,  till  very  lately,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Earth  was  not  habita¬ 
ble,  believing  that  there  were  no  Antipodes ; 
but  they  are  of  another  Opinion  fince  the 
Europeans ,  who  vifit  their  Coafts,  came  to 
them  round  Affrick ,by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope.  The  Phylofophy  of  Epicurus  and 
Democritus  is  not  known  in  Verfia  ;  but  the 
Phylofophy  of  Vythageras ,  which  prevails  in 
India ,  is  taught  here  by  a  Sed  of  Mahome¬ 
tans  call’d  Sefy  s.  Thefe  underftand  the  Al- 
choran  and  all  its  Precepts,  and  whatever  re¬ 
gards  exteriour  Worfhip  in  Religion,  in  a 
fpiritual  Senfe,  and  tho’  they  pradife  Cor¬ 
poral  Purification  with  the  other  Maho- 
metansy  they  don’t  look  upon  them  to  be 
effential  to  their  Religion,  which  makes 
the  reft  of  their  Church  hate  them  Mor¬ 
tally.'  However,  they  profefs  Love  to 
all  the  World,  and  to  Hate  no  Man.  They 
look  upon  all  Men  as  proceeding  from  one 
common  Father,  and  People  of  different  Seds 
find  Perfwafions,  as  all  Servants  of  the  fame 
Matter:  They  teach  that  the  Joys  of  Para- 
dife  confift  in  an  intimate  Knowledge  of 
God,  and  a  ftrid  Union  with  him  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  Hell  confifts  in  a  Regret 
for  being  feparated  from  his  Prefence. 

Ethicks,  or  moral  Phylofophy,  feems  to 
be  more  Cultivated  than  any  other  in  Terfia. 
This  People  fhow  a  perfed  Refignation  un¬ 
der  all  Misfortunes,  and  fpeak  of  Death,  and 
’  fufter 
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fuffer  it  with  great  evennefs  of  Temper. 

Moft  moralVirtuesfeem  to  be  deeply  Impref- 
fed  on  them,particularlyasPatience,Fortitude 
and  Temperance ;  nor  does  any  Nation 
praCtife  Hofpitality  more  than  the  Perfiant, 
as  has  been  hinted  already. 

The  Wifdom  of  the  Eaftern  Nations  has 
ever  been  couch’d  in  fhort  Maxims  and 
Sentences,  (til’d  Proverbs,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  Perfia  at  this  Day.  They  taught 
the  People  alfo  frequently  by  Parables  and 
Fables,  and  particularly  that  part  of  Science 
which  goes  under  the  Name  of  Politicks,and 
this  for  two  Reafons :  Firft,  becaufe  fenfible 
Examples  more  effectually  perfuade  than 
bare  Precept ;  and  Secondly,  becaufe  the 
Government  of  the  Eaft  has  been  always 
Defpotick ;  and  the  King  without  any  Forms 
of  Law  might  immediately  Sentence  a  Man 
to  Death  by  one  fingle  Word  of  his  Mouth, 
which  made  it  dangerous  treating  on  that 
Subject,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  way 
of  Fable  and  Allegory. 

As  to  the  Geography  of  the  Perfians ,  it  is  GeograD 
butmean,they  had  neitherTerreftrialGlobes,p  y’ 
Maps  or  Planifpheres,  till  the  Europeans  intro¬ 
duc’d  them  ,*  they  thought  there  was  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  Earth  Inhabitable,and  com¬ 
par’d  it  to  an  Orange  fwiming  in  a  Vef- 
fel  of  Water,  the  greateft  Part  whereof  re¬ 
mains  under  Water,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
to  be  learnt  from  them  in  relation  to  this 
Science,  but  what  we  have  in  Europe  in  much 
greater  Perfection,  I  fhall  not  take  up  the 
Readers  time  with  a  further  Recital  of  their 
miftaken  Notions ;  but  proceed  to  their  Hi-  Hiftory 
ftory,  and  this  is  a  Science  but  little  Culti¬ 
vated  neither  in  Perfia ,  they  are  fo  far  from 
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knowing  any  thing  of  the  Hiftory  of  Europe^ 
or  any  diftant  Country,  that  they  are  Igno¬ 
rant  of  that  of  their  neareft  Neighbours : 
Nor  has  the  Hiftory  of  their  own  Nation 
any  thing  of  certainty  in  it,  till  the  Efta- 
blifhmentof  the  Mahometan  Religion  amongft 
them.  Their  Hiftories  before  that  time  are 
but  fo  many  Legends  without  the  leaf!;  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Truth.  They  pretend  that  the 
World  was  Created  feveral  thoufand  Years 
before  Adam ,  and  that  it  was  firft  Inhabited 
by  Demons  and  SpiritSjWho  Rebelling  againft 
God  were  thrown  into  Hell ,  and  that  God  in¬ 
troduc’d  Adam  and  his  Pofterity  in  their 
Room.  The  Hiftory  of  their  Kings  in  Verfe, 
is  indeed  an  excellent  piece  of  Poetry,  and 
efteem’d  equal  to  Homer  or  Virgil  with  us. 
The  Authors  Name  was  Ferdous ,  a  Native  of 
Bafiria,  he  liv’d  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Age,  according  to  the  Mahometan  Era ,  under 
the  Reign  of  Sultan  Mahamed,  who  was  So¬ 
vereign  of  that  part  of  Perjta. 

Their  Th ePer/ian  Year  begins  at  the  Vernal  Equi- 
Year*  nox,  when  their  Affrologers  are  employ’d  in 
making  an  exa<5fc  Obfervation  by  the  A(lro - 
lahea  of  the  very  Moment  the  Sun  coming 
to  the  Equator  enters  into  Aries .  They 
compute  their  Years  alfo  by  the  Number  of 
Moons,  reckoning  twelve  Moons  to  a  Year,  i 
or  3^3  Days,  fo  that  their  Solar  Compu¬ 
tation  exceeds  their  Lunar  at  leaft  twelve 
Days  in  the  Year.  Their  Epoche  begins  with 
General  the  Hegira ,  or  Flight  of  Mahomet ,  which 
Eppche.  was  in  the  Month  of  July  622  Years  after  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour.  This  Word  Hegira 
fignifies  a  Retreat,  or  Flight,  and  Mahomet 
it  feems  was  conftrained  to  fly  from  Mecca, 

the 
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the  place  of  his  Birth,  at  this  time  upon 
Account  of  the  new  Dodlrine  he  broach  d. 

And  as  the  Jews  computed  their  Time  by 
Jubilees ,  the  Chrifiians  by  Indittions ,  the  Ro- 
mans  by  Luftra’s,  and  the  Greeks  by  Olympiads . 

The  Verfians  alfo  in  Tome  cafes  account  by 
a  Revolution  of  four  Years.  Their  Week 
begins  on  the  Saturday ,  ib  that  tne  feventh 
Day,  which  is  their  Sabbath, fails  on  a  Friday  : 

They  call  it  Adine,  or  Tz.umeh,  that  is  the 
Day  of  AlTembly  when  they  meet  for  Reli¬ 
gious  Worfhip. 

Upon  the  Nuries,  or  New- Years- Day,  the 
Great  Men  wait  on  the  King,  to  wifh  him 
a  happy  New-Year,  every  one  making  him 
a  valuable  Prefent,  as  do  the  abfent  Chans 
who  refide  in  diftant  Governments.  1  hey 
Gloath  all  their  Retinue  at  this  time  in  the 
gayeft  Equipage  ;  and  the  meaneft  of  the 
People  will  alfo  be  new  Cloath’d  on  that 
Day  from  Head  to  Foot  if  it  be  poflible, 
and  the  Time  is  (pent  in  Entertainments, 
and  making  Prefents  to  their  Friends  or 
Patrons. 

As  they  have  not  the  Art  of  making  Clocks  Meafure 
or  Watches,  they  divide  the  Day  into  four  of  Time, 
equal  Parts,  and  the  Night  into  as  many ; 
and  they  have  a  hollow  brazen  Veflfel  wich 
a  little  Hole  in  it,  which  they  fet  upon  the 
Water,  and  is  fill’d  in  about  the  Space  of 
three  Hours,  and  when  it  finks  the  Watch  is 
expir’d ;  of  which  Notice  is  given  by  the 
publick  Drums  and  Trumpets  in  all  great 
Towns.  And  the  brazen  Bowl  is  fet  upon 
the  Water  again  to  meafure  another  Watch. 

I  come  next  to  fpeak  of  their  Phyficians,PhyfiC£- 
and  the  Diftempers  the  Verfians  are  liable  to.?™ Land 
The  Verfians  call  a  Phyfician  Hakaym ,  or  the  Ul  ca  es* 
M  m  m  z  Preferver 
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preferver  of  Life.  There  is  not  a  Country 
in  the  Eaft  where  Phyficians  are  in  greater 
Efteem,  or  that  produces  a  greater  variety 
of  Medicines  and  Phyfical  Drugs :  It  is  a 
common  faying  in  Perfia3  that  the  Aftrolo- 
gers  and  Phyficians  devour  the  Country, 
which  is  in  a  great  meafure  true.  The  King 
always  entertains  vaft  Numbers  in  his  Pay, 
who  are  not  lefs  chargeable  to  him  than  his 
Aftrologers ,*  but  there  is  an  eternal  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  them,  for  when  the  Phyfician 
has  prefcrib’d  and  prepar’d  the  Medicine, 
the  Patient  muft  wait  till  the  Aftrologer  af- 
figns  the  lucky  Moment  to  take  it,  and  if  it 
has  not  its  due  Effedt,  the  Aftrologer  lays  it 
upon  the  Ignorance  of  the  Phyfician  ;  while 
the  Phyfician,  on  the  other  Hand,  tells  his 
Patient,  the  Reafon  it  had  no  better  Succefs, 
was  becaufe  the  Aftrologer  was  miftaken  in 
his  Calculation. 

They  judge  of  a  Difeafe  chiefly  by  feel¬ 
ing  the  Pulfe,  or  confidering  the  Patients  U- 
rine,  and  learn  their  Diftempers  without 
feeing  them,  which  feems  neceflary  in  Perfia , 
in  Relation  to  the  Female  Sex,  who  are  never 
feen  on  any  Occafion  whatever,  and  when 
the  Phyfician  defires  to  feel  a  Woman’s 
Pulfe,  they  give  him  her  Hand  cover’d  with 
Crape  or  fine  Linen,  having  all  the  while 
a  Curtain  between  them.  They  feldorn  Bleed 
in  Perjta ,  but  give  Emulfions  and  other  Po¬ 
tions  in  a  Fever,  which  is  the  moft  ordinary 
Diftemper  in  the  Country,  and  of  thefe  four 
or  five  Pints  fometimes  in  a  Mornings  but 
they  never  give  Clifters,  which  fome  think 
proceeds  from  an  excefs  of  Modefty,  or  ra¬ 
ther  becaufe  their  Religion  prohibits  them  to 
(sxpofe  thofe  Parts,  $ven  in  a  Bath,  or  when 

they 
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they  are  in  Bed,  which  is  the  Reafon  that 
both  Men  and  Women  always  lie  in  Draw¬ 
ers. 

Their  Phyficians,  like  ours,  obferving  how 
much  it  concerns  them  that  the  Patient  be 
not  Difpirited,  tell  him  with  the  greateft 
Affurance,  if  he’s  at  Death’s  Door,  that  there 
is  no  manner  of  Danger,  and  that  they’ll  re- 
ftore  him  in  a  few  Days.  In  their  Prefcrip- 
tions  they  always  follow  Galen ,  whom  the 
Perjians  call  Galenous.  They  have  a  Tradition 
that  he  was  Cotemporary  with  our  Saviour, 
and  that  there  was  a  Correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  them.  Their  Legends  alfo  relate,  that 
Galen  having  heard  of  the  Cures  done  by  our 
Saviour,  declar’d  that  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  be  perform’d  by  a  commonMan,andchat 
he  muft  be  a  Prophet.  That  thereupon  he 
fent  a  Letter  by  his  Nephew  to  Jefus  Chrifl , 
to  this  Effed:  Galen,  a  very  aged  Man ,  Phy- 
(ician  of  the  Body ,  to  hint  who  is  the  Physician  of 
Souls :  What  I  have  heard  of  you>  and  of  your 
Works ,  Ravijloes  my  Admirations  and  to  me  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  Not  being  able  to  attend  you  my  felf9 
becaufe  of  my  great  Age ,  I  fend  my  Nephew  to 
the  end  you  may  Infirutt  him  what  is  good  for 
me  in  particular ,  and  for  the  World  in  general. 
Their  Legend  adds,  that  this  Nephew  of 
Galen  was  St.  Philip ,  and  that  Chrift  kept 
him  with  him,  and  took  him  into  the  Num- 
of  his  Apoftles. 

Their  other  great  Matters  in  Phyfick  are 
Hermes  Trifmegifius ,  and  Avicenna ,  or  Aboufinai 
as  they  call  him,  the  rnoft  celebrated  Phyfi~ 
cian  and  Phylofopher  in  Afia  in  his  time. 
In  Surgery  the  Perfians  are  very  Ignorant : 
Their  Barbers  are  the  only  Surgeons,  and 
fcw  of  them  underftand  any  thing  more  than 
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Blood-letting:  There  is  not  a  Phyfician  in 
Terfia  that  ever  fa w  a  Body 'DilTt&ed,  bet 
they  have  the  lefs  Occafion  for  Surgeons, 
becaufe  the  Air  is  fogood  that  green  Wounds 
almoft  heal  of  themfelves,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  many  of  thofe  Maladies  which 
arife  from  a  Corruption  and  flux  of  Hu¬ 
mours  among  us.  The  Terfian  Phyfieians  are 
both  Druggifts  and  Apothecaries,  and  have 
their  Shops,  and  Servants  to  make  up  their 
Medicines.  The  Phyfician  demands  nothing 
for  his  Advice,  but  only  for  his  Medicines, 
where  the  Patient  comes  to  his  Houfe ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  ufual  to  make  him  a  Prefent. 
When  the  Phyfician  viflts  the  Patient  he  has 
about  two  Guineas  for  the  firft,  and  one  tor 
every  fucceeding  Vifit :  Notwithflanding 
there  are  a  Multitude  of  Phyfieians  in  Terfia, 
the  Country  in  general,  as  has  been  obferv  d 
already,  is  very  Healthful  (except  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  on  the  Sea  Coaft)  and  this 
is  thought  to  proceed  from  the  drynefs  of 
the  Air,  as  well  as  the  Temperance  of  the 
People,  who  feldom  eat  or  drink  toExcefs  t 
and  fome  aferibe  it  to  the  Serenity  of  their 
Minds,  no  People  having  a  more  entire  Ma- 
ifery  of  their  Paffions. 

The  Plague  fcarce  ever  vifits  Terjia}  tho9 
the  Neighbouring  Kingdoms  of  Turky  and 
India  are  feldom  free  from  it.  The  Stone, 
the  Gout,  Sciatica,  Head-ach  and  Tooth-ach, 
they  are  equally  Strangers  to  ;  and  tho’  *tis 
true,  many  of  them  have  the  Pox,  yet  it  has 
not  thofe  pernicious  Effe&s  there,  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope  %  There  are  not  thofe  Blotches,  and 
Breakings  out,  which  are  found  upon  thofe 
who  have  that  Diftemper  amongft  us.  They 
eat,  and  drink,  and  bath  together  when  they 
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are  affli&ed  with  it,  and  whether  their  Bath¬ 
ing  together  may  not  be  one  means  of  fpread- 
ing  ir,  and  making  it  fo  common  is  very 
much  queftion’d.  However,  no  Body  it 
feems  is  afham’d  of  being  Pox’d,  but  they 
fpeak  of  it  as  of  any  other  ordinary  Dift  em- 
per ;  and  little  Boys  of  eight  or  ten  Years 
old  are  found  to  have  it.  But,  however 
frequent  Bathing  may  communicate  the  Di- 
ftemper  to  others,  it  is  thought  to  be  of 
great  Service  tothofe  who  have  it  upon  them, 
and  to  prevent  abundance  of  the  ill  Effects 
the  Europeans  feel  in  that  Condition. 

The  Small-Pox,  Confumptions,  Apoplexy, 
andFallingSicknefs  are  fcarce  known  amongft 
them  ;  but  the  Difeafes  the  Perfians  are  moft 
fubjedl  to,  are  Fevers,  St.  Anthonies  Fire, 
Pleurifie,  Cholick,  Diffenteries,  and  Drop- 
fie.  Near  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  they  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  fmall  Worm  which  breeds  in 
their  Legs,  of  a  prodigious  Length  :  They 
are  drawn  out  by  twilling  them  round  a 
Stick,  but  if  they  happen  to  break  in  the 
Operation  it  is  of  very  ill  Confequence  to 
the  Patient.  Near  the  Cafpian  Sea ,  the  com¬ 
mon  Diftemper  is  the  Yellow-Jaundice  ;Tra- 
vellers  obferve,  that  the  People  in  general  in 
Hyrcania  have  a  fickly  Yellowifh  caft. 

The  Per/tan  Phyficians  will  remove  a  Fever 
very  fuddenly,  but  then  they  frequently 
throw  the  Patient  into  a  Dropfy  ,•  whatever 
the  firft  Difeafe  be  which  the  Patient  is 
attack’d  with,  the  Swelling  of  his  Legs  ge¬ 
nerally  fucceeds,  and  it  is  frequently  a  great 
while  before  this  is  removed,  very  often  it 
carries  them  to  their  Graves,  a  Dropfy  be¬ 
ing  more  fatal  than  any  other  Diftemper  in 
Vtrfia.  Their  ufual  Medicine  in  a  Fever  is 
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the  cold  Seeds  which  they  put  into  Water 
and  give  the  Patient  to  drink  down. 

In  the  Cholick,and  feveral  other  Diftem- 
pers,  they  ufe  Burning  and  Cauterizing,  this 
is  their  laft  Remedy,  where  a  Perfon  is  af- 
flitfted  with  Wind.  In  a  Dyffenterie,  they 
give  four  Milk  boil’d  with  Rice  till  it  is 
dry  .For  the  Hemorroides,  they  apply  the  Oil 
of  Naphte.  They  never  fuffer  the  lick  Perfon 
to  change  his  Linnen  or  his  Cloaths  while 
the  Illnefs  lafts,  or  to  eat  Bread,  or  Flefli  : 
Boild  Rice,  or  a  kind  of  Gruel  made  of  it,  is 
almoft  the  only  Diet  of  a  fick  Man ;  but  the 
moft  general  Remedy  in  Terfia  is  the  Bath, 
in  almoft  all  Diftempers. 

Thejr  TheirBaths  confift  of  three  Rooms,  which 

Baths,  recieve  their  Light  from  little  round  Quarries 
of  Glafs  in  the  arch’d  Roof :  The  firft  is  a 
great  Room  with  Wooden  Benches  round 
about  it ;  here  they  put  off  their  Cloaths 
and  drefs  themfelves  for  the  Bath.  The  fe- 
cond,  which  moft  commonly  isfquare,  is  fix 
Feet  diameter,  and  has  a  kind  of  Copper 
three  or  four  Foot  fquare  fet  in  the  Floor 
cover’d  with  a  flat  Copper  Plate,  which 
heats  the  Water  and  the  Bagnio,  the  Fire  be¬ 
ing  underneath  on  the  outfide.  In  the  third 
Room  is  the  Place  for  bathing.  In  the  Morn¬ 
ing  before  Day  a  Servant  goes  up  to  the  Ter¬ 
ras  on  the  top  of  the  Houfe  and  founds  a 
Shell  or  Horn,  to  give  notice  that  the  Bath  is 
ready.  When  any  Perfon  comes  to  bath  he 
undrefles  himfelf  in  the  firft  Room,  as  was 
faid,  and  ties  a  Cloth  about  his  Middle, 
which  reaches  down  to  his  Knees ;  then  he 
enters  into  the  Stove,  whither  a  few  Mo¬ 
ments  after  a  Servant  comes  and  pours  a 
quantity  of  Water  on  his  Shoulders,  rubs  him 

from 
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from  Head  ro  Foot  in  fo  rough  a  manner 
that  thofe  who  are  not  us’d  to  it  think  he  is 
about  to  flea  them,  afterwards  he  fhaves  the 
Perfons  Face  and  Head,  if  he  defire  it,  cuts 
the  Nails  of  his  Fingers  and  Toes,  handles 
his  Body,  fqueezes  and  rubs  it,  and  ftretches 
every  Finger  and  Limb  as  if  he  was  about 
to  diflocate  them  ;  and  this  takes  up  about 
a  quarter  of  an  Hour  :  After  the  Perfon  has 
been  thus  Stretch’d  and  fqueez’d  he  goes  and 
plunges  himfelf  into  the  Bath,  and  being 
wip’d  with-  a  clean  Linnen  Cloth  when  he 
comes  out,  he  returns  into  the  firft  Room 
and  puts  on  his  own  Cloaths  again. 

The  Time  limited  for  the  Mens  bathing, 
is  from  the  Twilight  in  the  Morning  till  four 
in  the  Afternoon  ,•  and  the  Women  go  from 
that  time  till  Midnight.  When  it  is  the  Wo¬ 
mens  turn  to  bath,  all  the  Male  Servants  of 
the  Bagnio  withdraw,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Girls.  The  Ladies  are  never  fo  finely  dref- 
fed  as  when  they  come  to  bath  ,•  This  is  the 
only  Opportunity  they  have  of  vying  with 
one  another  in  the  Article  of  Cloaths,  and 
their  Perfumes  and  Effences  are  enough  to 
ftifle  one  who  is  not  ufed  to  them. 
r  In  the  Bath  call’d  Collatin  at  Ifpahan  Ten 
Perfons  may  bath  at  once  :  But  if  you  go  to 
thofe  large  Baths  the  latter  part  of  the  Day, 
you  will  find  the  Surface  of  theWater  perfect¬ 
ly  thickend  with  a  Greafy  Matter  which 
fwims  upon  the  Top  of  it,  which  proceeds 
from  the  Infirm  Bodies  of  thofe  who  wafh  in 
it,  and  appears  very  naufeous.  But  the  Per- 
funsi  who  are  ufed  ro  it,  when  they  plunge 
themfeives  overFIead  andEars  into  theWater, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  do  when  they  would 
cleanfe  themfeives  from  any  Legal  Pollutions, 
Nnn  only 
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only  (trike  away  the  thick  Scum  with  their 
Hands,  and  then  throw  themfelves  in.  And 
as  all  Sorts  of  People,  the  infirm  and  the 
healthful,  the  pox’d  and  the  found,  all  bath 
together,  it  is  to  be  admired  the  Perfians  are 
fo  healthful  as  their  florid  Countenances  de- 
monftrate  they  are. 

The  greatLords  have  Bagnio’s  in  their  own 
Houfes,  andthofe  of  a  lower  Rank  have  them 
adjoining  to  their  Houfes,  the  ufe  whereof 
they  referve  to  themfelves  at  certain  Times, 
but  let  them  out  to  others  upon  condition  on¬ 
ly  of  keeping  a  conftant  Fire,  with  Veffels 
and  other  Implements  neceffary  for  bathing. 

I  (hall  add  but  a  Word  or  two  in  relation 
»to  their  Painting  and  Statuary,  for  in  thefe 
the  Per fians  do  not  excell  at  prefent,  tho’  their 
Antiquities  (how  that  there  have  formerly 
been  Men  of  Skill  among  them.  They  do 
not,  anymore  than  the  Chinefe,  endeavour  to 
imitate  Nature,  but  feem  to  delight  in  mon- 
ftrousmifbapenFigures; nordo  they'knowany 
thing  of  Perfpe&ive.  The  Europeans  far  ex¬ 
ceed  them  both  in  the  Liberal  and  Mecha- 
nick  Arts.  But  one  Reafon  they  apply  them¬ 
felves  no  more  to  Painting  and  Graving  is, 
probably,  becaufe  their  Religion  difcourages 
them,  their  precife  Doctors  prohibit  the  re- 
prefentation  of  every  created  Animal.  Our 
Diffenters  are  not  half  fo  much  fet  againft 
Images  and  Pictures  as  the  Mahometans.  A 
Mahometan  wou’d  not  perform  his  Devotions 
where  there  was  a  Pi&ure  in  the  Room  for 
the  World  :  Which  puts  we  in  mind  of  fome 
devout  Chriftians,  who  cover  the  Pi&ures 
of  their  Saints  when  they  are  about  to  enjoy 
their  Miftreffes,  that  they  may  not  be  Wir- 
neffes  of  their  Wantonefs.  But  to  proceed, 

there 
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there  are  not  in  Perji.i  at  prefent  either  Sta¬ 
tuaries  or  Founders,  or  any  Embofs’d  Work 
made.  They  draw  their  Pictures  commonly 
with  a  Side  Face,  fcarce  ever  the  full  Vifage, 
and  when  they  do,  they  fucceed  very  ill ; 
for  they  know  not  howto  give  the  Shades ; 
even  the  Figures  of  Animals  are  bunglingly 
done.  Their  Flowers  are  pretty  well,  and 
they  have  an  Advantage  of  us  in  the  Liveli- 
nefs  of  their  Colours  and  the  Drynefs  of  the 
Air,  which  hardens  and  polifhes  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter  of  their 
Learning  and  Liberal  Arts,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  enquire  into  the  Education  of  the^  ,  . 
Pe rfians,  and  of  their  Schools  and  Colleges and°Coi 
erefted  for  that  Purpofe.  And  I  find  there  are  leges, 
abundance  of  Schools  in  every  Town,  where, 
befides  the  Perjian ,  is  taught  Arabick ,  which 
is  theirLearned  Language,-  the  Alchoran  and 
and  their  other  Sacred  Writings  are  all  in 
thisLanguage,  and  the  Alchoran  is  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  the  Standard  of  good  Language,  both 
for  Grammar  and  Rhetorick.  People  of 
Condition  choofe  to  have  private  Tutors  for 
their  Children,  rather  than  fend  them  to  the 
publick  Schools,-  and  no  Nation,  ’tis  faid,  is 
more  intent  on  the  Education  of  Children 
and  breeding  them  up  to  Manly  Exercifes 
than  the  Perjians. 

Their  Schools  are  call’d  Mtkteb ,  which 
fignifies  an  Entrance  ;  this  being,  fay  they, 
the  Gate  by  which  Lads  enter  into  the 
Sciences.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
Schools  in  every  Town,  and  the  Expence 
of  Schooling  is  very  fmall.  They  learn 
here  the  Perjian  and  Arabian  Languages, 
with  Writing  and  Accounts,  which  when 
N  n  n  2  they 
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they  are  arriv’d  at  fome  Perfe&ion  in  j  they 
are  remov’d  to  fome  College  or  Medres,  as 
they  call  therm,  which  fignifies  a  place  where 
their  Doctrine  orPrinciples  of  their  Religion 
Cire  taught.  Their  Colleges  are  all  endow’d* 
and  fome  of  them  very  rich  ;  the  largeft  have 
fifty  or  fixty  Apartments,  and  to  each  of  them 
belong  two  Chambers.  In  thofe  Colleges 
that  are  belt  endow’d  every  Scholar  has  a- 
bout  two  Shillings  a  day  allow’d  him,  which 
he  lays  out  as  he  fees  fit;  for  they  do  not 
Common  together,  as  with  us.  There  are 
fome  Colleges  where  the  Students  have  not 
more  than  a  Peny  a  day,  and  yet  Intereft  is 
made  to  get  into  one  of  thefe  on  account 
of  having  a  Lodging  gratis,  and  fome  other 
cafual  Advantages.  Many  there  are  who 
get  in  without  any  defign  to  Study,  and  live 
and  grow  old  in  thofe  Houfes,  and  are  al¬ 
low’d  to  have  their  Wives  and  Children  with 
them,  whofe  principal  Defign  feems  to  be  to 
indulge  in  Eafe  and  Idlenefs. 

There  are  abundance  of  Colleges  in  the 
greatTowns  of  Perfia, and  fome  intheVillages. 
The  Perfians  lay  out  the  greateft  part  of  their 
Charities  in  publick  Foundations.  In  the  firft 
place  they  ufually  build  a  Caravanfera  for 
the  Lodging  of  Travellers  gratis ;  afterwards 
a  Bagnio,  a  Coffee-Houfe,  a  Bazar,  or 
Market  Place,  and  they  purchafe  alfo  a  Gar¬ 
den,  and  thele  they  let  out,  and  apply  the 
Revenues  arifing  from  them  towards  the 
building  and  endowing  of  a  College.  The 
Founder  and  his  Heirs  have  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Head  and  Governors  of 
the  Society,  and  if  the  Founders  Eftate  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  the  King 
has  the  nomination.  In  iff  ah  an  there  are 
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fifty  feven  Colleges,  moft  of  them  of  Royal 
Foundation,  or  which  have  devolv’d  to  the 
Crown,  there  are  Profeffors  who  teach  the 
Sciences  in  every  College,  to  whom  the 
Scholars  make  an  annal  Allowance  for  their 
trouble  ,*  but  as  there  are  feveral  who  read 
Le&ures  gratis,  the  Scholars  frequently  reforc 
to  thefe  and  forfake  their  proper  Tutors. 
Thofe  Students  who  are  Men  of  Parts  and 
Learning  may  have  a  handfome  Salary  in 
any  Great  Man’s  Houfe  for  inftru&ing  his 
Children,  for  thefe  never  fend  their  Chil¬ 
dren  either  to  Schools  or  Colleges,  but  have 
them  educated  in  their  own  Houfes.  The 
Head  of  the  Houfe  admits  or  excludes  whom 
he  fees  fit,  and  pays  the  Students  their  Pen- 
fions  Monthly,  fo  that  they  (how  him  abun¬ 
dance  of  Refpedf.  Befides  their  Colleges, 
there  are  in  everyTown  thofe  who  teach  the 
Liberal  Arts  gratis ,  and  thefe  are  frequently 
greatOfficers  who  have  been  difcarded,or  have 
voluntarily  retir’d  from  Court.  Thefe  fre¬ 
quently  allow  their  Difciples  Books  and  Pa¬ 
per,  and  entertain  them  at  their  own  Ex- 
pences  certain  Days  in  the  Week,  and  fome- 
times  cloath  their  Pupils  and  give  them 
Money  ,*  and  by  this  means  they  endeavour  to 
recover  their  Reputation  with  the  People  : 
For  nothing  gives  a  Gentleman  fuch  a  Re¬ 
putation  in  Verfia  as  the  inftru&ing  great 
numbers  of  Scholars  at  their  own  Expence, 
and  the  being  Patrons  of  Learning  and  Learn¬ 
ed  Men.  When  they  have  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Sciences  they  begin  to  difpute 
before  their  particular  Tutors ;  but  there  are 
no  publick  Deputations  or  Le&ures  as  in 
Europe. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Treats  of  the  Efablijhment  of  the  prefent  Royal 
Family  s  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Perfian  Kings , 
and  the  Succejfion  of  the  Crown. 

THE  Per Cians  generally  hold,  efpecially 
the  Clergy,  that  none  but  Prophets, 
theirSubftitutes  orSucceflors  have  a  Right  to 
Dominion  ;  they  obferve  that  God  has  in  all 
times  govern’d  his  People  by  Prophets,  who 
were  fupream  both  in  Spirituals  and  Tempo¬ 
rals  j  as  Abraham ,  Mofes ,  Samuel ,  David,  So¬ 
lomon, ,  and  laftly,  Mahomet ,  to  whom  fuc- 
ceeded  Haly,  and  the  12  Imans,zs  the  Perfans 
aflert. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  Pedigrees  or  Hi- 
ftory  of  their  ancient  Kings,  my  Bufinefs  be¬ 
ing  with  the  prefent  Times :  However  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  fome  Account  of  the 
Rife  and  Eftablifhment  of  the  prefent  Royal 
Family,  as  I  have  done  in  treating  of  other 
Countries. 

Tamerlane  having  defeated  Bajazet ,  and 
returning  through  Perjia  with  grear  numbers 
of  Turkijh  and  Perfian  Captives,  Cheik  Aider ,  a 
Doftor  of  Law  in  great  Reputation  for  his 
San&ity  among  the  Mahometans ,  obtain’d  of 
him  the  Releafe  of  raoft  of  his  Prifoners, 
which  ftill  encreafed  the  Fame  of  the  Cheik, 
infomuch  that  when  Tamerlane  march’d  away 
the  Cheik  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  Af- 
fuming  Sovereign  Power.  In  order  to  it 
he  gave  out  that  he  was  rightly  defcended 
from  Haly  the  Sondn-Law  and  only,  legal 
Succeffor  of  Mahomet ,  and  took  upon  him  the 
Title  of  Caliph,  which  fignifies  Prieft  as  well 

as 
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as  Prince  ,  Ifmael  Sephi  or  Sophi,  the  Son  of 
Aider,  followed  his  Father’s  Steps,  and  being 
fuccefsful  in  feveral  Battles,  eftablifla’d  him- 
felf  in  the  Government,  and  is  reckon’d  the 
firftKing  of  the  prefentDynafty  or  Family.To 
Ifmael  Sophi  fucceeded  Shaw  Thomas ,  who  be¬ 
ing  a  Cruel  Prince  was  depofed  and  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  his  Brother  Mahomet  Codabundi ,  a  weak 
Man  Famous  for  nothing  but  his  being  the 
Father  of  the  great  Shaw  Abbas ,  who  reigned 
about  hundred  Years  fince. 

Shaw  Abbas  enlarged  the  Empire  on  every 
fide  ;  He  took  the  Province  of  Candahor  from 
the  great  Mogul :  He  conquered  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Lar  and  Ormus,  and  drove  the  Turk 
almoft  out  of  Armenia  and  Georgia :  He  encou¬ 
raged  all  Arts  and  Sciences,-  and  as  he  found 
the  Per/iansWQTQ  not  at  all  enclinedto  Foreign 
Trade,  he  tranfplanted  the  Armenians  of  Zul- 
pha  to  Ifpahan ,  and  made  them  his  Fa&ors  and 
Merchants  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  Afia 
where  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  Traffick  : 
And  as  he  obferv’d  the  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
carried  abundance  of  Treafure  out  of  his  Do¬ 
minions,  he  went  himfelf  a  Pilgrimage  to 
to  the  Tomb  of  Imanrezez,,  which  is  fituated  in 
the  Dominions  of  Perfia,  in  hopes  his  Sub- 
je&s  would  carry  their  pious  Alms  thither, 
and  the  Money  might  circulate  in  his  own 
Country.  He  was  alfo  fo  fevere  againft 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  the  leaft  Fraud, 
that  he  order’d  a  Cook  to  be  roafted  alive, 
and  a  Baker  to  be  bak’d  in  his  own  Oven, 
for  keeping  of  falfe  Weights :  But  with  all  his 
Vertues  I  find  Shaw  Abbas  generally  charged 
with  Cruelty,  efpecially  towards  his  Son 
Sophi  Mirza ,  a  Prince  of  great  Expe&atiOns, 
and  the  Darling  of  the  People  j  for  he  was 
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not  (hut  up  in  the  Haram,  as  is  ufual,  but 
attended  his  Father  in  all  his  Wars,  and  was 
look’d  upon  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  Gene¬ 
rals  of  his  Time. 

Certain  it  is  that  Sefi  Mirza  by  being  bred 
up  among  the  Soldiery,  and  frequently  com¬ 
manding  them  in  the  moft  hazardous  Enter- 
prizes,  became  extremely  popular  in  the 
Army,whether  he  was  really  concern’d  in  any 
Conspiracy  with  the  Generals  to  depofe  his 
Father  does  not  appear  ;  but  the  King  was  fo 
apprehenfive  of  it  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf 
in  any  Security  while  his  Son  liv’d.  Some 
Writers  who  pretend  to  have  enquired  into 
the  Truth  of  the  fa<5t,  tell  us  that  Shaw  Abbas 
havingrender’dhimfelfOdious  to  the  principal 
Chans  by  his  repeated  Cruelties,  they  made 
an  offer  of  advancing  his  Son  Sefi  Mirza  to 
the  Throne,  which  the  Father  having  an 
Intimation  of,  commanded  a  Nobleman  who 
attended  him  to  bring  him  his  Son’sHead  :  But 
he  excufing  himfelf,  another  Courtier  named 
Bebut  Bey  undertook  to  do  it,  and  furprizing 
Sefi  Mirza  as  he  came  out  of  the  Bagnio 
attended  only  by  one  Page,  acquainted  him 
it  was  his  Father’s Pleafure  that  he  fhou’d  die, 
and  immediately  feiz’d  the  Unfortunate 
Prince,  and  threw  him  upon  the  Floor,  who 
lifting  up  his  Eyes  to  Heaven  cry’d  out.  Good 
God3  what  have  I  done  to  merit  this  Difgrace ,  Curfie 
on  the  Traytor  who  was  the  occafion  of  it ;  but 
fince  it  is  God's  Will}  his  and  the  King’s  be  done. 
The  Words  were  fcarce  ended  when  Bebut 
ftabb’d  him  twice  with  a  Ponyard,  and  cut- 
ing  off  his  Head  carried  it  to  his  Father. 

The  People  were  no  fooner  acquainted 
with  this  Tragical  Event ;  but  they  Aifembled 
at  the  Palace  Gates,  and  it  was  like  to  have 
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occafion’d  a  general  Infurre<5Hon  :  The  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Sefi  A/ir&a  upbraided  the  Old  King 
with  his  Cruelty  and  Tyranny,  and  in  the 
tranfport  of  her  Paffion,  flew  in  his  Face, 
all  which  his  Majefty  took  very  patiently, 
and  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  demanded  of  her 
what  jhe  wou d  have  had  him  done ,  when  he  was 
inform’d  there  was  a  Confpiracy  againft  his  Life  ;  be- 
fides  it  was  now  pafi  >edrefsi  and  coud  not  be  undone  ; 

That  none  had  a  greater  Jhare  of  Grief  than  himfelf y 
and  of  two  Evils  he  had  only  chofe  what  he  then 
efieem'd  the  leaf ,  tho ’  if  his  Son  was  alive  again , 
he  would  run  any  Hazard  rather  than  take  the 
fame  Meafures.  And  indeed  he  difcover’d  all 
the  Signs  of  Grief  imaginable  ;  he  cover’d 
his  Face  and  wou’d  not  fee  the  Light  for 
feveral  Days,  he  mortified  himfelf  by  Faff¬ 
ing,  and  Mourn’d  a  whole  Year  ,•  and  in  the 
place  where  his  Son  was  kill’d,  he  built  a 
Sandtuary  and  endow’d  it  with  large  Re¬ 
venues  :  And  to  Revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Ter  fan  Lords  who  had  inftill’d  thefe  Fears 
and  Jealoufies  of  his  Son  into  his  Head  -  he 
Order’d  them  to  be  invited  to  a  Feaft,  and 
to  mix  Poyfon  with  their  Wine,  and  faw 
them  every  one  expire  before  his  Face. 

Bebut  Bey  who  had  fo  readily  and  Offici- 
oufly  obey’d  the  King’s  Commands  in  mur¬ 
dering  his  Son,  the  King  Commanded  to 
cut  off  the  Head  of  his  own  Son  ;  and  when 
he  brought  it  him  in  his  Hand,  and  told 
his  Majefty  that  the  Reflexion  of  what  he 
had  done  wou’d  certainly  bring  him  to  his 
Grave  :  The  King  reply’d,  that  now  he  was 
capable  of  judging  what  his  Grief  mutt  be, 
and  bid  him  comfort  himfelf.  That  in  this 
particular  he  was  eyual  to  the  King  his  Mafter. 

Shaw  Abbas  having  reign’d  about  forty  Years 
O  o  o  died 
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died  Anno.  1628,  Appointing  his  Grand-Sore 
Shaw  Sefi  or  Sofhi  the  Son  of  Sefi  Mirz,a  hb 
Succeffor. 

Shaw  Sefi  Succeeded  to  the  Crown  when 
sefi.  j^e  was  not  above  fifteen  Years  of  Age,  and 
the  Adminiftration  continued  in  the  fame 
Hands  his  Grand-Father  left  it  for  fome  time* 
but  he  was  no  fooner  come  to  Man’s  Eftate 
than  he  began  to  call  the  principal  Minifters 
to  a  fevere  Account,  and  cut  off  the  Head 
of  Alt  Couli  Chan  Viceroy  of  ?erftai  who  had 
deferv’d  very  well  of  his  Country,  and  Con¬ 
tributed  as  much  as  any  General  to  the  Con- 
quefts  that  were  made  in  the  late  Reign.  He 
alfo  fent  for  the  Heads  of  his  three  Sons,  and 
of  feven  other  great  Lords  of  the  Court.  His 
Reign  was  Violent  and  Tyrannical ;  and  he 
drank  to  that  excefs,  that  in  one  of  his  De¬ 
bauches  he  kill’d  the  Queen,  for  which  he 
was  under  the  deepeft  concern  when  he  grew 
cool,  and  prohibited  the  drinking  Wine  in 
any  part  of  his  Dominions ;  but  within  a 
Years  time  he  fell  into  the  fame  courfes  again, 
and  dyed  in  a  Debauch,  after  he  had  Reign’d 


fourteen  Years. 

Shaw  Abhafs  II.  Succeeded  his  Father  Shaw 
sha«  aU  Sefi ,  being  then  about  twelve  Years  of  Age  : 
haft  II-  He  had  the  Reputation  of  a  brave  Prince, 
and  was  Hofpitable  to  Strangers,  efpecially 
Chriftians ;  but  fo  addicted  to  his  Father’s 
Vice  of  Drunkennefs,  that  he  Order’d  three 
of  his  Women  to  be  burnt  becaufe  they  re¬ 
fus’d  to  drink  as  long  as  he  did.  He  dy’d, 
fome  fay,  of  an  Inflamation  caus’d  by  hard 
drinking  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  carried  off 
by  the  Venereal  Difeafe  in  the  Year  1664  af¬ 
ter  he  had  Reign’d  one  and  twenty  Years. 
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He  was  Succeeded  by  his  Son  Shaw  Sefishaw  Se£ 
the  II.  But  the  Grandees  apprehending  that  n. 
this  Prince  had  been  dead,  were  about  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  Younger  Brother  Hamz,el  Mirz,ah 
to  the  Throne,  till  they  were  undeceiv’d  by 
an  Old  Eunuch,  who  aflur’d  them  that  Shaw 
Sefi  was  alive.  This  Prince  chang’d  his  Name, 
and  took  that  of  Solyman  inftead  of  Sefi :  In 
his  Reign,  ’tis  obferv’d,  that  the  Kingdom 
was  afRided  with  War,  Famine,  and  Epide- 
mick  Diftempers  ,•  but  his  Government  was 
much  milder  than  his  immediate  Prede- 
celTors :  He  dy’d  on  the  29th  of  July  1694. 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Shaw  Sultan 
H<iJJeins  whom  his  Father  exprefly  prohibi- ^n’ 
ted  to  put  in  pra&ife  that  Cruel  Cuftom  o(fie,n' 
puting  out  the  Eyes  of  his  Brothers  ;  but 
whether  he  obey’d  his  Commands,  is  very 
uncertain,  it  being  difficult  to  know  what 
is  done  in  the  Seraglio.  This  Prince  after  a 
long  Indolent  Reign,  was  depos’d  by  Maha- 
mood  the  Son  of  Mereweysy  as  is  related  in  the 
preceding  Pamphlet. 

The  King  of  Perfia  is  an  abfolute  Monarch,  _.  v. 
and  has  the  Lives  and  Eflatesof  his  Subjedsis  2 
entirely  at  his  difpofal.  There  is  no  Prince  lute, 
in  the  World  more  implicitly  obey’d,  let 
his  Orders  be  never  fo  unjuft,  or  given  at 
times  when  he  is  fo  little  Mailer  of  his 
Reafon  that  he  knows  not  what  he  fays  or 
does.  Nothing  can  fave  the  greateft  Subject 
if  he  determines  to  deprive  him  of  his  Life 
or  his  Eftate,  neither  Zeal  for  his  Perfon, 

Merit  or  pafs  d  Services  will  avail  in  the 
leaft.  If  he  be  in  a  Humour  to  ruin  them  it 
is  done  by  a  Word  of  his  Mouth,  or  by  a 
Sign,  and  executed  in  an  inftant,  without 
any  form  of  Law  or  Evidence  of  the  Fa<5i:: 
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The  Common  People  who  are  at  a  diftance 
from  the  Court  have  much  the  better  of  the 
Quality  in  this  refped:  :  There  are  very 
feidom  Inflances  of  any  Oppreffions  or  fe- 
vere  judgments  executed  upon  thefe;  but 
they  feem  to  enjoy  as  much  Security  as  in 
any  Country  in  the  World.,  and  perhaps 
their  Magiftrates  are  the  more  enclin’d  to 
govern  equitably,  in  regard  they  know 
nothing  can  fcreen  them  from  the  Refent- 
ment  of  their  Sovereign  if  they  are  guilty  of 
any  iinider  Pra&iees. 

The  Perjlins  out  of  Confcience,  ’tis  faid, 
obey  all  the  Commands  of  their  Prince  with¬ 
out ’referve,  and  believe  that  the  King’s  Or¬ 
ders  ought  to  be  obeyed  againft  the  very 
Laws  of  Nature  :  infomuch  that  if  the  Son 
be  commanded  to  be  his  Father’s  Executio¬ 
ner,  or  the  Father  the  Son’s,  it  muft  be 
complied  with.  But  if  he  command  any 
thing  in  Prejudice  of  their  Religion  they  are 
not  obliged  to  obey  him,  but  ought  to  fuffer 
any  thing  rather  than  Violate  the  Law  of 
God. 

A.  prime  Minifter  in  the  Verfian  Court, 
Mr.  Chardin  and  feveral  other  Writers  men¬ 
tion,  whom  the  King  commanded  to  drink 
with  him,  but  he  excufed  hinafelf,  telling 
the  King  that  he  had  been  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca ,  and  could  not  drink  without  violating 
the  Laws  of  their  Religion.  To  which  the 
King  anfwer’d,  Thoufands  have  gone  in  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca  and  yet  drink  Wine  :  Drink 
therefore  when  your  Sovereign  commands 
you.  But  this  Gentleman  ftill  refufing,  the 
King  abufedhim  in  the  grofTeft  manner,made 
the  Servants  throw  the  Wine  in  his  Face,  and 
down  his  Bofom,  and  pour  it  into  his  Mouth 
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by  force.  Then  he  threatned  him  with  im¬ 
mediate  Death,  to  which  he  anfwered,  The 
King  had  a  Right  to  his  Life  but  not  to  his 
Religion  ,*  and  he  chofe  rather  to  die  than 
drink.  And  tho’  his  Majefty  did  not  think 
fit  to  put  his  Threats  in  execution,  he  turn’d 
him  out  of  his  Employment ;  however  he 
was  reftored  afterwards  with  abundance  of 
Honour,  and  the  King  feem’d  to  Value  him 
the  more  ever  afterwards  for  his  Refolution 
in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Thevenot  relates,  that  Shaw  Sefi ,  with¬ 
out  any  Provocation,  order’d  that  one  of  the 
greateft  Officers  of  the  Crown  fhou’d  have 
his  Ears  cut  off  in  his  Prefence  by  his  own 
Son  ;  which  that  unnatural  Son  immediately 
executed.  Then  he  commanded  him  to  cut 
off  his  Father’s  Nofe,  which  was  executed. 
Whereupon  the  old  Gentleman  finding  him- 
felf  thus  abus’d  by  his  own  Son,and  by  Order 
of  the  King,  whom  he  had  not  offended, 
faid  to  the  Cruel  Prince,  Ah,  Sir,  after  this 
I  ought  not  to  live  any  longer,  Caufe  me 
therefore  to  be  put  to  Death  ;  which  he  had 
no  great  trouble  in  obtaining,  but  that  it 
might  not  feemaFavour,he  added  to  theCruel- 
ty  ofthe  Order  by  appointing  his  own  Son  to 
be  his  Executioner,  bidding  him  cut  off  his 
Father’s  Head  and  he  fhou’d  have  his  whole 
Eftate  :  Which  this  unnatural  Paricide  rea¬ 
dily  obey’d. 

But  nothing  makes  the  Verjlan  Govern¬ 
ment  appear  more  Tyrannical  than  the 
Cuftom  of  executing  the  Governors  of  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  great  Officers  of  State  without 
giving  them  an  Opportunity  of  making  their 
Defence,  or  being  inform’d  of  the  Crime 
they  are  charg’d  with  ;  It  is  ufual  for  the 
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King  two  or  three  times  in  a  Year  to  fend 
every  Governor  the  Calaat ,  or  Royal  Veil, 
and  thefe  are  fent  by  Rich  Perfons  as  the 
Court  intends  a  Favour  to  ;  for  the  Cham  or 
Governor  to  whom  they  are  fent  always 
makes  a  confiderable  Prefent  to  the  Meffen- 
ger.  When  he  comes  within  two  or  three 
Miles  of  the  place  where  the  Governor  re- 
fides,  the  Meffenger  fends  him  word  to  come 
and  receive  the  Calaat ,  but  inftead  of  a  fine 
Coat  the  Governor  fometimes  is  prefented 
with  a  Halter,  and  is  difpatch’d  without 
any  further  Ceremony. This  makes  the  Gover¬ 
nors  very  watchful  over  their  Condud,  and 
they  are  always  under  difmal  Apprehenfions 
when  they  hear  the  Calaat  is  arriv’d,  know¬ 
ing  how  common  it  is  to  have  their  beit 
Adions  mifreprefented  to  the  Prince. 

The  Verfiansfay  in  defence  of  this  Pradice,1 
that  the  Court  feldom  proceed  with  this  Se¬ 
verity,  but  in  extraordinary  Cafes, where  the 
Fad  is  notorious,  and  there  is  danger  of  a 
Rebellion  if  they  fhould  Cite  the  Perfon  ac¬ 
cus’d  to  anfwer  ;  that  if  it  be  otherwife,  they 
always  give  him  an  Opportunity  of  anfwer- 
ing  his  Charge.  As  for  thofe  about  the  Court, 
whom  the  King  looks  upon  as  Slaves  he  has 
purchas’d,  he  does  not  think  himfelf  oblig’d 
to  obferve  thefe  Formalities,  but  dooms  them 
to  be  punifh’d  or  put  to  Death  as  he  fees 
fit. 

The  King  of  Verjla  has  no  Privy  Council 
or  Council  of  State,  as  in  the  European  Go¬ 
vernments  ;  but  he  ads  as  he  is  advifed  by 
the  Prime  Minifter  and  great  Officers :  That 
which  raoft  perplexes  the  Miniftry  is  the  Ca¬ 
bals  that  are  carried  on  by  the  Women  in 
the  Haram :  The  Refolutions  that  are  taken 

here 
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here  frequently  thwart  their  belt  laid 
Schemes,  and  the  Minifters  do  not  only  run 
the  rifque  of  having  their  Counfels  reje&ed, 
but  they  very  often  turn  to  their  own  De¬ 
flation  if  they  are  not  fuitable  to  the  In- 
tereft  or  Inclination  of  the  Ladies  in  moft 
Favour. 

The  Crown  of  Perjia  is  Hereditary,  butsucceffi. 
the  Females  are  excluded  as  in  France.  on  of  the 
However  the  Son  of  a  Daughter  may  inherit.  Crown, 
tho’  his  Mother  could  not.  One  Reafon 
whereof  is,  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  derive 
their  Pedigree  from  Mahomet  do  it  by  the  Fe¬ 
males,  for  Mahomet  had  no  Son  :  But  Haly 
having  married  Fatima ,  Mahomet's  eldeft 
Daughter,  the  Perjians  fay  he  acquired  there¬ 
by  a  Right  to  the  Empire  ;  and  from  the  If- 
fue  of  that  Marriage  it  is  that  the  prefent 
Royal  Family  in  Perjia  pretend  to  deduce 
their  Pedigree.  Ofman ,  under  whom  the 
Turks  claim,  they  fay,  married  Mahomet's 
fecond  Daughter  ,*  and  therefore,  according 
to  them,  had  no  Right  to  fucceed  him.  To 
proceed,  what  feems  moft  particular  in  their 
Laws  of  Succeffion  in  Perjia  is,  that  a  Blind 
Man  fhall  not  inherit  ,•  and  as  thofe  Males 
who  proceed  from  the  Female  Branches  are 
as  capable  of  fucceeding  as  thofe  who  derive 
themfelves  from  the  Males,  that  Cruel  Poli¬ 
cy  of  putting  out  the  Eyes  of  all  that  are  al¬ 
lied  to  the  Crown  is  executed  upon  every 
Male  of  the  Royal  Family,  whether  they 
proceed  from  Sons  or  Daughters. 

As  there  are  no  common  Executioners  in  The  Eves 
Perfiat  the  Orders  for  puting  out  the  Eyes  of  all  the 
of  the  Royal  Infants  are  executed  by  any  Males  re- 
one  the  King  happens  to  pitch  upon  ;  and]fed  to 
they  are  not  contented  to  do  it  by  holding  cpuec 
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a  hot  Iron  to  them,  as  formerly,  but  the 
very  Eye-Balls  are  fcoop’d  clean  out  with 
the  Point  of  a  Knife  or  Dagger,  according 
as  the  Perfon  is  provided  who  is  fent  on  the 
Errand  ;  and  being  not  us’d  to  fuch  Opera¬ 
tions,  the  poor  Children  are  put  to  inex- 
preflible  Torture,  and  fometimes  lofe  their 
Lives  under  the  Hands  of  thefe  Butchers. 

But  tho’  the  Crown  generally  defcends  to 
the  Eldeft  Son.  The  King  fometimes  caufes 
the  Eldeft  to  have  their  Eyes  put  out,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  Youngeft.  The  Terfians  feem 
to  excufe  this  barbarous  Pradice  of  puting 
out  the  Eyes  of  the  Royal  Infants  by  telling 
us,  that  it  prevents  all  Difputes  about  the 
Succeffion,  and  a  great  deal  of  Bloodfhed ; 
and  that  they  are  much  more  merciful  than 
their  Neighbours  the  Turks ,  who  deftroy 
every  Branch  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
Ter  flans ,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  them  to 
live,  give  them  Wives,  and  fuffer  them  to 
enjoy  all  the  Pleafures  that  blind  Men  are 
capable  of  in  the  Hamm.  But  what  a  Heart¬ 
breaking  muft  it  be  for  thefe  miferable  Princes 
to  refled,  that  all  the  Males  which  proceed 
from  them  will  be  ferv’d  in  the  fame  manner 
themfelves  have  been,  and  have  their  Eye¬ 
balls  torn  out  ol  their  Heads.  As  to  the 
Princeffes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  married  to  fome  dignified  Ecciefiaftick  j 
but  never  to  a  Man  of  the  Sword  or  a  Mini- 
fter  of  State,  leaft  it  fhou’d  infpire  them 
with  ambitious  Sentiments.  The  Fortune 
of  their  Male  Iflfue,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  de¬ 
pends  altogether  on  the  King’s  Pleafure,  and 
they  have  commonly  more  reafon  to  be 
afflided  when  they  haveChildren,than  when 
they  have'  none  :  For  when  a  Princefs  is 
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brought  to  bed,  the  News  is  immediately  car¬ 
ried  to  the  King,  who  gives  his  Orders  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  humour  he  is  in,  or  the  regard 
he  has  for  the  Parents.  There  have  been 
Inftances  where  the  King  has  permitted  the 
Males  to  enjoy  their  Lives  and  their  Eye- 
fight  ;  buc  it  is  much  oftener  that  he  com¬ 
mands  them  to  theftarv’d  or  depriv’d  of  fight 
in  the  manner  above-related. 
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The  Prefent  State  of  Great  Britain ,  with 
divers  Remarks  upon  the  Antient  State 
thereof. 

By  John  Chamberlayne,  Efqs 
The  Seven  and  Twentieth  Edition  of  the 
South  Part  called  England ,  and  the  Sixth  of 
the  North  Part  called  Scotland :  With  Im¬ 
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With  His  Majefty’s  Royal  Privilege. 
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